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Art.  I. — 1.  The  Achill  Herald.  June.,  1851. 

2.  The  Irish  Ecclesiastical  Journal.  Oc/oier,  1851.  Dublin  :  James 

M‘Glashen. 

3.  Letter  to  his  Grace  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  on  the  subject 

of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  and  the  Charge  addressed  to 

the  Clergy  of  Dublin  in  1851.  By  Lord  Monteagle,  F.R.S. 

Dublin:  Hodges  and  Smith.  London:  Ridgway.  1851. 

After  a  fruitless  experiment  of  three  hundred  years,  the  Irish 
Established  Church  is  beginning  to  make  some  impression  on  the 
native  population.  Every  attempt  to  convert  tlic  people,  from  the 
Reformation  down  to  the  present  time,  had  proved  an  utter  failure. 
The  failure  was  nowhere  so  signal  as  in  Connaught,  where  the 
old  Irish  retained  their  primitive  habits  and  superstitions  intact, 
while  groaning  under  the  double  tyranny  of  the  landlord  and 
the  priest.  A  recent  visitor  to  that  part  of  Ireland  has  remarked, 
that  the  only  buildings  which  remain  unaffected  by  the  desola¬ 
tions  of  the  famine  and  the  consequent  ‘  clearances  ’  are  those 
which  indicate  the  power  of  these  two  classes — namely,  the 
poundf  an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  in  which  cattle 
and  sheep  seized  for  rent  were  confined  ;  and  the  chapel^  in 
which  souls  were  enthralled  by  the  terror  of  a  system  of  religion 
more  liberal  of  curses  than  of  blessings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  these  terrors  are  fast  disappearing. 
The  papers  have  lately  contained  reports  proving  that  there  is  a 
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real  reformation  in  progress  among  the  peasantry  of  Connaught, 
quite  unprecedented,  and  less  likely  to  have  occurred  in  that 
quarter  than  anywhere  else  in  Ireland.  We  visited  Connemara 
and  some  of  the  islands  on  the  western  coast  of  -  Ireland  in 
1844,  and  found  the  people  in  a  state  of  abject  slavery  to  the 
priests,  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  provinces  had  no 
conception.  The  pecuniary  exactions  of  the  Church  in  Dr. 
M‘ II  ale’s  diocese  were  exorbitant,  and  were  extorted  by  curses ' 
and  denunciations  fiercely  uttered  from  the  altar  where  the  Lamb 
of  God  was  believed  to  be  present.  The  horsewhip  was  frequently 
applied  to  the  backs  of  the  wretched  people  with  brutal  violence 
by  their  spiritual  guides.  Naturally  kind  and  hospitable,  these 
poor  victims  of  superstition  and  despotism  were  inspired  with 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  any  of  their  number  who  became  Pro¬ 
testants.  We  have  known  cases  where,  in  obedience  to  priestly 
interdicts,  they  refused  to  sell  to  such  the  common  necessaries  of 
life — where  the  sick  were  left  to  die  from  w  ant  of  nourishment, 
and  their  corpses  w^ere  followed  w  ith  yells  and  execrations  to  the 
grave,  simply  because  they  had  left  the  Church  of  Home! 
Yet  this  horrid  fanaticism  w^as  relieved  by  gleams  of  genuine 
humanity. 

The  native  ingenuity  of  the  people  sometimes  contrived  means 
of  evading  the  spirit  of  the  priestly  prohibitions,  while  comply¬ 
ing  with  their  letter.  They  were  forbidden  to  speak  to  the 
‘  soupers  ’  or  ‘jumpers  ’  (names  given  to  the  few'  Protestant  con¬ 
verts),  or  to  sell  them  anything  for  food,  or  to  have  any  com¬ 
munication  w  ith  them  whatever ;  but  prompted  by  tlie  instincts 
of  humanity,  they  w’cnt  in  the  night  and  placed  provisions  under 
the  doors  of  the  excommunicated.  The  condition  of  a  few 
Protestants  under  such  a  reign  of  terror,  in  a  populous  island 
many  miles  from  the  main  land,  when  the  state  of  the  w’eather, 
especially  in  wdnter,  might  render  the  arrival  of  succour  impos¬ 
sible  for  w  eeks,  may  easily  be  conceived.  The  horror  which  the 
peasantry  were  taught  to  feel  against  Protestant  missionaries 
may  be  inferred  from  tw  o  or  three  facts  w  ith  wdiich  w'e  became 
acquainted  on  the  spot. 

The  first  Protestant  missionary  w  ho  landed  on  the  great  island 
of  Arran,  in  the  ]3ay  of  Galway,  would  have  been  starved  to 
death,  but  that  he  w  as  supplied  wdth  necessaries  by  the  kindness 
of  the  only  magistrate  there,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentleman 
named  0*  Flaherty;  and  wdien  the  fishermen  found  what  sort  of 
a  character  they  had  unwittingly  imported,  they  got  their  boat 
‘  blessed  ’  by  the  priest,  and  re-sanctified  with  holy  water,  in 
order  to  remove  the  heretical  defilement.  A  clergyman  in 
Roundstone,  Connemaia,  assured  us  that  he  wms  going,  with 
some  other  ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  to  visit  the 
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Protestant  colony  in  the  island  of  Achill,  when  they  saw  at  a 
cross-road  some  females,  whose  cabin  they  approached  in  order 
to  inquire  the  way.  Recognising  the  character  of  the  travellers, 
and  dreading  the  curse  that  would  follow  any  communication 
with  these  messengers  of  Satan,  as  they  were  believed  to  be,  the 
women  instantly  fled  into  the  house,  whither  they  were  followed 
by  the  ministers.  There  was  no  person  visible — all  was  silent. 
On  further  examination,  they  found  the  horror-stricken  victims 
of  superstition  all  prostrate  under  the  bed,  with  their  eyes 
covered,  lest  by  any  chance  they  should  look  upon  the  infernal 
visitants  !  Again,  when  the  Rev.  W.  Crotty,  the  converted 
priest,  went  first  to  Roundstone  as  a  Presbyterian  missionary, 
the  people  ‘  blessed  themselves  ’  when  they  met  him :  they 
ascribed  the  absence  of  fish  from  their  bay  to  his  having  crossed 
it  in  a  boat ;  and  when  his  wife  was  in  her  confinement,  the  only 
doctor  within  many  miles,  a  Roman  Catholic,  refused  to  attend 
her,  lest  he  should  lose  all  his  practice.  It  is  true  that  time  has 
gradually  softened  such  feelings  of  abhorrence,  but  these  ante¬ 
cedents  should  be  remembered,  in  order  fully  to  appreciate  the 
social  as  well  as  religious  revolution  which  is  now  in  progress 
beyond  the  Shannon. 

The  account  of  this  movement  which  will,  perhaps,  be  viewed 
with  most  credit  by  our  readers,  is  that  given  in  a  letter  to  the 
‘Times,’  dated  ‘  Clifden,  Connemara,  September  23rd,  1851.’ 
The  writer  is  described  by  that  journal  as  a  gentleman  of  strict 
impartiality,  wholly  unconnected  with  either  or  any  of  the  parties 
into  which  Irish  society  is  divided,  and  whose  information  may 
be  implicitly  relied  upon  for  strict  accuracy  and  thorough  im¬ 
partiality.  Hearing  that  Dr.  Plunkct,  Bishop  of  Tuam  (son  of 
the  great  orator,  who  'was  compelled  by  the  Whigs  some  years 
ago  to  retire  from  the  Irish  chancellorship  in  order  to  make  way 
for  Lord  Campbell),  was  about  to  visit  and  hold  confirmations  at 
the  missionary  stations  in  Connemara,  he  resolved  to  accompany 
his  lordship,  and  judge  for  himself  of  the  truth  of  the  reports 
in  circulation.  He  has  given  the  following  statement  to  the 
'  Times  ’  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  confirmed  from  various 
quarters,  that  the  priests’  voice  in  Connaught  has  lost  its  power 
— that  the  fanatical  hatred  of  converts  has  disappeared,  and  that 
they  are  now  regarded  by  even  steadfast  Romanists  with  feelings 
of  toleration  that  'would  do  honour  to  the  most  enlightened  com¬ 
munity.  Everywhere  in  Connaught  this  change  is  perceptible : 
missionaries  of  all  denominations  are  received  with  respect,  and 
the  word  of  God  is  heard  with  deep  attention.  The  ‘  Connaught 
mission  ’  of  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Church  is  also  very  pros¬ 
perous,  and  its  ‘  industrial  schools  ’  are  crowded  with  Roman 
Catholics. 
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‘  The  propTe5»s  of  Protestantism  in  this  district  has  excited  consider¬ 
able  attention,  and  1  therefore  resolved  to  examine  the  truth  of  the 
statements  that  had  been  made  respecting  the  movement.  The  Bishop 
of  Tuam  proceeded  to  a  place  called  Salruck,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
beautiful  scenery,  on  Thursday,  to  hold  a  confirmation.  A  Protestant 
chapel  and  school  have  been  built  here  by  General  Thompson,  the 
proprietor  of  the  property  ;  thirty  persons  were  confirmed  by  the 
bishop,  two  only  of  whom  were  Protestants,  and  about  the  one-half  of 
whom  were  adults.  There  is  a  congregation  here  of  about  160  persons, 
and  upwards  of  seventy  children  attend  the  school,  and  nearly  the 
entire  of  all  are  converts  from  Romanism.  I  attended  a  confirmation, 
on  Friday,  at  Ballyconree,  a  place  about  six  miles  distant  from  Clifden 
to  the  north. 

‘At  Ballyconree  115  persons  were  confirmed,  forty  of  whom  were 
adult.<«,  and  all  of  them  converts  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  A  con¬ 
verted  Roman  Catholic  priest  is  the  minister  of  this  station,  and  he  has 
an  attendance  at  Divine  service  of  nearly  300  persons,  almost  every 
one  of  whom  are  converts  from  Romanism.  There  are  three  schools 
in  connexion  with  the  station — one  on  the  adjoining  island  of  Tarbert — 
which  are  numerously  attended.  I  examined  some  of  the  children, 
and  conversed  w  ith  the  adults,  and  they  all  could  advance  many  argu¬ 
ments  from  Scripture,  which  they  quoted  fluently,  for  having  left  the 
Church  of  Rome.  They  sang  some  Irish  hymns  with  great  sweetness 
and  feeling. 

‘  There  w  as  a  confirmation  in  the  parish  church  of  Clifden,  on 
Saturday,  when  about  200  persons  from  the  town  and  surrounding 
country  were  confirmed.  Of  these  only  twelve  were  originally  Pro¬ 
testants  ;  all  the  rest  w  ere  converts  from  Romanism,  and  of  the  entire 
number  sixty  were  adults. 

*  The  same  day  a  confirmation  was  held  at  a  place  called  Derrygimla, 
in  Errismore,  where  119  persons  were  confirmed,  of  whom  two  only 
had  been  Protestants,  the  rest  being  converts  from  Romanism.  There 
were  about  thirty-five  adults  confirmed  here,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
service  was  very  large.  There  is  a  congregation  here  on  Sundays  ot 
from  200  to  300  persons,  of  whom  four-fifths  were  Romanists,  and  the 
minister  preaches  at  other  stations,  where  there  is  also  a  good  attend- 
ance.  There  are  about  600  children  attending  the  schools  in  this  dis- 
trict,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  those  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 

‘  The  bishop  admitted  three  gentlemen  to  priests'  orders  in  the  church 
of  Clifden  on  Sunday,  two  of  whom  had  been  Roman  Catholics.  There 
were  about  three  hundred  persons  present  in  the  church  at  Divine 
service,  and  nearly  all  of  them,  I  was  informed,  were  converts  from 
Romanism.  I  went  into  a  Sunday-school  where  about  two  hundred 
children  were  assembled,  and  it  was  stated  to  me  that  almost  the  entire 
number  were  either  the  children  of  converts  from  Romanism,  or  those 
whose  parents,  though  still  nominally  Roman  Catholics,  allowed  them 
to  attend. 

‘  There  was  a  confirmation  in  Sellema,  in  the  district  of  Omey,  on 
Monday.  1  visited  a  school  at  a  place  called  Barrabrough,  where  155 
children  were  present  ;  all  of  these  had  been  Romanists,  and  the) 
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answered  very  accurately  several  questions  proposed  to  them  from  the 
Scriptures,  and  quoted  most  fluently  texts  to  disprove  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church  of  Home. 

*  At  Sellema  there  was  a  good  congregation.  There  were  eighty-four 
persons  confirmed,  of  whom  two  were  originally  Pn^testants,  and  twenty 
of  the  number  were  adults.  There  are  upwards  of  *J00  persons,  nearly 
all  of  whom  had  been  Romanists,  attending  the  services  of  the  Church 
on  Sunday  at  this  place,  and  about  700  altogether  at  the  various  stations 
in  the  district. 

‘  There  appears  to  be  a  favourable  impression  towards  the  Protes¬ 
tants  at  the  present  time  in  all  the  places  I  visited.  There  was  no  dis¬ 
turbance  or  annoyance  given  by  the  people.  The  power  of  the  priests 
is,  from  some  cause  or  other,  on  the  wane.  In  what  1  have  written  1 
have  merely  slated  facts.  1  do  not  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  move¬ 
ment  ;  1  have  merely  reported  what  1  have  seen  and  heard.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  by  credible  witnesses  that,  in  the  district  through  which  1  have 
travelled  for  the  past  week,  nearly  5,000  persons  have  left  the  Church 
of  Rome.  There  were,  certainly,  large  numbers  of  Romanists,  or 
persons  who  had  left  that  C'hurch,  at  all  the  stations  I  have  visited ; 
and  with  many  of  these  1  conversed,  who  appeared  to  be  sincere  and 
intelligent,  and  who  were  quite  able  to  assign  rea>ons  for  the  step  they 
bad  taken.  As  I  am  proceeding  through  the  north  of  Galway  this  day 
to  Mayo,  I  shall  be  able  in  my  next  to  give  further  details  of  the  state 
of  the  country  and  the  feelings  of  the  people.’ 

The  causes  of  this  wonderful  chanixc  arc  well  worthy  of 
•  •• 

investigation,  and  furnish  a  curious  and  interesting  subject  ol 
inquiry.  The  chief  of  these  is,  undoubtedly,  the  taminc.  That 
revealed  the  true  character  of  the  clerical  power,  and  proved  it 
to  be  a  selHsh  tyranny.  In  the  hour  of  utter  destitution,  when 
his  Hock  was  perishing  around  him,  the  Roman  Catholic  pastor 
lacked  humanittj.  Nearly  all  the  supplies  which  preserved  the 
lives  of  the  people  came  from  Protestants,  and  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  Protestants  only  that  there  was  anything  like  a  just 
and  considerate  administration  of  the  relief  funds.  Many  parish 
priests  had  saved  monev,  and  were  esteemed  rich  ;  these  were 
pre-eminent  for  their  hard-hcartedness,  for  shutting  up  their 
bowels  of  compassion  when  what  the  people  called,  with  fearful 
emphasis,  ‘  the  hunger,^  made  havoc  among  the  Hock. 

This  conduct  furnished  evidence  against  Romanism  intelligible 
to  everyone,  and  its  force  was  irresistible.  The  Church  wtus  known 
by  her  fruits,  under  circumstances  which  left  no  room  for 
sophistry,  and  the  instincts  of  humanity  aided  the  conscience  in 
revolting  against  her  authority.  Resides,  it  was  too  sorely  felt 
that  the  vaunted  ‘  blessings’  of  Dr.  MMlale  and  his  clergy  could 
not  save  the  potato,  or  avert  the  pestilence.  They  claimed  the 
gilt  of  miracles,  and  professed,  by  their  holy  rites,  to  bring  fish 
to  the  coasts,  and  to  give  fertility  to  the  fields ;  but  in  both  cases 
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the  power  of  Father  Mathew  himself  had  utterly  failed  after 
several  ostentatious  experiments.  Credulity,  thus  stretched  to 
the  highest  pitch,  at  length  gave  way,  and  the  priest  found,  to 
his  mortification,  that  there  was  no  longer  any  terror  in  his  eye 
or  in  his  whip. 

Another  cause  of  the  change  is  the  breaking  up  of  clam,  with 
their  local  ties  and  combinations.  The  Repeal  agitation  and  its 
organizations  died  with  0‘ Connell ;  the  clubs  of  the  Young 
Irelanders  were  dispersed  in  1848 ;  the  conviction  and  banish¬ 
ment  of  Smith  0‘Brien,  Mitchell,  and  their  companions,  proved 
to  the  people  that  God  had  forsaken  them  in  their  struggle  for 
national  independence,  and  they  resigned  themselves  to  their 
fate,  because,  to  adopt  their  own  expression,  ‘  it  w  as  the  will  of 
God.’ 

The  Encumbered  Estates  Court  deprived  many  of  the  land¬ 
lords  of  a  position  in  w’hich  they  w^ere  powerful  only  for  evil ; 
while  those  who  remained  made  themselves  hateful  by  their 
cruel  evictions.  Many  of  the  principal  laymen,  heads  of  clans, 
leaders  of  the  people,  village  politicians,  &c.,  who  aided  the 
priests  in  intimidating  the  masses,  were  removed  by  emigration, 
or  driven  by  hunger  to  the  w  orkhouse ;  so  that  all  the  old  asso¬ 
ciations  and  local  forces  that  had  kept  the  people  in  bondage,  were 
swept  away  as  with  a  deluge,  leaving  the.  remnant  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  free  to  act  according  to  thei^  own  inclinations,  the  dictates 
of  their  consciences,  or  the  exigencies  of  their  position.  Such 
were  the  changes  going  forward  in  Connyiught,  while  Dr. 
M‘Hale  was  inditing  bombastic  epistles  to  Ministers  of  State. 
He  w'as  denouncing  the  cruelty  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  heresy  ol 
the  Protestant,  when,  but  for  the  benevolence  of  the  former  and 
the  faith  of  the  latter,  thousands  more  of  his  own  people  w^ould 
have  died  of  starvation.  In  the  meantime,  tlie  established  clergy 
in  Connaught  had  the  advantage  of  being  the  almoners  of  British 
charity,  and  by  the  kindness  they  were  thus  enabled  to  show 
the  hearts  of  the  people  w'ere  w  on. 

But  another  cause  of  success  has  not  been  adverted  to  in  any 
of  the  numerous  notices  of  the  new  reformation  in  Connaught, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  journals.  It  is  not  as  the  Established 
clergy,  that  the  episcopal  ministers  labouring  in  Connaught  have 
succeeded  with  the  native  population.  No  social  change  would 
ever  enable  them  to  make  the  least  impression  on  the  old  Irish. 
A  few  years  since,  a  beneficed  clergyman  in  that  country  pub¬ 
lished  a  pamphlet,  called  ‘  Three  Hundred  Years’  Experiment, 
in  which  he  proved  from  Bishop  M ant’s  ‘  History  of  the  Irish 
Church,’  that  the  Establishment  had  been  an  utter  failure ;  and 
the  author  drew  the  rational  conclusion,  that  as  a  State  Church 
it  could  never  succeed.  He  also  inferred  from  the  success  oi 
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‘  The  Established  Church  Home  Mission,’  which  the  bishops 
suppressed  about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  that  if  the  Church 
were  separated  from  the  State,  her  efforts  to  reach  the  native 
population  would  not  be  in  vain.  He  was  right.  The  conversions 
in  Kerry,  Galway,  Mayo,  and  other  counties,  are  due  to  the 
wluntary  principle^  Not  by  State  funds  have  the  missionaries 
been  supported  in  thek  movements  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  but  by  contributions  from  British  Christians.  While 
acting  on  the  old  State-church  system,  nothing  could  be  done. 
There  stands  the  Protestant  rector  or  the  vicar  in  the  parish  church, 
as  much  estranged  from  the  sympathies  of  the  people,  as  he  was 
in  the  days  of  the  Lord-Deputy  Strafford,  or  of  Primate  Boulter. 

The  Protestant  press  speaks  of  the  native  Irish  yielding  to  the 
Establishment  after  a  struggle  of  three  hundred  years ;  this  is  not 
true.  On  the  contrary,  the  principle  of  the  Establishment,  main¬ 
tained  so  obstinately  during  all  that  time,  has,  at  length,  yielded  to 
the  greater  obstinacy  of  Irish  nationality.  In  the  depth  of  their 
humiliation  and  poverty,  the  people  have  in  reality  conquered, 
and  the  English  Church  has  surrendered  !  If  the  plans  adopted 
in  Dingle,  Achilh,  and  Conrieniara,  at  the  present  time,  had  been 
adopted  in  any  age  since  the  Reformation,  they  w^ould  have 
been  equally  successful ;  in  some  ages  far  more  successful.  As 
it  is  important  that  this  point  should  be  made  plain,  we  beg  the  • 
reader’s  attelition  to  the  naturd  of  the  plans  of  the  Established 
Church  ‘  Irish  Missions.’ 

In  the  first  plajeg,— rit  was  always  a  fixed  principle  of  the  Irish 
Establishment  to  discourage  the  Irish  language ;  this  was  the 
agent  of  the  English  power  in  suppressing  .and  extirpating  Irish 
customs.  To  these  it  would  make  no  concession.  If  the  ‘  mere 
Irishman  ’  became  a  Protestant,  he  must  also  become  *citiV — as 
the  word  was  in  pasf  times, — that  is,  he  must  conform  to  English 
habits.  Not  all  the*^ influence  of  such  men  as  Usher  and  Bedel 
could  induce  the  Episcopal  Bench  or  the  English  Government 
to  have  the  ministrations  of  the  Established  Church  conducted 
in  the  Irish  language,  even  where  the  religion  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  was  proscribed,  and  the  people  were  fined  a  shilling  a-head 
for  every  Sunday  they  were  absent  from  church.  Now,  this 
jealous  anti-Irish  policy  is  wholly  abandoned,  the  native  lan¬ 
guage  is  cultivated,  and  the  missionaries  preach  the  gospel  to 
the  people  in  that  old  tongue  which  had  been  so  long  stigma¬ 
tized  and  banned  by  the  Anglo-Irish  Church. 

Secondly, — that  Church  always  regarded  Irish  agency  with 
distrust.  Men  of  Irish  blood  were  excluded  by  law  from  bene¬ 
fices,  unless  it  was  found  that  no  Englishman  could  be  induced’ 
to  take  them.  So  late  as  the  year  1723,  a  committee  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  adopted  the  following  resolutions  : — 
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.  ‘  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  hifjjhly  prejudicial 
"  to  the  Protestant  interest,  and  an  encouragement  to  Popery,  that  any 
person  married  to  a  Popish  wife  should  bear  any  office  or  employment 
under  his  Majesty.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  no 
person  who  is,  or  shall  become  a  convert  from  the  Popish  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  ought  to  be  capable  of  any  office  or  employment  under 
bis  Majesty,  unless  he  shall  breed  up  all  his  children  to  the  age  of 
fourteen  years,  to  be  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  by  law  established. 
That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee,  that  no  person  that  is,  or  shall 
be,  converted  from  the  Popish  to  the  Protestant  religion,  be  capable  of 
any  office  or  employment  under  his  Majesty,  or  practise  as  a  barrister, 
attorney,  or  solicitor,  for  the  space  of  seven  years  after  his  conversion^ 
and  unless  he  brings  a  certificate  of  having  received  the  sacrament 
thrice  in  every  year  during  the  same  term.’ 

These  resolutions,  and  others  of  a  similar  character,  were 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  formed  the  heads  of  a 
bill  sent  over  to  the  English  Cabinet ;  and  among  those  heads 
was  a  clause,  that  every  Catholic  priest  who  was  found  within 
the  realm  should  be  emasculated !  This  atrocious  measure 
excited  in  England  indignation  and  disgust,  and  was  sup¬ 
pressed. 

We  need  not  remind  the  reader  how  diflbrent  is  the  policy 
of  the  Irish  Government  now.  Other  things  being  equal,  Ro¬ 
manism  is  a  decided  recommendation  in  candidates  for  public 
offices  in  Ireland.  And  although  the  conductors  of  missionary 
operations  in  the  Irish  Establishment  arc  opposed  to  the  Whig 
policy  in  this  respect,  and  would,  if  they  could,  revive  the  penal 
law’s,  they  are  most  kind,  conciliating,  and  confiding  towards  pro¬ 
selytes.  Immeasureably  the  most  successful  and  popular  of  their 
missionaries  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  are  converts  from  the 
Church  of  Rome,  some  of  them  converted  priests.  Without  the 
Moriartys,  the  Foleys,  and  the  Callaghans,  the  Church  could 
make  little  progress.  To  their  ardent  zeal  and  fervid  elocpience 
in  the  Irish  language,  as  well  as  to  their  influence  with  their 
clansmen,  much  of  the  success  of  the  missions  must  be  ascribed. 
Generally  speaking,  these  men  are  not  Celts,  but  Teutons ;  men 
with  fair  complexion,  red  w'hiskers,  and  grey  or  blue  eyes,  of 
energetic  temperaments,  and  firm  characters.  The  trutli  is,  there 
is  very  little  (^eltic  blood  now  remaining  in  Ireland,  and  least  of 
all,  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the  sea. 

I'he  spirit  of  these  Protestant  missions  in  Connaught  is,  in 
reality,  intensely  Irish.  The  conduct  of  the  Government  in 
resisting  the  demands  of  the  Established  Church  in  regard  to 
the  National  Schools,  has  made  many  of  the  clergy  decidedly 
anti-English.  I'his  feeling  w’as  moderated  while  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  were  in  office  ;  but  it  has  been  violently  exasperated  by 
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the  policy  of  the  Whigs,  which,  till  the  publication  of  the 
‘  Durham  letter,’  had  discountenanced  all  anti-Popery  move¬ 
ments,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  has 
tamely  borne  the  insolent  defiance  of  Dr.  Cullen,  and  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  party.  This  antagonism  to  the  English  power  is  favour¬ 
able  to  the  Episcopal  missionaries  in  Connaught.  Had  they 
appeared  there  as  the  agents  of  that  power,  as  the  Established 
clergy  did  in  past  times,  they  could  not  have  succeeded  to  the 
same  extent. 

Another  circumstance  in  their  favour  is  their  colonizing  sys¬ 
tem,  planting  the  converts  on  the  land,  attending  to  their  tem¬ 
poral  as  well  as  their  spiritual  interests,  and  putting  them  in  a 
way  of  living  comfortably  by  their  own  industry.  Homan  Ca¬ 
tholic  journalists  denounce  all  this  vehemently — as  an  attempt 
to  approach  the  conscience  through  the  appetites,  &:c.  But 
the  people  look  at  the  matter  in  another  light.  They  recol¬ 
lect  that  their  Homan  Catholic  landlords  (who  were  numerous  in 
Connaught)  rack-rented  them  to  beggary,  and  treated  them  as  if 
they  were  their  slaves ;  while  the  priests  did  nothing  to  alleviate 
their  temporal  miseries,  but  wrung  from  them  the  last  farthing 
that  could  be  extorted  by  the  terrors  of  the  world  to  come,  and 
the  denunciations  of  the  altar.  In  connexion  with  this  subject, 
it  should  be  recollected,  that  some  years  ago  there  was  an  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  peasantry  of  Connaught  against  their  priests,  in 
consequence  of  the  intolerable  exorbitancy  of  their  imposts  in 
the  shape  of  dues  and  sacramental  fees ;  and  they  actually  pub¬ 
lished  a  scale  of  prices  for  the  sacraments,  a  spiritual  tarift*,  de¬ 
claring  that  beyond  those  prices  they  were  determined  not  to  go  : 
— that  movement  was  put  down,  chiefiy,  by  Dr.  M‘IIale.  It 
proves,  however,  that  the  people  had  been  prepared  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  priests  who  would  do  nothing  without 
money,  and  those  preachers  who  (/avc  money  instead  of  taking  it. 
NotVy  the  Protestant  minister  is  not  preceded  by  the  tithe-proctor 
and  the  bailiff  taking  the  tenth  sheaf,  and  the  tenth  lamb,  and 
in  default,  seizing  the  widow’s  pot  or  bLanket  from  the  poor 
Popish  tiller  of  the  soil.  On  the  contrary,  he  comes  as  the  almoner 
of  Protestant  benevolence,  to  feed  the  hungry,  to  clothe  the 
naked,  to  shelter  the  houseless,  to  administer  medicine  to  the 
sick,  and  to  console  the  afflicted. 

^^'e  come  now  to  the  most  remarkable  concession  made  to 
Irish  nationality  and  Irish  prejudice  by  the  missionaries  of  the 
Established  Church.  AVe  regard  it  as  a  surrender  of  Protestant 
principle  ;  but  whether  it  be  the  result  of  delusion,  or  a  delibe¬ 
rate  pious  fraud,  we  are  puzzled  to  d(‘termine.  That  a  notion 
so  false  should  be  honestly  entertained  by  men  of  learning,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  affirm  ;  and  yet  it  is  promulgated  and  defended 
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with  a  vehemence  which  indicates  sincerity,  if  not  downright 
fanaticism. 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Todd,  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dub¬ 
lin,  published  a  work  to  prove  that  the  Irish  Church  had  been 
independent  of  the  Pope  till  the  twelfth  century  ;  Dean  Murray, 
and  other  writers,  have  published  histories  of  that  Church,  in 
which  they  labour  to  prove  that  the  existing  Establishment  is  in 
reality  the  church  founded  by  St.  Patrick.  A  number  of  Irish 
Puscyites,  anxious  to  establish  an  apostolic  succession,  which 
would  exclude  the  Pope  and  his  ‘  titular  ’  prelates,  have  actually 
founded  a  college  to  assert  this  succession  !  This  is  called  ‘  the 
College  of  St.  Columba.’  To  its  Warden  and  Fellows,  Dr.  Todd 
dedicated  his  'work ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  this  is  ‘  an  undertaking 
the  first  ever  made  to  recommend  the  Irish  Church  to  the  Irish 
people y  by  asserting  its  connexion  icith  the  ancient  church  of 
THEIR  FATHERS.’  The  first  cver  made  !  But  the  learned 
Fellow'  knows  very  w'ell  that  assertion  is  not  proof,  though  made 
on  the  foundation-stone  of  a  college,  and  meant  to  enlighten  a 
distant  posterity.  The  finest  monument  may  ‘  lift  its  head  and 
lie ;  ’  and  the  grossest  delusion  may  be  embodied  in  the  most 
gorgeous  temple. 

There  were,  in  reality,  two  Churches  in  Ireland  from  the  Con¬ 
quest  to  the  Reformation — the  English  and  the  Irish — between 
which  there  existed  the  bitterest  animosity.  The  Dean  of 
Ardagh  most  accurately  distinguishes  them  thus : — ‘  The  one 
was  the  Church  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  aristocracy  and  of  the 
Ascendancy  party  ;  the  other  w^as  the  Church  of  the  Irish 
clergy  and  people.’  {Ireland  and  her  Churchy  pp.  112,  lid.)  It 
would  take  many  a  volume  and  many  a  college  to  prove  that  it 
was  the  latter — namely,  the  Irish,  and  irish-speahing  clergy  and 
people — that  embraced  the  Reformation  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth; 
and  that  it  w  as  the  Ascendancy  party  of  the  Pale — the  Anglo- 
Irish — that  rejected  it !  Yet  such  is  the  enormous  historical 
falsehood  which  the  Irish  Church  missionaries  now'  strive  to 
palm  on  the  ignorant  peasantry  of  Connaught  !* 

Queen  Elizabeth  expelled  the  hierarchy  of  the  Irish  people 
from  their  livings ;  but  she  could  not  destroy  their  spiritual  juris¬ 
diction,  wdiich  they  derived  then,  as  now,  from  the  Pope.  The 
subservient  Irish  Parliament  had  done  what  it  w'as  bid,  and  the 
royal  will  became  the  law'.  But  the  new'  liturgy  thus  imposed 
w  as  not  accepted  by  the  mitives.  The  English  residents  in  the 
Pale  and  in  the  commercial  tow'iis,  with  the  officials  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  their  families,  embraced  the  Reformation,  w  hile  some 


•  See  an  article  on  the  ‘  Celtic  Church  of  Ireland,*  in  the  ‘  Eclectic  llevicw 
for  March,  1846. 
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of  the  natives  were  compelled  to  attend  the  Established  worship 
under  heavy  penalties ;  but,  throughout  the  nation,  religion  be¬ 
came,  what  it  has  remained  ever  since,  the  most  powerful  element 
in  popular  agitation  against  the  Government.  The  adherents  of 
Rome  were  everywhere  active  and  zealous  in  denouncing  the 
heretical  queen  and  her  sacrilegious  innovations.  Popery,  at 
the  same  time,  banned  the  Government,  and  sanctified  treason. 
The  clergy  whose  consciences  would  not  permit  them  to  conform, 
abandoned  their  parishes  ;  and  such  was  the  infiamed  state  of 
the  public  mind,  and  the  lawless  condition  of  society,  that  their 
successors  had  not  the  courage  to  take  their  places,  and  if  they 
did,  they  had  no  congregations  to  address.  Consequently,  the 
churches  fell  into  ruin,  and  the  people  were  left  without  the 
ordinances  of  religion.  '  ‘  Even  within  the  English  Pale,’  says 
Leland,  ‘  the  Irish  language  was  become  so  predominant,  that 
laws  were  repeatedly  enacted  to  restrain  !t,  but  in  vain.  In 
those  tracts  of  Irish  territory  which  intersected  the  English 
settlements,  no  other  language  was  at  all  known ;  so  that  the 
wretched  fiock  was  totally  inaccessible  to  those  strangers  who 
were  become  their  j)astors.’  The  Lord  Chancellor  Clare,  in  a 
speech  to  the  Irish  House  of  Lords,  said,  ‘  The  violence  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  regency  of  Edward,  and  continued  by  Elizabeth, 
to  force  the  Reformed  religion  on  Ireland,  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  foment  a  general  disafi’ection  to  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.’  * 

Notwithstanding  these  most  notorious  facts  of  liistorv,  the 
Irish  High  Church  party,  and  its  organ,  the  ^  Ecclesiastical 
Journal,’  at  the  eleventh  hour,  preposterously  labour  ‘  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  Irish  Church  to  the  Irish  people,  by  asserting  its  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  ancient  church  of  their  fathers  ;  ’ — that  is,  by 
asserting  as  greiit  a  fiction  as  can  be  found  in  the  legends  of  Rome  ! 

In  spite  of  two  centuries  of  cruel  persecution,  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  retained  its  succession  complete,  in  the 
principal  secs  of  Ireland,  from  the  Reformation  down  to  the 
present  time.  The  late  Bishop  Mant,  with  all  his  zeal  for  the 
apostolic  succession  of  his  own  church,  cannot  get  over  this  fact. 
He  is  obliged  to  admit  that‘  the  majority,  indeed,  of  the  bishops, 
as  w’ell  as  of  the  inferior  clergy,  were  decidedly  attached  to  the 
Popish  creed  and  practice,  under  the  patronage  of  Primate 
Dowdall ;’  though  this  Dowdall  was  appointed  by  Henry  VIIL, 
in  the  hope  that  he  would  forw’ard  his  own  views  of  reformation. 
Mant  admits,  too,  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  ‘  there  existed 
other  intrusive  missionaries,  sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Rome  as 


*  See  the  ‘  New  and  Popular  History  ol  Ireland,’  just  published  by 
J.  Cassell,  vol.  i.  p.  MO. 
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opponents  of  the  sovereign,  the  laws,  and  the  church  of  the 
kingdom,  and  arrogating  for  themselves  the  jurisdiction,  and 
calling  themselves  by  the  usurped  titles,  of  the  rightful  and  duly 
recognised  prelates.’  This  haughty  language  of  Bisho]>  Mant 
might  be  proper  if  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  can  come  only  from 
the  civil  magistrate,  and  if  there  can  be  no  rightful  prelate  with¬ 
out  his  recognition.  But  such  Erastian  views  would  be  repudiated 
by  the  Puseyites.  Indeed,  Maiit  himself  labours  to  prove  that 
the  Irish  bishops  of  the  Established  Church  have  the  true  suc¬ 
cession  from  the  Pope!  He  says,  ^  From  Curwin,  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Dublin,  recognised  by  the  Papacy ,  and  who  had  been 
consecrated  in  England  according  to  the  then  legal  forms  of  the 
Roman  Pontifical,  in  the  third  year  of  Queen  Mary,  Archbisliop 
Loftus  received  his  Episcopal  ordination  and  consecration  ;  and, 
on  his  translation  to  the  sec  of  Dublin,  he  conveyed  the  same 
Episcopal  character  to  Lancaster,  his  successor  in  the  Primacy ; 
and  by’  them  the  same  was  uninterruptedly  transmitted  through 
the  several  channels  which  have  since  distributed  the  blessings  of 
an  apostolical  ministry  tlirough  the  Church  of  Ireland.  Indeed, 
not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  can  be  throw’n  on  the  apostolical  succes¬ 
sion  in  that  Church.  Even  the  Popish  prelates,  so  long  as  any 
of  them  survived  who  were  in  their  sees  before  the  Ileformation, 
were  ready  to  assist  at  the  consecration  of  the  Protestant  bishops  ; 
so  that  the  true  Episcopal  character  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
Irish  Church  is  unquestioned  and  unquestionable,  and  protected 
against  all  exception  even  from  the  Papists  themselves.’  {History 
of  the  Irish  Church,  vol.  i.'  p.  270.)  And  it  comes  through  one  of 
Queen  3Iary^s  bishops ! 

It  might  as  reasonably  be  argued  that  Smith  O’Brien  retained 
his  jurisdiction  as  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Limerick  after 
being  convicted  of  high  treason,  as  that  any’  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  retains  the  character  of  a  legitimate  prelate,  and  can 
transmit  the  orders  of  that  (-hurch  after  rebelling  against  the 
Pope  and  being  excommunicated  !  It  is  a  monstrous  inconsis¬ 
tency  in  Bishop  Mant,  first  to  acknowledge  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
as  the  bestow  er  of  the  ‘  true  Episcopacy  ’  and  the  apostolic 
mission,  and  then  to  charge  him  with  usurpation  in  exercising 
the  jurisdiction  allowxd  to  be  legitimate  and  apostolic !  In  his 
ow  n  history^  he  has  furnished  ample  proofs  that  the  Pope  had 
maintained,  from  the  Reformation  dow  n,  a  regular  hierarchy  in 
Ireland,  who  treated  the  English  prelates  as  usurpers  thrust  into 
their  sees  by  the  civil  power,  without  a  particle  of  spiritual 
authority*.  The  excellent  Bishop  Bedell  complained  that  he  had 
to  contend  with  ‘  a  Popish  clergy’  more  numerous  by  far  ’  than 
the  Established  clergy, '  and  in  full  exercise  of  all  jurisdiction 
ecclesiastical,  by  their  vicars* general  and  officials  ;  who  arc  so 
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confident,’  he  adds,  ‘  as  they  excommunicate  all  who  come  to  our 
courts,  even  in  matrimonial  causes.’  {Manty  vol.  i.  pp.  463,  464.) 

Throughout  the  whole  province  of  Armagh,  and  in  all  the 
otlier  dioceses,  they  had  priests  placed  in  every  parish,  and  so 
fax  did  they  carry  their  opposition,  that  Bishop  Downham,  in 
1622,  reported  to  the  Royal  visitation,  that  ‘  amongst  many 
other  abominations’  they  practised,  they  did  ‘  for  small  rewards, 
divorce  married  couples,  and  set  them  at  liberty  to  marry  others.’ 

‘  For  the  removing  of  these  Popish  priests,’  he  says,  ‘  our  laws 
are  weak  and  powerless.’ — {Mant,  vol.  i.  pp.  403,  404.) 

Bishop  Mant  speaks  of  ‘  the  blessings  of  an  apostolical  minis- 
tiy,’  distributed  through  the  Church  of  Ireland.  But  we  look 
for  those  blessings  in  vain  throughout  his  own  history.  A  more 
melancholy  record  of  secularity,  simony,  neglect,  and  desolation, 
was  never  written  of  any  church  in  Christendom,  although  the 
author  anxiously  collected  all  the  facts  he  could  meet  in  the 
least  degree  favourable  to  the  bishops  and  clergy. 

In  1568,  the  lord-deputy,  Sir  lienry  Sidney,  referring  to 
Munster  and  Connaught,  speaks  of  ‘  the  great  abuse  of  the 
clergy  there,  in  admitting  of  unworthy  personages  to  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  dignities ;  w'hich  had  neither  lawfulness  of  birth,  learning, 
English  habit,  nor  English  language,  but  descended  of  unchaste 
and  unmarried  abbots,  priors,  deans,  and  chantors,  and  such  like, 
getting  into  the  said  dignities,  either  with  force,  simony,  friend¬ 
ship,  or  other  corrupt  means,  to  the  great  overthrow  of  God’s 
holy  Church,  and  the  evil  example  of  all  honest  congregations.’ 
‘  As  for  religion,  there  w  as  but  small  apj)carancc  of  it ; — the 
churches  uncovered,  the  clergy  scattered,  and  scarce  the  being  of 
a  God  known  to  those  ignorant  and  barbarous  people.’  In 
1575,  the  same  lord-deputy  gave  the  queen  a  picture  of  the 
diocese  of  Meath.  It  contained  224  parish  churches,  of  which 
105  were  impropriated  and  leased  out  in  fee-farms — ^  no  })arson 
or  vicar  resident  in  any  of  them,  and  a  very  simple  or  sorry 
curate  for  the  most  part  appointed  to  serve  them.  Among 
which  number  of  curates,  only  18  w’erc  able  to  speak  English,* 
the  rest  Irish  priests,  or  rather  Irish  rogues,  having  very  little 
Latin,  less  learning  or  civility.  The  churches  with  vicars  were 
better  served,  ‘  but  yet  badly.’  Sir  Henry  then  proceeds : — 

‘  If  this  be  the  estate  of  the  Church  in  the  best-peopled  diocese  and 
best-governed  country  of  this  your  realm,  as  in  truth  it  is,  easy  it  is 
for  your  majesty  to  conjecture  in  what  case  the  rest  is,  where  little  or 
no  reformation  either  of  religion  or  manners  hath  yet  been  planted 
and  continued  among  them.  Yea,  so  profane  and  heathenish  are  some 
parts  of  this  your  country  become,  as  it  hath  been  preached  publicly 
before  me,  that  the  sacrament  of  baptism  is  not  used  among  them. 
And  truly  I  believe  it.’ 
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After  referring  to  the  spoil  made  of  the  bishoprics,  partly  by 
the  prelates  themselves,  Sir  Henry  adds,  ‘  that  your  majesty 
may  believe  it,  that  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  where  Christ  is 
professed,  there  is  not  a  church  in  so  miserable  a  case.’ — {Manty 
vol.  i.  pp.  298,  299.) 

At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spenser  found  no  im¬ 
provement.  In  his  ‘  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,’  he  says, 
the  clergy  ‘  were  generally  bad,  licentious,  and  most  disordered,’ 
addicted  to  ‘  gross  simony,  greedy  covetousness,  fleshly  inconti- 
nency,  careless  sloth,  and,  generally,  all  disordered  life,  in  the 
common  clergymen.’  They  neither  read  the  Scriptures,  nor 
preached,  nor  administered  the  communion.  But  they  christened 
yet  after  the  Popish  fashion,  and  they  diligently  looked  after  the 
tithes  and  oflerings.’ 

After  quoting  this.  Bishop  Mant  adds  a  true  remark, — 

‘  Persons  such  as  these  were  not  likely  to  forward  the  English 
Reformation  in  Ireland.’  Certainly  not,  nor  were  they  likely  to 
distribute  ‘  the  blessings  of  an  apostolic  ministry.’  Perhaps, 
however,  the  bishops,  who  occupied  the  apostolic  chairs,  were 
men  of  a  holier  character.  Alas,  no !  for  Spenser  says  that 
they  bestowed  the  benefices  upon  most  incapable  and  unworthy 
men,  reserving  as  much  as  possible  of  the  income  to  themselves, 
and  some  of  them  kept  the  benefices  in  their  own  hands,  ‘and 
set  their  o>\ti  servants,  and  horse-boys,  to  take  up  the  tithes  and 
fruits  of  them,  with  the  wdiich  some  of  them  purchase  great 
lauds,  and  build  fair  castles  upon  the  same.’  As  for  the  churches, 
he  says,  ‘  the  most  part  lie  even  with  the  ground !  ” — {Mant, 
vol.  i.  pp.  297,  320,  <^cc.) 

Nearly  another  century  rolled  by  after  these  deplorable 
pictures  of  spiritual  destitution  were  presented  to  the  Royal  head 
of  the  Church,  and  yet  we  find  that  church  lying  in  ruins. 
We  have  in  a  state  paper,  a  report  of  Dr.  Mossom,  Bishop  of 
Derry,  in  1770,  as  to  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  which  belonged  chiefly  to  the  London  companies. 
The  bishop  says  : — 

‘  The  churches,  especially  those  within  the  twelve  London  propor¬ 
tions,  are  generally  ruinous,  and  not  one,  except  that  within  the  city, 
is  in  repair  and  accommodation  fit  for  God’s  worship  ;  neither  arc  the 
inhabitants,  such  is  their  extreme  poverty,  any  ways  able  to  build  or 
repair  them, — so  that  the  holy  offices  of  God’s  public  worship  arc,  for 
the  most  part,  administered  either  in  a  dirty  cabin,  or  in  a  common  ale¬ 
house  !  * — Reid's  History  of  (he  Presbyterian  Church  in  Ireland,  vol. 
ii.  p.  392. 

The  clergy  at  this  time  were  nearly  all  non-resident.  Such 
arc  fair  specimens  of  the  state  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland 
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during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  the  same 
unvaiying  story,  of  neglect,  selfishnesss,  corruption,  and  licen¬ 
tiousness  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  of  ignorance,  vice,  and 
misery  on  the  part  of  the  people,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

At  distant  intervals  a  fitful  gleam  of  zeal  or  spirituality  appears 
in  the  midst  of  the  settled  gloom,  but  only  to  make  the  darkness 
visible.  This  new  hierarchy,  fabricated  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
thrust  into  the  Pope’s  chairs,  seems  not  to  have  had  an  idea  of 
spiritual  duties  or  responsibilities.  The  people  were  utterly 
neglected,  the  altar  unserved,  the  churches  in  ruins;  and  the 
persecuted  priest,  hiding  from  the  informer,  was  the  only  person 
who  apparently  cared  for  the  souls  of  men.  Such  were  the 
blessings  of  Dr.  Mant’s  apostolical  succession  ! 

We  have  hardly  any  space  to  refer  to  another  delusion  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  converts  in  Connaught.  We  find  it  set  forth  vehe¬ 
mently  by  the  Ilev.  Edward  Nangle,  superintendent  of  the  Achill 
Colony,  in  his  monthly  journal,  called  the  ‘Achill  Herald.’  We 
are  very  sorry  to  find  such  stupid  bigotry  or  gross  dishonesty 
connected  with  a  mission  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
If  Mr.  Nangle  had  never  travelled  out  of  the  Island  of  Achill,  we 
might  impute  his  misrepresentation  of  the  ‘  conventicle  *  to 
invincible  ignorance.  But  he  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
knowing  the  truth,  and,  therefore,  the  falsehood  of  the  following 
passage  is  w'ithout  excuse  : — 

‘While  our  Church  Establishment  has  been  sneered  at  by  the  Papist 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  radical  Dissenter  on  the  other,  as  the  creature 
of  the  State,  the  law  church,  and  the  act  of  parliament  religion — it  is, 
in  fact,  the  glory  of  the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  that 
neither  her  ministers  nor  her  people  can  combine  to  make  her  other 
than  she  is,  cither  by  changing  one  article  of  lier  faith,  or  disturbing 
one  ceremony  of  her  worship ;  and  while  the  conventicle  is  continually 
shifting  the  form  of  its  doctrine  and  the  frame-work  of  its  worship 
according  to  the  varying  hue  of  the  fashions  and  the  fluctuating  taste 
of  the  age,  and  the  Romanist  constantly  receiving  new  articles  to  his 
creed  at  the  caprice  of  a  pontiff  or  the  decree  of  a  synod — our  Church 
holds  on  for  centuries  the  even  tenor  of  her  way,  unawed  alike  by  the 
voice  of  popular  tumults  or  the  wild  ravings  of  proud  and  intemperate 
prelates.  Such  as  she  was  in  doctrine  and  worship  when  Laud  attempted, 
but  in  vain,  to  make  her  the  tool  of  the  Papacy — such  as  she  was  when 
Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  sealed  the  truth  of  her  confession  of 
faith  with  their  blood,  such  does  she  continue  to  this  day,  and  such 
she  must  continue,  unless  (which  is  all  but  impossible)  the  same 
blind  fury  at  the  same  instant  of  time  should  seize  on  both  laity  and 
clergy  with  one  mad  desire  of  ruining  both  themselves  and  their  church 
by  an  unparalleled  act  of  spiritual  and  temporal  suicide.’ 

Anything  like  a  formal  refutation  of  this  nonsense  is  un- 
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necessary.  Every  intelligent  Protestant  knows  that  it  is  not 
among  l)i88enters  that  religious  novelties,  and  the  vagaries  of 
fanaticism  have  been  promulgated.  They  have  nearly  all 
emanated  from  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and 
it  is  at  the  present  moment  so  rent  with  divisions,  and  so  per¬ 
plexed  with  discordant  doctrines  and  liturgical  strifes,  that  we 
defy  Mr.  Nangle  to  find  Jis  much  real  schism  among  all  denomi¬ 
nations  of  Dissenters  as  his  own  Church  exhibits.  Need  we  re¬ 
mind  him  of  ‘  the  Tracts  for  the  Times,’ — the  Oxford  heresies, 
— the  Gorham  controversy, — the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council, 
a  lay  tribunal,  on  Paptismal  regeneration, — the  Bishop  of 
Exeter’s  synod, — the  Popish  ceremonies  of  St.  Barnabas’s  and 
elsewhere, — the  candles  upon  the  altar,  and  other  mummeries  of 
superstition, — or  the  letter  of  the  English  primate,  in  which  he 
says : — ‘  I  hardly  imagine  that  there  are  two  hhhojys  on  the  bench, 
or  one  clergyman  in  fifty  throughout  our  Church,  who  would 
deny  the  validity  of  the  orders  of  these  (foreign)  clergy  solely 
on  account  of  their  wanting  the  imposition  of  episcopal  hands.' 
This  statement,  by  which  holy  orders  are  admitted  not  to  depend 
on  bishops,  caused  such  a  ferment  among  high  Churchmen,  that 
its  author  has  been  virtually  branded  as  a  false  witness  and  a 
heretic.  Thus  are  the  two  great  parties  in  the  Establishment 
arrayed  against  one  another  in  fierce  conflict  as  to  the  fundamental 
points  of  their  system,  neither  having  the  power  to  settle  any¬ 
thing.  As  to  the  impossibility  of  ‘  disturbing  one  ceremony  of 
her  worship,’  we  invite  Mr.  Nanglc’s  attention  to  the  following 
paragraph  from  the  ‘  Times  — 

‘The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  High  Church 
Party. — The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  for  some  time  past  been 
in  communication  with  several  clergymen  in  his  diocese  in  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  in  the  habit  of  conducting  the 
ordinary  services  of  the  Church.  It  appears  that  the  clergymen 
alluded  to  practise  many  of  the  ceremonies  for  which  the  Bishop  of 
London  recently  condemned  Mr.  Bennett,  such,  for  example,  as  having 
lights  on  the  altar  during  Morning  Prayer,  preaching  in  the  surplice, 
intoning  the  prayers,  and  turning  from  the  congregation  during  certain 
portions  of  the  service.  To  these  practices  his  Grace  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  objects,  as  contrary  to  the  rubrical  directions  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  in  the  communications  he  has  already 
made  has  peremptorily  ordered  their  discontinuance.  In  most  of  the 
cases  which  have  come  under  his  Grace’s  notice,  the  clergymen  to 
whom  his  instructions  have  been  addressed  have  merely  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  the  letters  addressed  to  them,  and  have  persevered  in 
the  practices  which  the  archbishop  considers  objectionable.  His 
Grace  has  therefore  determined  on  issuing  monitions  against  the 
offending  parties,  and  they  will  be  served  forthwith  by  the  officer  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  If  after  the  receipt  of  the  monitions  the 
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clerj^ymen  alluded  to  persist  in  the  course  they  have  so  long  practised, 
his  Grace  has  determined  on  citing  them  into  his  court,  in  order  .-to 
bring  the  disputed  question  to  a  final  issue.  The  matter  is  likely  to  be 
productive  of  much  interest  to  the  Church.” 

The  Ivev.  Dr.  Drew,  of  llelfast,  has  lately  denounced  his 
own  diocesan,  as  well  as  the  Bishop  of  IVIeath,  and  others  on 
the  Irish  bench,  as  ^  coristahle  bisho2)Sy  and  as  the  corrupters  and 
enslavers  of  their  clergy,  though  they  had  been  before  their 
elevation  ‘  the  obscurest  of  the  obscure,’  and  as  the  bitter 
enemies  of  the  Bible. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  two  theological  systems  in  the 
Church  of  England,  bound  together  by  the  iron  ligaments  of 
the  State,  and  two  parties  corresponding — the  party  of  the 
Popish  liturgy,  and  the  party  of  the  Protestant  articles.  These 
parties  have  never  been  at  peace  unless  when  asleep — and  hence 
the  immutability  of  which  the  ‘Achill  Herald’  boasts.  The  moment 
the  Etangelical  party  awakens  and  moves,  the  Catholic  party, 
roused  by  the  uniting  chain,  or  by  the  instinct  of  jealousy,  com¬ 
mences  a  fierce  attack,  and  beats  down  its  miserable  companions. 
Had  this  union  been  like  that  of  the  Siamese  twins,  the  efi’ect  of 
some  living  bond,  it  might  be  endured ;  but  it  is  the  union  of 
two  prisoners  animated  by  mutual  hatred,  and  chained  together 
in  a  Neapolitan  dungeon  I 

The  origin  of  this  perpetual  contrariety  and  wretched  impo¬ 
tence,  is  exhibited  in  the  following  passage  from  Macaulay’s 
History  of  England  : — 

“  The  man  who  took  the  chief  part  in  settling  tlie  conditions  of  the 
alliance  which  produced  the  Anglican  Church  was  Thomas  Cranmer. 
He  was  the  representative  of  both  parties,  which,  at  that  time,  needed 
each  other’s  assistance.  He  was  at  once  a  divine  and  a  courtier.  In 
his  character  of  divine,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  go  as  far  in  the  way 
of  change  as  any  Swiss  or  Scottish  reformer.  In  his  character  of 
courtier,  he  was  desirous  to  preserve  that  organization  which  hud, 
during  many  ages,  admirably  served  the  purposes  of  the  bishops  of 
Home,  and  might  be  expected  now  to  serve  equally  well  the  purposes 
of  the  English  kings  and  of  tlieir  ministers.  His  temper  and  his 
understanding  eminently  fitted  him  to  act  as  mediator.  Saintly  in  his 
professions,  unscrupulous  in  his  dealings,  zealous  for  nothing,  bold  in 
speculation,  a  coward  and  time-server  in  action,  a  placable  enemy  and 
a  luke-warm  friend,  he  was  in  every  way  qualified  to  arrange  the  terms 
of  the  coalition  between  the  religious  and  the  worldly  enemies  of 
Popery.  To  this  day  the  constitution,  the  doctrines,  the  services  of 
the  Church  retain  the  visible  marks  of  the  compromise  from  which  she 
sprang.  She  occupies  a  middle  position  between  the  churches  of 
Rome  and  of  Geneva.  Her  doctrinal  confessions  and  discourses, 
composed  by  Protestants,  set  forth  principles  of  theology  in  which 
Calvin  or  Knox  would  have  found  scarcely  a  word  to  disapprove.  Her 
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prayers  and  thanksgivings,  derived  from  the  ancient  breviaries,  are 
very  generally  such  that  Cardinal  Fisher  or  Cardinal  Pole  might  have 
heartily  joined  in  them.  A  controversialist  who  puts  an  Arminian  sense 
on  her  articles  and  homilies,  will  be  pronounced  by  candid  men  to  be 
as  unreasonable  as  a  controversialist  who  denies  that  the  doctrine  of 
baptismal  regeneration  can  be  discovered  in  her  liturgy.  The  Church 
of  Rome  held  that  episcopacy  was  of  divine  institution,  and  that 
certain  supernatural  graces  of  a  high  order  had  been  transmitted  by 
the  imposition  of  hands,  through  fifty  generations,  from  the  eleven 
who  received  their  commission  on  the  Galilean  mount,  to  the  bishops 
who  met  at  Trent.  A  large  body  of  Protestants,  on  the  other  hand, 
regarded  prelacy  as  positively  unlawful,  and  persuaded  themselves  that 
they  found  a  very  different  form  of  ecclesiastical  government  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  Scriptures.  The  founders  of  the  Anglican  Church  took 
a  middle  course.  They  retained  episcopacy,  but  they  did  not  declare 
it  to  be  an  institution  essential  to  the  w’clfare  of  a  Christian  society, 
©r  to  the  efficacy  of  the  sacraments.’ 


Art.  ll,^Skeich  of  Mairwara,  By  Lieut.-Col,  Dixon.  London : 

Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.  1850. 

Since  this  work  has  been  prepared  for  private  circulation,  and 
is  not  accessible  to  the  public  generally’,  our  chief  purpose  is  to 
afford  our  readers  a  brief  outline  of  its  contents.  We  have  had 
from  India  accounts  of  military  operations,  w^ar  and  bloodshed, 
to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  taste  of  most  persons ;  zoological, 
botanical,  and  mincralogical  science  has  again  and  again  been 
enriched  from  that  vast  continent ;  the  tricks  of  its  monkeys,  the 
onslaughts  of  its  savage  beasts,  and  the  ugliness  of  its  idols,  have 
long  been  a  staple  amazement  in  English  family  circles :  it  is 
gratifying  to  meet  in  the  volume  before  us,  something  of  a  totally 
different  kind,  and  over  which  every  well-constituted  mind  must 
rejoice — the  serious  and  dignified  subject  of  human  civilization. 
We  are  favoured  by  Colonel  Dixon  w  ith  a  detailed  account  of 
the  progress  of  a  race  of  men  under  his  own  superintendence, 
from  the  condition  of  a  lawdess,  predatory,  barbarous  tribe,  to 
that  of  an  orderly,  peaceable,  and  industrious  peasantry  ;  and  of 
their  land,  from  a  jungle  waste  to  a  well-cultivated  and  produc¬ 
tive  country. 

Mairwara  forms  a  portion  of  the  mountainous  district  stretching 
from  Goozerat  to  Delhi ;  it  is  bounded  by  Ajmeer  on  the  north, 
^leywar  on  the  east  and  south,  and  Marwar  on  the  west,  and 
extends  over  about  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  w  ith  a  breadth 
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of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  in  its  widest  part.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  have  sprung  from  many  different  sources,  a  great  portion 
of  them  from  men  who,  at  various  times,  have  taken  refuge  in 
that  country,  being  driven  into  exile  on  account  of  their  own 
crimes,  or  the  fanaticism  of  their  brethren.  In  the  records  of 
the  early  existence  of  this  people  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
what  is  fabulous  from  what  is  historical ;  enough,  however,  is 
known  to  show  that  they  have  for  ages  devoted  themselves  to 
plundering  expeditions,  robbery,  and  violence  of  all  kinds.  The 
annoying  depredations  of  the  Mairs  led  to  many  attempts  on  the 
part  of  neighbouring  princes  to  subjugate  them ;  no  less  than 
eight  unsuccessful  expeditions  were  undertaken  against  them 
between  the  years  a.d.  17j25  and  a.d.  1816 — in  one  instance, 
with  an  army  of  60,000  men,  which  was  totally  routed  in  its 
attempt  to  drive  the  Mairs  from  their  mountain  home.  The 
subjugation  of  these  lawless  depredators  was,  however,  at  length 
effected  by  a  small  British  force.  Considerable  annoyances  had 
been  long  endured  ;  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  states  was  destroyed ;  and,  all  attempts  to  enter  into  treaty 
having  failed,  the  Britisli  commander  found  that  the  strong  arm 
of  military  power  was  his  only  resource,  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
course  of  three  months,  from  November  1820,  to  January  1821, 
the  whole  of  Mairwara  was  completely  brought  into  subjection, 
and  has  remained  so  ever  since. 

The  following  extract  will  afford  the  reader  an  acquaintance 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Mairs,  at  the  time  of  their 
subjugation : — 

‘  Although  the  Mairs  consider  themselves  Hindoos,  their  observances 
of  that  religion  are  extremely  loose ;  nor  would  any  one  brought  up  in 
the  tenets  of  that  faith  acknowledge  them  as  associates.  They  are  per¬ 
fectly  regardless  of  all  the  forms  enjoined  as  to  ablution,  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  their  food,  and  other  set  ceremonies.  Nor  do  they  pay  religious 
reverence  to  the  idols  worshipped  by  orthodox  believers  of  that  persua¬ 
sion  . Their  principal  food  is  Indian  corn  and  barley-bread. 

They  partake  freely  of  sheep,  goats,  cows,  and  buffaloes,  when  such 
food  is  available.  No  interdiction  exists  as  to  the  use  of  spirituous 
liquors.  Hog’s  flesh,  deer,  fish,  and  fowls,  form  no  part  of  their  diet. 
Their  marriages  are  conducted  after  the  custom  of  the  Hindoos,  and  it 
is  considered  an  imperative  duty  to  collect  the  whole  clan  to  celebrate 
the  funeral  feast  of  a  departed  relation . Some  pernicious  cus¬ 

toms  prevailed,  which  called  for  the  exercise  of  Colonel  Hall’s  best 
abilities  in  inducing  the  Mairs  to  relinquish  them.  These  were  the 
sale  of  women,  female  infanticide,  and  slavery.  It  was  customary  for 
sons  to  sell  their  mothers  on  the  death  of  their  fathers,  and  for  hus¬ 
bands,  at  their  own  caprice  or  pleasure,  to  dispose  of  their  wives,  to 
whom  they  had  been  lawfully  wedded.  Women  were  considered  in 
the  light  of  property,  and  could  be  disposed  of  or  transferred  with  the 
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same  freedom  and  facility  as  cattle  or  land  were  sold.  On  the  demise 
of  the  father,  the  mother  lapsed  to  the  son  as  part  of  the  paternal  inhe¬ 
ritance,  and  he  could  sell  her  at  his  pleasure,  provided  he  adhered  to 
the  rules  observed  in  his  own  clan,  which  enjoined  that  a  man  cannot 
marry  the  wife  of  a  deceased  younger  brother,  but  may  take  in  wedlock 
the  widow  of  his  deceased  elder  brother :  the  intention  being,  that  the 
widow  may  form  connexion  with  a  junior  of  the  family,  but  cannot  ho 
taken  as  a  wife  by  an  elder  brother.’ — Pp.  28,  29. 

The  measures  adopted  to  repress  these  evil  practices  were 
wise,  and  so  far  successful,  that,  in  the  words  of  Colonel 
Dixon, — 

‘  For  many  years  past,  no  female  children  have  been  put  to  death. 
The  practice  has  fallen  altogether  into  desuetude.  Indeed,  so  greatly 
have  the  ideas  of  the  people  changed  on  this  and  other  usages  since 
the  introduction  of  our  rule,  that  the  commission  of  such  an  act  would 
now  be  viewed  as  a  most  heinous  crime.  Personal  advantage  has, 
however,  had  its  weight  in  bringing  round  the  desirable  reform. 
Daughters  are  no  longer  looked  upon  as  a  source  of  trouble  and 
anxiety ;  marriage  being  open  to  the  poorest  classes,  they  arc  much  in 
requisition.  Hence,  fathers  rejoice  on  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  seeing 
they  are  now  to  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  wealth.’ — P.  81. 

We  have  in  the  following  sentences  the  picture  of  a  noble 
race  of  men  : — 

‘  This  people  bear  the  character  of  being  faithful,  kind,  and  gene¬ 
rous  ;  possessing  a  strong  clannish  attachment  towards  each  other. 
They  are  bold,  very  regardless  of  life,  and  always  ready  to  take  their 
own  or  that  of  others  for  very  trifling  causes.  They  arc  easily  excited 
to  desperate  acts,  and  as  easily  subdued  by  a  mild  address ;  or  if  time 
be  allowed  them  to  cool.  They  are  much  attached  to  their  families. 
The  dishonour  of  their  wives  was  avenged  by  death  alone.  Indeed,  the 
sword  was  their  constant  companion,  and  the  arbitrator  and  assuager 
of  all  injuries.  Feuds  not  avenged  in  one  generation,  were  handed 
down  as  an  heir-loom  to  their  descendants,  to  be  dealt  with  as  occasion 
and  opportunity  allowed. 

‘  Though  residing  in  the  hills,  their  stature  is  by  no  means  low.  They 
are  of  all  sizes,  well-made,  good-looking,  active,  and  hardy.  Armed 
with  a  sword  and  shield,  they  will  face  any  danger  fearlessly.  They 
constantly  encounter  tigers  without  any  other  weapon ;  but  they  never 
boast  of  their  exploits,  and  think  they  have  only  performed  their  duty 
in  exposing  their  lives  to  all  hazards.’ — Pp.  33,  34. 

Into  the  details  of  the  arrangements  consequent  upon  the 
subjugation  of  this  territory,  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enter. 
The  mode  of  governing  it  appears  to  have  been  wisely  adapted 
to  the  character,  wants,  and  circumstances  of  the  people.  Ot 
this  we  have  the  most  conclusive  proof  in  the  gradual  iinj)rove- 
ment  of  the  manners  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  in  the 
strong  attachment  to  llritish  rule,  which,  in  a  short  time,  sprang 
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op  amongst  them.  On  one  occasion,  when  reports  were  rife 
that  the  first  arrangements  in  Mairwara  were  about  to  be  broken 
up,  and  its  villages  handed  over  by  the  British  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  states,  the  deepest  regret  was  manifested  by  the  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  annual  report  oi  the  superintendent,  dated  1st  of 
October,  1840,  states  that — 

‘  Numerous  petitions  have  been  received,  and  all  breathing  the  same 
painful  and  heart-breaking  sentiments ;  extreme  despondence  that  they 
should  be  transferred  to  states  to  which  they  formerly  paid  only  a  no¬ 
minal  allegiance:  that  the  British  Government,  through  extreme  kind¬ 
ness,  conciliation,  and  liberality,  had  weaned  them  from  their  former 
predatory  habits,  and  had  taught  them  the  arts  of  peaceful  industry : 
that  under  the  favour  and  solicitude  of  that  paternal  government,  their 
children  were  becoming  an  industrious  peasantry,  looking  alone  to  the 
produce  of  their  land  as  the  means  of  their  livelihood :  that  at  present 
they  were  eating  the  bread  of  industry  in  full  security  :  that  what  they 
earned  was  their  own,  and  in  full  confidence  that  they  and  their  pos¬ 
terity  would  live  in  peace  and  happiness  under  the  shade  of  the  British 
Government :  that  they  had  sunk  all  their  savings  and  profits  on  the 
improvement  of  their  paternal  lands :  that  their  separation  from  the 
British  rule  w'ould  dissipate  and  utterly  destroy  all  the  visions  of  hap¬ 
piness  they  had  so  fondly  hoped  would  be  permanent,  and  descend 
from  father  to  son  in  perpetuity.’ — P.  70. 

Such  expressions  from  a  people  but  lately  raised  from  the 
condition  of  semi-barbarous  banditti,  speak  much  for  the  talent 
and  benevolence  of  the  men  upon  whom  the  conduct  of  their 
government  devolved.  In  1835,  Colonel  Hall,  who  had  been 
for  thirteen  years  superintendent  of  Mairwara,  retired  from  that 
office  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  'was  succeeded  in  it  by  the 
author  of  the  >vork  before  us.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the 
intelligence  communicated  respecting  the  progress  of  the  district 
becomes  more  minute  and  interesting.  The  new  superintendent 
at  once  discovered  that  the  soil  alone  was  the  source  from  which 
wealth  could  be  obtained,  and  independence  of  circumstances 
secured.  He  found,  too,  that  success  depended  on  his  personal 
efforts,  and  the  devotion  of  his  whole  time  and  talents  to  the 
work  before  him.  That  he  thus  gave  himself  entirely  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purpose  is  fully  proved  by  the  extensive 
works  which  were  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  the  vigour  with 
which  they  were  carried  on. 

I'lie  district  of  Mairwara  being  essentially  mountainous,  the 
rain  which  fell,  and  which  was  but  little  in  j)roportion  to  that  of 
other  districts,  unless  obstructed  immediately,  flowed  off,  with¬ 
out  saturating  the  soil  sufficiently  for  agricultural  purposes. 
Repeated  famines,  and  the  consequent  return  of  the  people  to 
their  former  predatory  habits,  resulted  from  this.  Uhe  first 
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step  towards  improvement,  therefore,  w^as  to  provide  means  of 
retaining  on  the  soil  every  drop  of  rain  that  fell.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  channels  which  drained  the  tract  during  the  season  of 
the  rains,  were  closed  up  by  embankments,  and  great  reservoirs, 
or  tulaoSy  were  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 
Much  tact  was  displayed  in  awakening  an  interest  amongst  the 
people  in  these  projects,  and  instilling  into  them  a  love  of  agri¬ 
culture  and  a  sense  of  its  importance.  Tools  w  ere  provided  and 
money  advanced,  to  encourage  them  to  aid  these  great  opera¬ 
tions  for  increasing  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  by  sinking  wells, 
constructing  narees^  and  building  dike  walls. 

‘  The  success  of  all  arrangements  must/  in  our  author’s  words, 

‘  depend  on  the  untiring  zeal  and  vigilance  of  the  superintendent.  To 
carry  through  his  projects,  it  would  be  necessary  that  he  disengage 
himself  fronri  all  private  pursuits  and  pleasures,  and  devote  his  entire 

undivided  energies  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  object . It  was  his 

ambition  to  secure  the  country  against  drought,  to  provide  the  means 
for  sowing  two  crops  in  every  village,  in  order  that  the  people  should 
possess  no  leisure  for  predatory  excursions  ;  to  develop  the  capabilities 
of  the  country,  and  so  to  induce  the  people  into  the  habits  of  an 
industrious  peasantry ;  that  Mairwara,  as  a  whole,  might  serve  as  a 
pattern  in  all  respects  to  our  Rajpoot  neighbours.’ — P.  94. 

The  dependence  of  agricultural  prosperity  on  the  intervention 
of  the  Muhajuns  (traders  and  shopkeepers)  w'as  speedily  felt, 
and  the  next  step  in  importance  for  the  progress  of  Mairwara 
was  the  locating  of  people  of  this  caste.  Hitherto  dealings  had 
been  carried  on  at  a  great  disadvantage  with  Muhajuns  from  the 
towns  of  the  neighbouring  districts ;  suspicion  of  tlie  Mairs 
preventing  any  of  them  from  being  induced  to  settle  in  the 
country.  To  work  out  the  independence  of  the  state  in  this 
respect,  it  was  resolved  to  build  a  small  town,  or  Kushah,  on  a 
waste  spot  of  land  adjacent  to  the  cantonment  of  Beawr.  The 
advantages  which  had  been  anticipated  from  this  novel  and  bold 
measure  of  locating  a  town  composed  of  foreigners  in  the  heart 
of  the  Mugra  were  fully  realized.  The  Muhajuns  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  moved  over  with  their  families,  to  settle 
permanently  in  the  district ;  safety  was  ensured  to  them  partly 
by  their  numbers,  and  still  more  by. the  construction  of  a  strong 
fortified  wall  around  the  town.  The  name  which  this  new 
settlement  has  received  is  NyaNuggur;  its  present  condition, 
and  its  benefits  to  the  district,  are  thus  described : — 

‘It  has  been  stated  that  in  1835,  the  district  of  Mairwara  was 
wholly  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  its  supplies  ;  that  the  can¬ 
tonment  of  Beawr  was  destitute  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  beyond 
the  provision  of  Ata,  Dal,  and  coarse  cloths.  But  this  state  of 
destitution  has  yielded  to  the  efforts  of  determination  and  energy.  The 
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tables  have  now  been  turned,  and  in  place  of  seekings  supplies  from 
distant  towns,  we  have  ourselves  become  the  source  of  supply  to 
surrounding  countries.  In  the  course  of  tNvelve  years  a  town  has  been 
built,  and  fortified  by  a  wall  two  miles  in  length.  A  population 
numbering  perhaps  nine  thousand  souls,  entire  foreigners  to  the  country, 
have  come  to  settle  with  us  ;  and  having  built  their  shops  and  houses, 
are  now  sedulously  engaged  on  their  own  immediate  callings.  An 
extensive  and  prosperous  trade  has  arisen,  and  has  become  cemented 
by  time ;  while  Nya  Nuggur  presents  a  great  variety  in  its  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  is  a  sample  of  industry  worthy  of  imitation  by  our  neigh¬ 
bours.’ — Pp.  109,  110 

After  this  sketch  of  the  general  progress  of  the  district,  a 
great  part  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  minute  descriptions  of 
the  various  tank  embankments  which  have  been  constructed,  to 
retain  water  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  want  of  space  com¬ 
pels  us  to  forego  extracting  any  of  these  descriptions  for  the 
reader’s  benefit ;  but,  since  the  foundation  of  all  improvements 
in  Mairwara  has  been  the  construction  of  these  tulaos,  or  em¬ 
bankments,  while  the  account  of  them  constitutes  the  main 
interest  of  Colonel  Dixon’s  book,  we  give  the  following  general 
description  : — 

‘  To  admit  of  the  construction  of  a  tulao^  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  that  the  face  of  the  country  should  possess  an  irregular, 
uneven  surface,  traversed  by  hollows  and  corresponding  elevations. 
The  bund  is  thrown  across  the  low  ground,  whereby  the  water  is 
obstructed  in  its  passage,  and  being  collected  into  a  body,  it  constitutes 
a  tank,  or  tulao.  Hilly  countries  are  peculiarly  well  suited  for  works 
of  this  kind ;  while  their  presence  is  the  more  necessary,  since  the 
rain-water,  unless  impeded  in  its  descent,  immediately  flows  off  to  the 
lower  lands  without  penetrating  into  the  soil,  or  imparting  moisture 
sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  cultivation.  Their  construction  in  such 
positions  is  generally  attended  with  local  facilities  in  the  provision  of 
stone  and  lime  required  for  the  walls  of  masonry,  and  in  offering  an 
abundant  supply  of  wood  for  calcining  lime.  Land  at  a  distance  from 
the  hills,  whose  surface  is  broken  into  gentle  undulations,  is  aLso 
adapted  for  embankment  works.  It  being  desired  to  form  a  tulao  on 
a  plain  possessing  such  gentle  undulations,  having  alternately  a  rise 
and  corresponding  hollow  or  valley,  the  nuddee,  or  nullah,  which  drains 
the  country  during  the  prevalence  of  the  rains,  is  in  the  first  instance 
sought.  including  the  watercourse  within  the  tulao,  a  supply  of 
water  is  provided  for.  The  largeness  of  the  area  of  the  land  drained 
by  the  nullah  is  a  subject  of  the  first  importance,  since  on  the  supply 
of  water  depend  the  size  and  extent  of  the  work.  If  it  be  in  contem¬ 
plation  to  construct  a  large  work,  calculated  to  irrigate  several  hundred 
beegahs  of  cultivation,  the  area  over  which  the  nullah  or  feeder 
exercises  its  influence  should  cover  several  square  miles.  On  the 
provision  of  a  full  and  ample  supply  of  water  depends  the  success  of 
our  operations.  In  a  country,  therefore,  like  Rajpootana,  where  the 
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seasons  are  extremely  unequal,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  superabundant 
supply  ;  the  only  precautionary  arrangement  necessary  in  that  case 
being  to  leave  a  larger  escape  for  the  spare  water,  in  order  that  the 
embankment  may  not  be  injured  or  overtopped  by  floods  during  heavy 
or  continued  rain.  The  arrangement  for  the  provision  of  water  being 
deemed  full  and  satisfactory,  the  next  point  for  consideration  is  the 
selection  of  a  site  for  the  bund.  In  making  this  choice  practice  much 
facilitates  the  operation.  An  experienced  eye  will  at  once  decide  on 
the  local  advantages  of  position.  The  first  consideration  is  to  reduce 
the  length  of  the  bund  to  be  thrown  across  the  hollow  to  the  shortest 
measurement ;  for  the  larger  the  embankment,  the  greater  the  outlay. 
In  this  decision,  attention  must  be  given  that  the  ground  which  is  to 
form  the  bed  of  the  tulao  is  nearly  level,  or  that  it  has  a  very  gentle 
fall  towards  the  intended  bund.  Were  the  ground  to  have  a  great 
slope,  the  expansive  capacity  of  the  bed  would  be  restricted.  To  make 
it  more  capacious  the  embankment  must  receive  a  considerable  eleva¬ 
tion.  If,  therefore,  the  smallest  span  across  the  hollow  or  valley  gives 
a  limited  space  for  the  bed,  it  would  be  proper  to  seek  some  other  spot 
affording  a  greater  expanse  for  the  water,  with  an  increased  length  of 
bund.  The  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  foundation  is  to  be  sunk 
is  to  be  taken  into  account.  Loose  sand  should,  if  practicable,  be 
avoided  ;  for  it  may  be  requisite  to  dig  eight  or  ten  feet  before  firm 
ground  or  rock  be  found.  In  some  instances  this  inconvenience,  when 
confined  to  the  nuddees  and  nullahs,  is  not  to  be  obviated.  The 
foundation  must  then  be  sunk  ten,  twelve,  or  fifteen  feet  in  depth, 
until  firm  ground,  rock,  or  \vater  be  reached,  when  the  excavation  is 
filled  in  with  lime  masonry,  forming  a  massive  wall,  sufficiently  sub¬ 
stantial  to  support  the  superstructure.  On  some  occasions,  the  income 
of  whaler  is  so  great,  that  notwithstanding  external  appliances  for  its 
extraction,  the  depth  of  the  foundation  cannot  be  carried  beyond  ten 
or  fifteen  feet,  while  the  soil  below  is  sand.  The  course  observed  in 
such  instances  is,  to  partition  off  a  few  yards  of  the  trench,  or  founda¬ 
tion,  by  a  wall  of  clay  or  mud  mixed  with  straw',  and  then  to  employ 
ten  or  twenty  men  to  bale  out  the  w'ater.  When  the  trench  cannot 
be  farther  deepened,  stones  and  unslaked  lime  are  thrown  into  it  pro¬ 
miscuously,  care  being  taken  there  is  an  ample  share  of  lime. 

‘  The  stone  and  mortar  settle  down  into  one  mass.  The  operation  is 
continued  until  the  trench  is  filled  with  masonry  up  to  the  water-mark. 
A  line  of  arches  is  then  built  on  this  broad  foundation.  The  centering 
of  each  arch  is  formed  of  solid  masonry ;  and  when  the  w'ork  has  been 
carried  out  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  the  arches  are  built  over  the 
centerings.  Thus  the  superstructure  is  supported  by  a  series  of  solid 
arches,  while  they  rest  on  a  massive  wall  of  lime  masonry.  In  case 
the  foundations  should  sink,  it  is  probable  it  would  descend  as  a  ma^s ; 
but  should  the  sinking  be  partial,  the  arches  w'ould  be  found  useful  iu 
binding  the  fabric  into  one  mass.  Rock  on  the  surface  is  the  best 
foundation,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  cheapest.  The  proximity  of 
stone  and  lime  to  the  proposed  site  is  a  matter  of  importance.  Positions 
iu  other  respects  good,  sometimes  become  useless  from  the  ditficulty 
attendmg  the  provision  of  materials.  The  most  favourable  features  for 
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the  construction  of  a  tulao  may  thus  be  enumerated : — A  broad  expanse 
of  land  to  the  front  of  the  proposed  bund,  to  form  its  bed — it  should  be 
nearly  level,  having  a  slight  inclination  towards  the  embankment ;  the 
land  to  the  rear  to  be  of  greater  extent  than  the  bed,  and  slightly  lower 
in  its  level,  in  order  that  every  portion  of  it  be  irrigated  through 
masonry  sluices  constructed  in  the  bund,  and  communicating  with 
earthen  drains  leading  to  each  field  ;  a  nuddee,  or  nullah,  proviuing  an 
ample  supply  of  water  to  the  tank  ;  a  rocky  foundation  at  a  small  depth 
from  the  surface ;  water  procurable  from  the  bed  of  the  nuddee,  or  from 
a  well,  for  the  use  of  the  work  and  workpeople  ;  stone  and  stone-lime, 
or  kunkur,  with  wood  or  cow-dung  to  calcine  it,  within  a  reasonable 
distance  of  the  scene  of  work.  It  rarely  happens  that  all  these  advan¬ 
tages  are  offered  at  one  locality.’ — Pp.  138 — 140. 

The  result  of  the  construction  of  these  tulaos  is,  that  vast  dis¬ 
tricts  of  land,  which  were  previously  covered  with  dense  jungle, 
arc  now  brought  into  a  state  of  high  cultivation  ;  the  scenery  of 
the  country  has  gained  the  addition  of  many  beautiful  mountain- 
lakes  ;  while  the  benefits  in  every  respect  to  tlic  inhabitants  arc 
incalculable. 

In  the  year  1842,  the  neighbouring  district  of  Ajmcer  was 
placed  under  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  Mairwara.  'i'hc 
same  indefatigable  energy  marked  his  labours  in  this  new  field ; 
and  the  same  course  of  operations  which  had  been  so  successfully 
carried  out  in  Mairwara  were  now  commenced  in  Ajmcer.  The 
people  of  this  district  had  previously  sunk  into  lethargy  and  dis¬ 
content,  the  better  condition  of  their  neighbours  in  Mairwara 
having  operated  to  increase  rather  than  to  remove  these  feelings. 
On  the  new  arrangement,  however,  coming  into  operation,  the 
fiicc  of  affairs  received  a  new  aspect : — 

‘  Every  village  was  visited.  The  people,  according  to  old  custom, 
assembled  under  the  awming  at  the  superintendent’s  tent ;  the  means, 
and  local  capabilities,  of  each  village  were  discussed ;  places  offering 
facilities  for  the  construction  of  embankments,  or  for  the  sinking  of 
w’ells,  were  examined  ;  assistance  w'as  tendered  to  all  in  working  out 
the  amendment  of  their  social  condition :  but,  above  all,  the  health, 
heart-content,  and  improvement  of  station  and  respectability,  which 
would  inevitably  result  from  an  adherence  to  habits  of  industry  and 
thrift,  w’ere  inculcated  on  their  minds.  The  people  were  quick  in  com¬ 
prehending  our  intentions  towards  them ;  and,  having  the  example  of 
the  prosperity  of  Mairwara  before  them,  eagerly  entered  into  our 
plans.  Embankments  rose  up  in  many  places,  giving  fertility  to  a  soil 
which  heretofore  had  been  barren  and  waste  ;  new  villages  were  located, 
wells  were  sunk  where  local  advantages  favoured  the  measure,  and 
narees  were  constructed.  In  the  course  of  a  few  brief  months,  Ajmeer 
threw  off  her  lethargy.  Life  and  energy  pervaded  each  village.  The 
superintendent  moved  from  place  to  place,  encouraging  the  zealous,  and 
urging  the  inactive  to  exertion.’ — Pp.  182,  183. 
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Ab  the  news  of  these  operations  both  in  Mairwara  and  Ajmecr, 
and  of  their  attendant  benefits,  became  generally  known,  there 
were  calls  from  various  quarters,  and  requests  from  high  autho¬ 
rities,  for  the  issuing  of  some  definite  and  detailed*  account  of 
them.  That  which  most  immediately  led  to  the  compilation  of 
the  present  volume  was  a  command  to  the  same  effect  by  the 
Government  of  India,  and  conveyed  in  the  following  words  to 
the  Agent  Governor-General  Rajpootana ; — 

*  Major  Dixon’s  management  of  the  territory  under  his  charge  has 
always  been  so  admirable  and  so  successful,  and  the  example  he  sets  to 
other  officers  similarly  entrusted  with  the  management  of  new  countries 
might  be  made  so  successful  if  the  results  of  his  labours  were  published 
by  Government,  that  the  Governor -General  in  Council  requests  you 
will  call  upon  him  for  a  succinct  report  of  the  progress  of  improvement 
in  the  territory  under  his  charge,  with  an  explanation  of  the  process  by 
which  he  has  converted  tribes  of  plunderers  into  communities  of  indus¬ 
trious  agriculturists,  with  a  view  to  its  publication.’ — Pp.  231,  232. 

This  is  but  an  example  of  many  encomiums  passed  upon  the 
superintendent  of  Mairwara,  and  in  the  very  highest  of  them 
every  reader  of  this  volume  will  fully  concur.  It  affords  a  rare 
instance  of  the  rapid  progress  of  civilization,  where  a  man  of 
talent,  energy,  and  benevolence  is  at  the  head  of  the  movement ; 
and  of  the  triumph  over  the  greatest  naturtal  obstacles,  both  in 
the  country  and  the  people,  by  scientific  knowledge,  perseve¬ 
rance,  and  philanthropy  combined  in  one  person.  The  work 
before  us  contains  an  admirable  map  of  the  districts  of  Mairwara 
and  Ajmeer,  with  elaborate  plans  of  the  various  constructions  of 
which  it  treats,  and  is  embellished  with  landscape  views  of  the 
country,  from  drawings  by  Lieut.  C.  Herbert,  affording  specimens 
of  the  lithographic  art,  as  beautiful  as  any  it  has  fallen  to  our  lot 
to  see.  Although  denied  to  the  public  generally,  this  work 
w'ill  find  its  way  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  where  it  will 
undoubtedly  produce  valuable  results.  Mairwara  itself,  if  its 
future  history  bear  out  what  it  now  promises,  must,  before  long, 
become  in  every  respect  a  model  district,  the  centre  of  beneficial 
influences,  and  the  source  of  civilization  to  a  vast  surrounding 
tract  of  country. 

M  e  cannot  look  on  these  admirable  exertions  to  raise  a  bar¬ 
barous  people  without  some  anxiety  that  they  should  be  instructed 
in  the  truths  of  the  gospel.  Believing  that  Christianity  is  the 
great  civilizer  of  man,  we,  at  the  same  time,  learn  from  history, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  that  the  preacher  of  salvation  usually 
follow  s  the  track  of  the  discoverer,  the  conqueror,  or  the  mer¬ 
chant.  Among  the  remoter  and  more  barbarous  tribes  of  the 
Lastern  world,  our  religion  is  as  yet  unknown.  As  these  tribes 
are  brought  under  the  rule  of  the  British  Empire,  they  ought  to 
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be  visited  by  the  Christian  schoolmaster  and  the  Christian  mis¬ 
sionary.  ^  Ave  hope  that  some  one  of  onr  missionary  societies  are 
considering  the  spiritual  wants  of  Mairwara.  We  shall  look 
with  some  interest  for  reports  of  their  proceedings  there.  In  no 
other  way  do  we  expect  the  highest  culture  of  the  interesting 
j^ople  for  whom  Colonel  Dixon  has  done  so  much.  Labours 
like  his  are  of  incalculable  value  in  themselves,  in  their  influence 
on  surrounding  states,  and  in  the  larger  views  which  they  suggest 
to  the  promoters  of  British  power  in  India ;  but  they  interest  us 
yet  more  deeply  as  specimens  of  the  grand  harmonious  move¬ 
ments  by  which  Providence  is  gradually  preparing  all  nations 
and  tribes  for  understanding  and  repeating  the  Apocalyptic  song 
of  redemption,  in  which  all  the  tongues  of  earth  are  to  blend  their 
ascriptions  to  Him  that  sitteth  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb. 


Art.  III. — Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  Contemporaries,  include 
ing  numerous  original  Letters,  chiefly  from  Strawberry  Hill.  Edited 
by  Eliot  Warburton,  Esq.,  Author  of  ‘  The  Crescent  and  the 
Cross,*  &c.  &c.  In  Two  Volumes.  London:  Colburn.  1851. 

The  character  of  Horace  Walpole  combined  several  elements 
rarely  found  together.  He  had  talents,  industry,  sagacity,  and, 
in  some  sense,  taste  ;  yet  thought,  said,  and  did  the  silliest  things, 
was  indolent  and  efl'eminate,  pronounced  the  most  ridiculous 
judgments  on  men  and  books,  and  sinned  in  every  way  against 
the  laws  of  propriety.  Living,  no  one  loved  him ;  and  dead, 
it  is  impossible  to  respect  his  memory.  Yet  we  read  and  are 
amused  by  his  works,  admire  the  acuteness  of  his  observations 
on  men  and  things,  delight  in  remembering  his  anecdotes,  and 
while  we  sometimes  shrink  from  the  coarseness  of  his  ideas,  are 
often  forced  to  confess  that  he  knew  how  to  appreciate  delicacy 
of  sentiment,  and  that  he  occasionally  makes  touching  appeals 
to  our  noblest  sympathies. 

More,  perhaps,  than  any  other  writer,  he  represents  the 
cynicism  and  frivolity  discoverable  in  the  character  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Seldom  in  any  period  of  the  world  s 
history  has  society  been  more  licentious  or  corrupt.  Iherc  was 
no  fixity  of  opinion,  no  reliance  on  principle,  no  attachment  to 
country  or  creed,  no  reverence  for  the  past,  no  hope  or  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  future.  In  morals,  religion,  and  politics,  each 
influential  individual  might  be  regarded  as  an  Ishmaclite,  w  hose 
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hand  was  against  every  man,  and  every  man’s  hand  against 
him.  In  other  words,  selfishness  was  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and 
tills  may  be  said  to  have  been  condensed  and  incarnated  in 
Horace  W  alpole.  At  times,  no  doubt,  he  appears  to  escape 
from  the  influence  of  this  ethical  incubus,  which  pressed  habitu¬ 
ally  with  all  its  weight  upon  his  mind,  and  squeezed  out  of  it 
every  generous  feeling.  But  upon  further  investigation  we 
shall  find  that  this  is  appearance  only,  since  the  acts  for  which 
we  are  most  inclined  to  give  him  credit  were,  in  truth,  only  so 
many  instances  of  profound  self-consideration  disguised  in  the 
costume  and  aping  the  gait  of  some  imposing  virtue. 

Still  it  must  be  owned  that  selfishness  in  Horace  Walpole 
w'as  frequently  so  moulded  by  philosophical  reflection,  that  it 
produced  much  the  same  results  as  would  have  flowed  from  the 
moral  qualities  w'hose  semblance  it  put  on.  This  seems  to  have 
so  far  blinded  some  of  his  contemporaries,  that  they  gave  him 
credit  for  habits  of  mind  entirely  foreign  to  his  nature.  For 
example,  when  in  a  fit  of  apparent  enthusiasm,  he  made  an  offer 
of  six  thousand  pounds  to  his  cousin.  General  Conway,  in 
order  to  make  amends  to  him  for  the  public  employments  he 
had  lost,  those  acquainted  wdth  the  mere  historical  transaction 
might  have  supposed  him  to  be  actuated  by  pure  motives  of 
friendship,  but  an  attentive  examination  of  subsequent  events 
altogether  destroys  this  idea.  Being  extremely  cool  and  calcu¬ 
lating,  he  foresaw'  the  future  elevation  of  Conw'ay,  and  he  believed 
he  could  not  advance  his  own  fortunes  better  than  by  laying 
him  under  a  great  obligation. 

Horace  Walpole,  however,  like  Moliere’s  Harpagon,  was 
one  of  those  persons  wdio  pick  their  own  pockets.  He  loved 
and  cultivated  humbug  so  much,  that  he  often  overreached 
himself.  Wishing  to  inspire  Con w’ ay  with  a  lofty  idea  of  his 
virtue,  ho  dwelt  so  much  in  his  letters  to  him  on  his  disinterested¬ 
ness,  on  his  aversion  for  public  business,  on  his  love  of  ease,  m 
short,  on  his  absolute  indifference  to  everything  in  the  w  orld  and 
of  it,  that  the  honest  politician  at  length  believed  him,  and, 
therefore,  wdien  he  came  afterw'ards  to  organize  his  administra¬ 
tion,  never  thought  of  including  in  it  the  philosopher  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill.  The  truth  then  came  out — the  lordly  sophist  who 
professed  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Pyrrho’s  perfect  atararui, 
was  at  once  transported  beyond  himself  by  indignation,  and 
oveiiiowed  to  his  numerous  correspondents  with  epistolatory  re¬ 
proaches  against  the  man  who  had  been  simple  enough  to  take 
him  at  his  w'ord.  He  expected,  he  said,  to  have  been  ofi’ered 
some  considerable  employment,  which  he  is  careful  to  add,  he 
wouhl  have  rejected.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that  the  business  of  a  great  nation  ought  not  to  be  do- 
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graded  to  the  purposes  of  personal  compliment.  Besides,  General 
Conway  was  probably  the  only  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
believed  in  Horace  Walpole’s  sincerity.  If  even  he  did  not,  may 
we  not  discover  in  that  circumstance  the  reason  why  he  offered 
him  no  considerable  employment,  as  he  would  have  calculated 
on  his  accepting  it,  which,  taking  into  account  the  habits  and 
temper  of  the  man,  would  have  been  fatal  to  his  cabinet. 

Again,  in  his  reconciliation  with  the  poet  Gray,  we  seem  to 
discover  symptoms  of  a  generous  self-condemnation.  He  had 
injured,  he  had  insulted  his  friend,  he  had  taken  advantage  of 
his  own  wealth  and  of  that  friend’s  poverty  to  impart  additional 
keenness  to  the  insult.  He  had  abandoned  him  heartlessly  in 
a  distant  country,  and  left  him  to  fight  his  way  home  how  he 
could.  After  all  this,  however,  he  had  the  courage,  on  observ¬ 
ing  the  harbingers  of  Gray’s  celebrity,  to  make  advances  to  him, 
to  give  a  full  and  frank  acknowledgment  of  his  fault,  and  to  live 
with  him  on  terms  of  amicable  intercourse.  Had  we  discussed 
this  matter  privately  with  Horace  Walpole,  at  Strawberry  Hill, 
we  sliould  have  been  apprehensive  of  awakening  a  cynical 
feeling  in  the  depths  of  his  mind,  if  we  regarded  the  transac¬ 
tion  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  as  anything  more  than  the 
result  of  prudent  calculation.  Gray,  as  a  poet,  was  one  of  the 
ministers  of  fame ;  and  Horace  Walpole,  being  an  accomplished 
courtier,  could  not  possibly  think  of  maintaining  inimical  relations 
with  one  so  situated.  If  this  conduct  originated  in  nobler 
motives,  he  has  no  one  but  himself  to  blame  for  the  inclination 
we  experience  to  put  a  bad  construction  on  the  proceeding.  I  Ic 
was  in  the  habit  of  discovering  in  all  men  symptoms  of  littleness 
and  selfishness,  and  has,  therefore,  no  reason  to  complain  if 
others  return  him  the  compliment. 

Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  Horace  Walpole  was 
without  excuse  for  the  worldly  system  of  ])hilosophy  he  adopted. 
His  mind  only  reflected  the  lights  which  were  gleaming  and 
flashing  all  around  him.  Most  of  his  contemporaries  were 
sophists,  impatient  of  profound  study,  but  smitten  with  an  un- 
ap|K‘asal)le  passion  for  notoriety :  coveting  the  reputation  for 
wisdom,  but  still  more  desirous  of  reconciling  it  witli  sen¬ 
sual  pleasures;  eager  to  overreach  others,  yet  infinitely  more 
anxious  to  escape  being  overreached  in  their  turn.  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  imagine  that  in  such  a  state  of  things  men  could 
not  be  very  scrupulous  about  the  instruments  they  made  use  of 
to  accomplish  their  ends.  The  world’s  stage  did  not  exhibit  a 
company  of  fierce  combatants  struggling  rudely  for  lead  and 
precedence.  T'hey  who  disj)layed  their  talents  upon  it  were 
indeed  gladiators,  but  they  fought  with  masked  weapons,  and 
never  seemed  to  be  .animated  by  the  desire  of  overthrowing 
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each  other.  They  sported — they  laughed — they  amused — they 
Mattered,  and,  when  the  proper  moment  arrived,  removed  gently 
from  his  pedestal  the  rival  against  whom  they  had  all  along  been 
contending.  If  he  appeared  to  possess  the  slightest  chance  of 
regaining  his  position,  they  were  even  then  careful  not  to  offend 
him  beyond  forgiveness ;  but  if  his  ruin  seemed  complete,  if  the 
world  appeared  resolved  to  place  its  foot  upon  him  for  ever,  his 
lively  and  smiling  antagonists  at  once  displayed  the  scowl  of  im¬ 
mitigable  hatred,  and  plunged  their  weapons  into  him  without 
mercy  or  remorse. 

A  startling  illustration  of  this  truth  is  supplied  by  Horace 
Walpole’s  conduct  towards  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  true 
character  and  significance  of  whose  writings  would  appear  to  be 
as  little  known  to  the  author  of  Horace  Walpole’s  Memoirs  as 
to  Horace  Walpole  himself.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  question  with 
the  present  age  whether  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  had  great 
faults  or  not.  We  know  he  had.  We  arc  perfectly  aware  that 
breathing  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
he  had  received  the  venomous  infection  into  his  moral  system,  and 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  corrupted  and  depraved.  What  it  is  really 
interesting  for  us  to  discover  is,  whether,  in  spite  of  all  this,  he 
did  or  did  not  accomplish  more  for  the  enlightenment  and  the 
intellectual  emancipation  of  his  contemporaries  than  any  other 
man.  Time  has  winnowed  his  theories,  and  separated  long 
ago  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  but  it  still  seems  to  be  the  pleasure 
of  many  to  amuse  themselves  with  casting  about  the  latter,  while 
they  leave  the  former  piled  up  in  golden  mounds,  to  be  carried 
home  and  treasured  up  in  their  hearts  by  those  who  still  await 
the  coming  of  a  social  liberator. 

In  whatever  way  this  may  be  decided,  the  attack  made  on 
Rousseau  by  the  Lord  of  Strawberry  Hill  was  as  unfeeling 
as  it  was  unprovoked.  The  French  Government  had  just  then 
driven  the  philosopher  into  exile,  had  proscribed  his  writings, 
and,  iis  far  as  in  it  lay,  condemned  him  to  all  the  evils  of  friend¬ 
lessness  and  poverty  in  a  strange  land.  A  man  of  generous 
character,  however  much  he  might  have  differed  from  him  in 
politics  or  philosophy,  would,  for  the  moment,  have  laid  aside  all 
recollection  of  these  differences,  and,  from  motives  derived  from 
the  grounds  of  our  common  humanity,  would  have  s^Tupathized 
with  if  he  could  not  aid  him.  But  what  did  Horace  Walpole  do  ? 
Mimicking  the  pedantic  and  conceited  style  of  Frederic  of  Prussia, 
and  assuming  his  name,  he  wrote,  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  a  bitter 
attack  on  the  exiled  philosopher,  intended  to  overwhelm  him 
with  contempt,  and  thus  to  deprive  him  of  the  assistance  which 
commiseration  for  his  sufferings  might  otherwise  have  inclined 
men  to  afford  him.  Of  course  he  could  not,  in  a  citv  like  Paris, 
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be  allowed  to  accomplish  his  disreputable  work  alone.  He 
showed  his  production  to  all  the  enemies  of  Jean  Jacques,  and 
every  one  of  them  seems  to  have  added  fresh  pungency  to  the 
hbel.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Horace  Walpole 
could  have  written  the  letter  himself.  He  was  fully  competent 
to  furnish  the  malice,  but  not  the  wit,  at  least  in  French,  by  which 
it  was  rendered  more  palatable  to  the  courtiers  of  Louis  XV., 
and  all  the  inferior  litterateurs  who  felt  themselves  dwarfed  and 
thrown  completely  into  the  shade  by  the  genius  of  Kousscau. 
They  could  not  foresee  that  when  they  and  their  writings  should 
be  forgotten,  the  author  of  the  *  Contrat  Social,’  would  still  be  so 
popiilar  in  France,  that  twenty-four  thousand  five  hundred  copies 
of  his  whole  works  should  on  an  average  be  sold  every  five 
years. 

Voltaire  was  much  better  qualified  to  command  admiration 
from  Horace  Walpole.  Yet  at  the  outset  our  countryman 
had  the  courage  rather  to  imitate  his  example  than  to  join 
in  the  servile  adulations  which  all  Europe  consented  to  pay 
to  the  philosopher  of  Ferney.  This  writer,  it  is  well  known, 
had  attacked  Shakspeare  with  ignorance  and  indecency,  and 
Horace  Walpole  had  returned  him  the  compliment  in  a  manner 
equally  unbecoming.  He  selected  the  most  vulnerable  points 
of  his  literary  character,  and  by  an  extravagant,  though  skilful 
travestie,  imparted  an  air  of  grotesque  comicality  to  what  was 
meant  to  be  a  picture  of  the  deepest  tragic  passion.  Since  that 
time  the  trick  has  been  played  off’  so  frequently  that  it  now  no 
longer  excites  surprise,  though  it  can  never  cease  to  be  regarded 
as  an  unfair  and  unmanly  style  of  criticism.  Some  years  after¬ 
wards,  Voltaire  read  the  historical  doubts  on  the  character  of 
Richard  the  Third,  with  some  other  of  Horace  Walpole’s  writings, 
and  in  that  courteous  and  polished  manner,  for  which  he  was  at 
all  times  remarkable,  complimented  and  flattered  their  author.  It 
would  have  been  too  much  to  expect  our  countryman  to  exhibit 
indifference  on  such  an  occasion.  When  genius  condescends  to 
praise  the  productions  of  inferior  talent,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  that  the  latter  should  be  insensible  to  the  distinction. 
Horace  Walpole,  however,  surrendered  his  whole  mind  at  once, 
60  that  had  Voltaire  thought  it  worth  while  to  enlist  him  among 
his  perpetual  body-guards  he  might  easily  have  done  so  at  the 
expense  of  a  few  well-turned  compliments.  But  the  great 
sophist  had  conquests  of  far  superior  importance-  to  achieve, 
and,  satisfied  with  having  numbered  the  English  wit  and  lord- 
ling  among  his  worshippers,  passed  on  in  his  luminous  orbit  to 
think  of  him  no  more. 

It  is  impossible  entirely  to  explain  the  celebrity  of  any  man 
by  a  reference  to  his  wealth,  position,  or  connexions,  though  he 
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often  owes  very  much  to  these,  as  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  history  of  literature  will  suffice  to  show.  A  rich  and  iiitlu- 
ential  man’s  nonsense  will  for  a  time  obtain  readers,  while 
wisdom  and  learning  proceeding  from  a  poor  man  are  slowly 
and  reluctantly  received.  In  most  cases,  however,  time  does 
justice  in  these  matters,  by  establishing  the  claims  of  true  genius 
while  it  withers  and  casts  into  utter  oblivion  the  memory  of 
the  opulent  or  titled  pretender.  Still  it  is  painful  to  observe 
with  what  eagerness  the  world  salutes  the  appearance  of  an 
aristocratic  author,  how  it  exaggerates  his  merits,  how  it 
applauds  his  wit,  how  it  stoops  to  pick  up  the  smallest  crumbs 
that  fall  from  his  table.  This  was  pre-eminently  the  case  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  hosts  of  grandees,  laboriously  mimick¬ 
ing  literary  men,  while  they  affected  to  despise  them,  poured 
forth  volumes  without  end,  knowing  well  that  a  reputation  for 
superior  knowledge  or  abilities  is  sure  to  eclipse  and  outhist 
that  which  is  in  the  power  of  riches  or  worldly  distinction  to 
bestow. 

Horace  Walpole  was  greatly  indebted,  at  the  outset,  to  his 
rank  and  means,  for  the  credit  he  enjoyed  in  the  world.  lie 
collected  about  him  the  distributors  of  fame ;  he  entertained,  he 
flattered  them ;  he  made  a  dexterous  use  of  his  father’s  great 
name  ;  he  laid  his  friends  and  relatives  under  contribution ;  he 
courted  the  friendship  of  wits  and  antiquaries,  of  beaux  and 
libertines,  of  women  of  fashion,  of  easy  virtue  and  no  virtue  at 
all ;  he  built  a  gothic  castle,  and  made  a  show  of  it ;  he  set  up  a 
private  printing-press ;  he  reproduced  the  writings  of  grandees, 
and  authors  of  scandalous  memoirs ;  he  patronized  artists  and 
virtuosos,  and  condescended  to  become  the  retailer  of  the  tri¬ 
vialities  and  nothings  of  society,  for  the  entertainment  of  a  host 
of  fashionable,  idle,  and  ambitious  correspondents. 

Y et  it  must  not  be  pretended  that  he  altogether  owed  to  these 
circumstances  his  reputation  as  an  author.  They  facilitated  the 
reception  and  distribution  of  his  writings ;  but  if  these  had  not 
])ossesscd  a  real  value,  they  would  have  been  soon  forgotten. 
Fashion  and  flattery  seldom  survive  the  age  that  produced  them. 
But  Horace  Walpole  is  in  some  sense  still  popular — that  is, 
among  certain  classes  of  readers,  for  his  works  do  not  as  yet 
form  a  part  of  that  great  body  of  literature  which  supplies  intel¬ 
lectual  nourishment  to  the  masses.  If  he  be  still  a  favourite,  it 
is  with  the  literary,  the  dilettanti,  the  semi-antiquarians,  the 
political  gossip-hunters,  the  lovers  of  anecdote,  the  retailers  of 
smart  things  in  society.  His  ‘  Mysterious  Mother,’  though  lull 
of  ability,  does  not  keep  possession  of  the  stage ;  his  ^  Ciistlc 
of  Otranto  ’  scarcely  maintains  its  ground  in  circulating  libraries  ; 
his  ‘  Fugitive  Foetry  ’  has  made  unto  itself  wings,  and  fled  away 
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into  irretrievable  oblivion.  His  *  Historic  Doubts’  have  long' 
been  numbered  among  the  curiosities  of  literature  ;  but  they  ’ 
who  study  the  small  politics,  the  court  ethics,  the  arts,  the 
biography',  or  the  scandal  of  the  last  century,  delight  in  his 
letters,  his  reminiscences,  and  his  historical  fragments. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  Horace  Walpole  was  the  strange 
affectation  of  which  he  was  guilty  in  his  political  profession  of 
faith.  Though  the  son  of  a  prime  minister,  who  exercised  with 
a  strong  hand  the  powers  of  a  constitutional  monarchy,  he  pro¬ 
fessed  from  the  outset  to  be  a  republican,  and  sometimes 
indulged  in  fierce  satire  against  the  regal  system  prevalent 
throughout  Europe.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  only  yielded  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  whole  civilized  world  was  then  immersed 
in  that  strange  moral  atmosphere  which  preceded  the  French 
Revolution,  and  appeared  to  carry  its  principles  into  all  places, 
high  and  low,  producing  at  times  the  strangest  combinations 
between  courtly  and  aristocratic  manners  and  the  opinions  of  the 
Athenian  agora.  Let  the  reader  consider  the  import  and  temper 
of  the  following  verses,  and  ask  himself  whether  anything  fiercer 
could  be  expected  from  a  Chartist  poet  of  the  present  day : — 

‘  The  greatest  curses  any  age  has  known 
Have  issued  from  the  temple  or  the  throne. 

Extent  of  ill  from  kings  at  first  begins, 

But  priests  must  aid  and  consecrate  their  sins. 

The  tortured  subject  might  be  heard  complain. 

When  sinking  under  a  new  \veight  of  chain, 

Or,  more  rebellious,  might  perhaps  repine, 

WTien  taxed  to  dower  a  titled  concubine : 

But  the  priest  christens  all  a  right  divine. 

When  at  the  altar  a  new  monarch  kneels. 

What  conjured  awe  upon  the  people  steals, 

The  chosen  He  adores  the  precious  oil. 

Meekly  receives  the  solemn  charm,  and  while 
The  priest  some  blessed  nothings  mutters  o’er. 

Sucks  in  the  sacred  grease  at  every  pore : 

He  seems  at  once  to  shed  his  mortal  skin, 

And  feels  divinity  transferred  within. 

The  trembling  vulgar  dread  the  royal  nod. 

And  worship  God’s  anointed  more  than  God. 

Such  sanction  gives  the  prelate  to  such  kings. 

So  mischief  from  those  hallowed  fountains  springs. 

But  bend  your  eye  to  yonder  harassed  plains. 

Where  king  and  priest  in  one  united  reigns. 

See  fair  Italia  mourn  her  holy  state. 

And  droop,  oppressed,  beneath  a  Papal  weight; 

Where  fat  celibacy  usurps  the  soil. 

And  sacred  sloth  consumes  the  peasant’s  toil : 

N.S. — VOL.  II.  T  Y 
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The  holy  drones  monopolize  the  sky. 

And  plunder  by  a  vow  of  poverty  ; 

The  Christian  cause  their  lewd  profession  taints, 

Unlearned,  unchaste,  uncharitable  saints/ 

Vol.  i.  p.  277,  et  seq. 

Everyone  knows  in  what  style  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
France  by  the  people  against  the  court  during  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  powers  of  wit  and  ridicule,  of 
satire,  banter,  and  caricature,  were  called  in  to  do  the  work  of 
eloquence  and  political  logic.  \  oltaire  used  to  remark,  that  he 
cared  not  who  had  the  logicians  provided  he  had  the  laughers  on 
his  side.  And  the  practice  is  not  quite  abandoned  yet,  though 
we  have  since  become  far  more  in  earnest,  and  place  more 
reliance  on  justice,  truth,  and  sound  principles,  than  on  the 
light  artillery  of  the  fancy  and  imagination.  England,  however, 
at  that  period  borrowed  from  the  continent  still  more  than  she 
lent  to  it.  Our  literature  was  almost  a  reflection  of  that  of 
France,  and  the  desperate  endeavour  to  rival  their  Gallic  models 
is  visible  in  nearly  all  the  English  waiters  of  that  age.  The 
most  serious^ things  were  treated  humorously;  and,  whenever 
party  feeling  appeared  to  justify  it,  even  death  itself  was  turned 
into  a  joke.  Thus,  on  the  decease  of  Frederick,  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  sort  of  epitaph  was  composed  upon  him  which  the 
democratic  wits  of  the  period  would  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
infinitely  : — 

‘  Here  lies  Fred 
Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead. 

If  it  had  been  his  father 
I  had  much  rather ; 

Had  it  been  his  brother. 

Much  better  than  another  ; 

Had  it  been  his  sister. 

No  one  would  have  missed  her  ; 

Had  it  been  the  whole  generation, 

Still  better  for  the  nation  ; 

But  since  Tis  only  Fred, 

Who  was  alive,  and  is  dead — 

There  is  no  more  to  be  said.’ 

Vol.  i.  p.  266,  et  seq. 

Nothing,  how’ever,  is  more  difficult  than  for  the  people  of 
one  generation,  to  relish  the  wit  of  their  predecessors ;  for  if 
there  be  a  sort  of  geography  in  the  productions  of  the  mind, 
that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  any  law  which  determines  the  springing 
up  of  particular  forms  of  thought  in  particular  regions,  there  is 
also  what  might  be  called  a  chronology  in  the  same  matters,  or. 
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in  other  words,  a  law  regulating  the  succession  of  ideas  and  in¬ 
ventions  somewhat  analogous  to  that  which  regulates  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  fruits  and  flowers  in  the  diti’erent  seasons  of  the  year, 
tor  this  reason,  we  may  not  be  greatly  surprised  at  observing 
that  our  ancestors  rated  very  higlily  sallies  of  wit  and  humour 
which  appear  little  remarkable  to  us,  if  wp  do  not  absolutely  re¬ 
gard  them  as  trivial  and  commonplace.  Pope  observes  of  one  of 
his  contemporaries : — 

‘  The  wit  is  lost  unless  you  print  his  face  I  * 

and  it  often  happens  that  what  might  be  termed  the  sting  of  a 
bon-mot  or  repartee,  is  lent  to  it  by  the  circumstances  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  arises.  It  must  be  suited  to  times,  persons, 
and  places,  and  bear  some  analogy  to  the  general  stratum  of 
ideas  overlying,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  the  intellectual 
surface  of  society\  Apart  from  all  considerations  of  this  kind, 
there  is  very  little  wit  even  in  the  writings  of  the  greatest 
masters.  Those  brilliant  combinations  of  ideas  on  which 
mankind  have  agreed  to  bestow  this  name,  are  rarely  so  inde¬ 
pendent  of  accidental  relations,  as  to  challenge  the  admiration 
of  all  ages.  Much  of  that  (quality  which  enabled  Aristophanes 
to  convulse  and  intoxicate  the  Athenian  demos,  is  entirely  lost 
for  us,  or  discoverable  only  through  researches  which  make  us 
pay  dear  for  our  whistle.  Rabelais’  wit  is  likewise  in  great  part 
obsolete ;  and  Rutler,  inferior  to  no  writer  in  this  respect,  now 
often  requires  a  commentator  and  a  glossary  to  render  him  in¬ 
telligible.  Swift  and  Moliere  already  stand  in  the  same  pre¬ 
dicament ;  and  it  is,  consequently,  not  at  all  surprising  that,  w  hen 
w’e  attempt  to  appreciate  the  w  it  or  humour  of  W  alpole’s  con¬ 
temporaries,  w'c  should  often  be  tempted  to  pronounce  both 
insipid. 

Among  the  persons  who  flourished  beside  the  lord  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill,  there  was  one  for  whose  talents,  because  they  were 
in  his  ow'n  way,  he  evidently  felt  great  admiration.  This  was 
George  Sehvy’ii,  who,  known  to  everybody  in  those  times,  is 
among  the  obscurest  of  the  obscure  in  ours.  His  life, neverthe¬ 
less,  may  be  studied  by  some  persons  w’ith  advantage.  He  was 
a  striking  example  of  that  class  of  individuals  who  obtain 
notoriety — it  would  be  ridiculous  to  call  it  reputation — by  ])ro- 
ducing  f^requent  paroxysms  of  surprise  and  pleasure  among  their 
contemporaries.  Like  a  true  master  ol  his  art,  he  devoted  an 
infinite  amount  of  time  and  pains  to  produce  the  effects  he 
aimed  at.  Selwyn  seems  to  have  been  enough  of  a  philosopher 
to  know  that  w’^hat  is  said  is  of  considerably  less  importance  than 
who  says  it.  He,  therefore,  studied  odd  and  strange  ways, 
affected  peculiar  tastes,  and  clung  with  untiring  pertinacity  to 
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singular  habits,  which  by  degrees  commanded  attention.  Possess¬ 
ing  the  basis  which  the  Syracusan  mechanician  wanted,  he  was 
enabled  to  move  the  moral  world — as  much,  we  mean,  as  suited 
his  purpose  :  he  w^as  wealthy,  he  had  position,  and  in  an  age  of 
infidelity  contrived  to  render  himself  remarkable  by  the  un¬ 
bounded  impiety  of  his  opinions. 

Among  the  affectations  of  this  man  was  a  fondness  to  be 
present  at  executions,  and  a  preference  for  the  society  of  little 
children.  He  had  probably  reflected  deeply  on  the  whole  circle 
of  social  tastes,  and  selected  for  cultivation  two  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  most  completely  the  antipodes  of  each  other,  reckon¬ 
ing,  with  the  utmost  confidence,  upon  producing  by  these  means 
a  powerful  effect  on  those  around  him.  Executions  were  then 
of  every-day  occurrence,  and,  as  he  managed  the  matter,  his 
name  came  invariably  to  be  associated  with  them  in  the  public 
mind.  Again,  there  were  little  children  in  most  families,  and  by 
dint  of  the  incessant  gossip  of  his  friends,  the  mention  of  them 
invariably  suggested  the  name  of  George  Selwyn.  Had  he 
been  poor,  this  would  of  course  have  been  impossible,  hut, 
making  a  judicious  use  of  his  wealth,  if  it  be  judicious  to 
gratify  vanity,  he  lavished  presents  on  the  Lilliputian  population 
of  great  houses,  and,  as  Howard  became  the  protector  of  the 
criminal  and  the  oppressed,  so  Selwyn  was  elevated  into  the 
patron  of  the  pampered  little  minions  of  fortune. 

All  this  implied,  of  course,  the  possession  of  considerable 
ability ;  and,  as  his  w’as  of  a  quick,  sparkling,  and  animated 
kind,  the  careful  use  and  application  of  it  soon  ensured  to  him 
the  reputation  of  a  wit.  He  contrived,  however,  to  mix  up  his 
bon-fnots  with  his  sepulchral  partialities,  and  found  in  Horace 

alpole  a  sort  of  Bosw  ell,  w  ho  treasured  up  his  remarks  and 
his  oddities  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  We  can  afibrd  little 
space  for  extract,  but  shall  make  room  for  one  or  two  passages, 
as  they  may  assist  in  enabling  the  reader  to  estimate  three 
persons  at  once — the  author  of  the  Memoirs,  Horace  Walpole, 
and  George  Selwyn. 

‘  “  I  told  that  story”  (an  anecdote  of  the  Graggs  and  Arthur  More) 
“  to  George  Selwyn,  whose  passion  is  to  see  coffins  and  corpses  and 
executions :  he  replied,  “  that  Arthur  More  had  his  coffin  chained  to 
that  of  his  mistress !  ”  Lord,  said  I,  how'  do  you  know  that?  “Why, 
I  saw  them  the  other  day  in  a  vault  at  St.  Giles’s.” 

‘  Selwyn  appears  to  have  passed  a  good  deal  of  his  time  in  inspect¬ 
ing  vaults  and  cemeteries ;  and  was  as  well  knowm  to  the  sextons  of 
the  churches  he  honoured  with  his  visits  as  was  “  Old  Mortality”  to 
the  custodians  of  the  grave-yards  in  which  he  pursued  his  strange 
vocation.  Walpole  goes  on  to  say: — “  He  was  walking  this  week 
in  Westminster  Abbey  with  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  met  the  man 
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who  show  s  the  tombs.  “  Oh !  your  servant,  Mr.  Selwyn”  (exclaimed 
the  man),  “  I  expected  to  have  had  you  here  the  other  day,  when  the 
old  Duke  of  Richmond's  body  was  taken  up.”  ' 

These  sepulchral  visits  furnished  him  with  information  which 
often  surprised  more  than  it  entertained  those  w  ho,  it  might  be 
thought,  were  most  interested  in  it.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
inspecting  the  mansion  at  Cornbury,  in  company  with  Mrs. 
Frere  and  Lord  Abergavenny,  who  were  supposed  to  entertain 
a  w^arm  regard  for  each  other.  The  lady  was  rather  flighty  and 
restless,  hurrying  from  one  place  to  another,  till  Selwyn,  wdth  a 
very  grave  air,  called’her  back,  complaining  of  her  not  letting 
him  see  anything.  ^  And  you  are  a  fool,*  he  added,  somewhat 
ungallantly,  ‘  you  don’t  know  what  you  have  missed  in  the  other 
room.’ 

‘  “  Why,  what  ?  ”  she  inquired,  eagerly. 

“  Why  my  Lord  Holland’s  picture.” 

“Well,  what  is  my  Lord  Holland  to  me?”  she  asked,  wdth  some 
impatience. 

“  Why,  do  you  know,”  said  he,  “  that  my  Lord  Holland’s  body  lies 
in  the  same  vault  in  Kensington  Church  with  my  Lord  Abergavenny’s 
mother.”  We  can  imagine  the  astonishment  of  the  lady  at  receiving 
such  unexpected  intelligence.  “  Lord,”  adds  Horace  Walpole,  after 
relating  the  anecdote,  “  she  was  so  obliged,  and  thanked  him  a 
thousand  times.”  ’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  95,  et  seq. 

Another  anecdote  Is  told  of  this  person,  which  may  be  said  to 
prove  that  his  horrid  appetite  grew  by  what  it  fed  on.  Nothing 
in  the  history  of  France  is  more  disgraceful  than  the  diabolical 
punishment  inflicted  on  Damien,  for  his  attempt  to  assassinate 
Louis  XV.,  and  to  witness  this  excess  of  infernal  complaisance, 
Sehvyn  took  a  journey  to  Paris,  where  he  had  the  honour  to  bo 
mistaken  for  an  executioner : — 

‘Everything  being  previously  prepared,  and  the  day  arrived,  George 
took  his  stand,  dressed  in  a  plain  brown  bob-wig,  and  as  plain  a  suit 
of  broad-cloth,  an  undress  he  generally  wore,  and  which,  at  that  time 
of  day,  evidently  pointed  him  out  as  an  English  bourgeois.  The 
horrid  ceremony  commenced,  when  Mr.  Selwyn,  from  his  dress  and 
the  sympathy  which  he  showed  upon  this  occasion,  so  attracted  the 
notice  of  a  French  nobleman,  that,  coming  round  to  him  on  the 
scaffold,  and  slapping  him  on  the  shoulders,  he  exclaimed,  “  Eh  ! 
bien.  Monsieur  Anglais,  etes-vous  arrive  pour  voir  cc  spectacle?* 

”  Oui,  monsieur.*’  “  Vous  etes  bourreau  ?  ”  ‘  Non,  non,  nionsicur, 

je  n’ai  pas  cette  honneur,  je  ne  suis  qu’un  amateur.”  * — Vol.  ii.  p.  97, 
note. 

It  was  in  connexion  with  this  lugubrious  subject  that  Selwyn 
uttered  one  of  his  best  bon-Tnots,  indeed  the  only  one  that 
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argiies  much  wit.  Being  somewhere  in  company  with  the 
greatest  of  our  modern  orators,  soon  after  one  Charles  Fox  had 
been  hung  at  Tyburn,  ‘  his  illustrious  namesake  quizzingly 
asked  Selwyn  whether  he  had  been  to  witness  it,  covertly  allud¬ 
ing  to  the  strange  passion  for  such  sights  he  was  known  to 
possess  ;  when  Selwyn  retorted,  “No,  I  make  a  point  of  never 
frequenting  rehearsals.”  ’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

Another  anecdote  of  a  very  different  kind,  but  illustrating  the 
morals  and  manners  of  our  immediate  ancestors,  may  be  intro¬ 
duced  here.  Most  persons  are  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the 
old  Duke  of  Queensbury,  who,  in  an  extremely  profligate  age, 
occupied  a  bad  eminence  for  excess  of  libertinism.  This  must 
be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  understand  the  point  of  the 
following  passage  from  Wraxall’s  ^Historical  Memoirs:’ — 

‘  Known  to  be  immensely  rich,  destitute  of  issue,  and  unmarried, 
be  formed  a  mark  at  which  every  necessitous  man  or  woman  through¬ 
out  the  metropolis  directed  his  aim.  It  is  a  fact,  that  when  he  lay 
dying  in  December,  1810,  his  bed  was  covered  with  billets  and  letters 
to  the  number  of  at  least  seventy,  mostly  indeed  addressed  to  him  by 
females  of  every  description,  and  of  every  rank,  from  duchesses  down 
to  ladies  of  the  easiest  virtue.  Unable,  from  his  attenuated  state,  to 
open  or  to  peruse  them,  he  ordered  them,  as  they  arrived,  to  be  laid  on 
bis  bed,  where  they  remained,  the  seals  unbroken,  till  he  expired.’ — 
Vol.  ii.  p.  109. 

During  a  considerable  portion  of  his  life,  this  George  Selwyn, 
the  wdt  and  amateur  executioner,  was  a  sort  of  Magnus  Apollo 
to  Horace  Walpole,  who,  aiming  at  being  thought  to  possess 
extreme  critical  acumen,  was  yet  one  of  the  easiest  men  living 
to  be  made  a  dupe  of.  Poor  Chatterton,  the  marvellous  boy, 
unfortunately  formed  the  design  of  hoaxing  the  Lord  of  Straw¬ 
berry  Hill,  and  completely  succeeded,  which,  when  his  manufac¬ 
ture  of  ancient  papers  had  been  detected  by  others,  w  as  resented 
w  ith  the  most  heartless  cruelty.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a  man  ot 
benevolent  character  to  contemplate  Chatterton  from  the  right 
point  of  view’ — young,  ignorant,  ambitious,  with  genius  enough 
to  manufacture  a  hundred  Walpoles,  but  betrayed  by  his  position 
into  the  belief  that  no  moral  turpitude  attiiched  to  the  fabrica* 
tion  of  ancient  poetry.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  we  must 
look  at  the  actuating  motives,  and  in  Chatterton  they  were  the 
pride  of  ingenuity  and  the  love  of  fame  operating  in  a  peculiar 
way.  Horace  Walpole  had  indulged  in  precisely  the  same  sort 
of  imposture  w’hen  he  first  published  the  ‘Castle  of  Otranto;’ 
and  even  Montesquieu,  and  many’  other  less  illustrious  authors, 
have  indulged  in  the  same  harmless  trick.  But  Walpole  had 
been  outdone  by  Chatterton,  and  w’as  vindictive  precisely  iu 
proportion  to  the  sorriness  of  the  figure  he  cut. 
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Another  hoax  was  practised  upon  him  by  Lord  Bute,  but  in 
this  instance  unintentionally.  Aware  of  his  pursuits  and  studies, 
that  nobleman  wrote  to  him,  and  suggested  the  undertaking  of  a 
work  on  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  English,  something 
after  the  manner  of  Montfaucon’s  production,  entitled,  ‘  Monu- 
mens  de  la  Monarchic  Fran^aise.’  Our  antiquary  immediately 
took  it  into  his  head  that  the  suggestion  came  from  George  III., 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  flutter  of  vanity  into 
which  this  mistake  threw  him.  Fond  as  he  was  of  money,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  he  ^vould  have  half  ruined  himself  in 
accomplishing  the  design,  had  it  really  turned  out  to  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  the  king.  He  immediately  put  on  paper  the  first 
conception  of  the  'work,  and  'waited  patiently  for  further  com¬ 
mands  from  court,  but,  as  none  came,  he  conjectured  that  the 
hint  had  been  throwui  out  at  random  by  the  minister,  and  indig¬ 
nantly  dropped  all  further  reference  to  it. 

Tlie  rage  for  letter-writing,  which  commenced  at  the  court 
of  Louis  Quatorze,  where  Madame  de  Sevigne  may  be  said 
to  have  taken  the  lead  in  it,  then  pervaded  all  Christendom, 
where  everybody  who  could  wield  a  pen  was  daily  employed 
in  relating  to  everybody  what  everybody  did  or  said.  This 
epistolary  fury  sometimes  led  to  the  production  of  extremely 
elegant  and  admirable  letters  ;  though,  excellent  as  they  were, 
it  would  be  one  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  to  toil  through 
them  in  search  of  anything  beyond  amusement.  If  content 
with  that  gentle  .exercise  of  the  mind  which  the  mere  reading 
of  a  pleasant  book  supplies,  we  know  of  few^  departments  of 
literature  better  calculated  to  furnish  it  than  the  letters  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  including  those  of  Kou^seau,  \  oltaire, 
Grimm,  Lady  Montague,  Madame  du  Defland,  Horace  Walpole, 
and  his  numerous  friends.  Deficient,  perhaps,  in  important 
facts,  they  yet  abound  w’ith  aids  towards  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  the  period,  wdiich  is,  indeed,  reflected  in  them  as  in  a 
mirror,  l^raetice  gives  ease  as  w  ell  as  confidc'iiee ;  and  as  the 
character  of  the  times  was  in  a  high  degree  cynical,  few  persons 
were  restrained  by  the  laws  of  decorum  from  relating  their 
experience  or  expressing  w^hat  they  thought. 

Horace  Walpole  is  pre-eminently  remarkable  in  this  way,  so 
that  his  editors  have  often  found,  or  fancied  themselves  to  be 
under  the  necessity  of,  expunging  long  passages  from  his  remains. 
Such  as  they  are,  how  ever,  literature  could  not  afford  to  dispense 
with  them.  His  style  is  lively,  gossiping,  sometimes  picturesque, 
generally  elegant,  and,  though  deficient  in  earnestness,  is  still 
interesting.  .  ^ 

The  ‘  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole  and  his  Contemporaries 
are  ably  compiled,  but  have  the  fault,  common  to  most  biogra* 
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phies,  of  going  too  far  back,  and  wandering  too  far  from  their 
subject.  W e  were  at  first  doubtful  whether  we  were  reading  a 
life  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  or  of  his  son ;  and  afterwards,  though 
the  whole  be  amusing  and  in  general  w^ell  written,  we  find  it 
difficult  to  discover  by  what  principle  the  author’s  labours  were 
directed.  He  might  have  included  much  more  or  much  less  in 
his  plan  with  equal  propriety.  But,  as  his  volumes  are  cleverly 
written,  as  his  opinions  are  liberal,  his  views  of  men  often  just, 
and  his  criticisms  honest,  we  recommend  his  Memoirs  to  all  who 
desire  to  study  the  literature  or  manners  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 


Art.  IV,— Sacraments,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Sym¬ 
bolic  Institutions  of  the  Christian  Religion^  usually  called  the 
Sacraments.  By  Robert  Halley,  D.D.  Part  II. — The  Lord’s 
Supper.  The  Congregational  Lecture.  Fifteenth  Series.  Lon¬ 
don:  Jackson  and  Walford.  Pp.  xvi.  387.  1851. 

As  the  *  Eclectic  Review’  is  conducted  on  principles  common 
to  the  ^  Baptist’  and  other  Nonconformist  churches,  we  could 
not  notice  in  this  journal  Dr.  Halley’s  former  volume ;  and  for 
the  same  reason,  we  are  precluded  irom  noticing  those  parts  of 
the  first  lecture  in  the  second  volume  which  touch  on  the  same 
controversy.  On  this  account  w  e  are  the  more  concerned  to  enter 
somewhat  largely  on  the  review  of  the  volume  now  before  us. 

Our  proper  work  commences  at  page  68,  where  the  lecturer 
gives  the  following  elucidation  of  the  ‘  communion’  of  Christian 
worshippers  in  the  ‘  Lord’s  Supper  :’ — 

‘  The  bread  and  wine  represent  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and 
our  partaking  of  them  represents  our  common  participation  of  the 
blessings  obtained  by  the  offering  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Jesus. 
The  word  Koiviavia  thus  preserves  its  etymological  signification,  as  the 
adjective  icocvdc,  denoting  that  w’hich  is  common  to  several,  and  the 
verb  KOLvotiVy  to  make  common  or  profane,  as,  “  He  hath  profaned  this 
sacred-place*’  (Acts  xxi.  28)  by  making  it  common  to  the  Gentiles ; 
and  also  the  verb  to  have  a  share,  as,  “Nor  have  a  partici¬ 

pation  of  other  men’s  sins”  (1  Tim.  v.  22).  Thus  the  apostle  observes 
in  the  succeeding  verse,  “  For  we  being  many  are  one  bread  and  one 
body  :  for  we  are  all  partakers  of  that  one  bread.”  (1  Cor.  x.  17.) 
There  is  a  common  participation  by  many  in  the  emblems  of  the  body 
and  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  this  is  symbolical  of  their  common 
participation  in  the  benefits  of  his  sacrificial  death.  It  also  represents 
the  common  union  of  all  with  Christ,  of  whom  they  partake,  and  with 
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one  another,  as  they  being  many,  are  represented  as  one  body,  by  par¬ 
taking  of  the  “  same  bread  and  wine.**  This  common  participation  is 
indispensable  in  a  sacred  service,  in  which  many  are  represented  as  one 
in  Christ  Jesus.’ 

‘  So  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
the  apostle  says,  “  When  ye  come  together  into  one  place,  this  is  not 
to  eat  the  Lord’s  supper.  For  in  eating  every  one  taketh  before  other 
his  own  supper ;  and  one  is  hungry,  and  another  is  drunken.”  This 
passage  admits  of  two  interpretations,  but  either  will  support  the 

opinion  for  which  we  adduce  the  citation . Many  commentators 

suppose,  with  Chrysostom,  Theophylact,  and  others,  that  these  feasts 
were  the  agapa?  observed  in  the  Corinthian  church  previously  to  the 
Lord's  Supper.  If  this  be  the  correct  sense  of  the  passage,  the  apostle 
forbids  the  providing  of  such  feasts  in  the  one  place  in  which  they 
came  together  :  “  What !  have’  ye  not  houses  to  eat  and  drink  in?  or 
despise  ye  the  Church  of  God,  and  shame  them  that  have  not  ?  ”  He 
then  proceeds  (for  so  we  must  understand  him)  to  give  directions  for 
the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  in  which  there  was  to  be  nothing 
which  might  shame  or  grieve  those  who  had  not  enough  for  their 
own  supper,  or  afford  an  opportunity  for  excess  to  those  who  had  more 
than  sufficient.  They  were  to  eat  of  one  bread,  and  to  drink  of  one  cup, 
according  to  the  example  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  apostle  concludes 
with  this  direction  : — “  Therefore,  my  brethren,  when  ye  come  together 
to  eat,  tarry  one  for  another.  And  if  any  man  hunger,  let  him  eat  at 
home,  that  ye  come  not  together  to  condemnation ;  and  the  rest  will  1 
set  in  order  when  I  come.”  The  Corinthians  were,  therefore,  “  io  come 
together  to  eat  they  were  “  to  tarry  one  for  another.”  Their  eating 
together  of  one  bread,  was  the  emblem  of  their  union  as  one  Church 
of  Christ.  The  common  participation  of  this  observance  was  so  im¬ 
portant,  that  the  apostle  would  not  tolerate  the  abuse,  even  for  a  few 
months,  until  he  could  visit  them,  and  reform  the  disorders  of  the 
Church.  Our  inference  is,  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  essentially  a 
social  observance,  a  scr^^ce  of  the  whole  Church,  or  a  communion  of 
saints.  No  private  observance,  no  man’s  own  supjier,  no  supper  of  a 
section  of  the  Church,  is  to  be  called  the  Lord’s  Supper.’ — Pp.  69 — 72. 

Having  shown  that  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  is 
the  social  act  of  an  entire  church,  Dr.  Halley  proceeds  to  prove 
‘  that  a  church  ought  to  consist  of  truly  Christian  persons ;  and 
that  the  members  of  a  church  are  the  proper  persons  to  decide 
upon  the  qualifications  of  candidates  for  its  communion.*  Ibis 
he  does,  most  successfully  we  think,  from  several  passages  in 
the  Epistles  of  Paul.  We  advise  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
he  afraid  of  discussions  and  maiorities  and  minorities  in  Christian 
churches  to  mark  well  the  phrase  vtto  rCjy  nXeioywy  {by  the  ma¬ 
jority)  in  2  Cor.  ii.  5,  6.  It  might  be  objected  that  *  these  things 
were  done  according  to  an  immediate  direction  of  the  apostle. 
But  Dr.  Halley  replies  : — 

*  What  else  that  was  done  rightly  in  the  first  ago  of  the  Church, 
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was  not  done  under  apostolic  sanction,  or  in  obedience  to  inspired 
authority  ?  The  apostolic  direction  is  the  strength  of  our  argument, 
our  infallible  authority,  and  highest  precedent.  The  apostle  knew  that 
he  was  writing  an  epistle  which  would  become  the  directory  for  the 
discipline  of  Christian  churches  to  the  end  of  the  world.  If  he  had 
thought  proper,  he  might  have  accomplished  his  object  without  sub¬ 
mitting  the  case  of  the  offender  to  the  decision  of  the  whole  church 
convened  for  that  purpose.  He  might,  on  his  own  authority,  have  ex¬ 
communicated  the  unworthy  member,  and  peremptorily  have  forbidden 
the  disciples  to  have  any  further  communion  with  him.  But,  though 
invested  with  apostolic  authority,  he  would  not  interfere  with  the  dis¬ 
cipline  and  self-government  of  the  Corinthian  church.  Or,  if  the  ex- 
communication  of  an  offender  ought  to  have  been  entrusted  to  any 
officers  who  had  authority  to  act  independently  of  the  church,  he 
might  easily  have  given  his  directions  to  the  bishops,  or  the  deacons, 
or  to  whatever  persons  it  belonged,  to  do  that  which  he  so  plainly 
directed  to  be  done  by  the  assembled  church,  and  afterwards  so  dis¬ 
tinctly  recognised  as  having  been  well  done  by  its  majority.  His 
directions,  in  whatever  light  they  are  observed,  appear  obligatory  upon 
Christian  churches  in  all  ages.’ — P.  80. 

It  has  been  said  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  church  commu¬ 
nion  advocated  in  the  foregoing  extract,  that  ^  some  of  our 
Lord’s  parables  contain  a  very  different  representation  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,’  and  that  ‘  Judas  was  present  at  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  the  supper.’  Both  these  objections  are,  to  our  minds, 
satisfactorily  refuted  in  this  volume.  We  refer,  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  to  the  happy  specimen  of  the  argumentative  exposi¬ 
tions  abounding  in  the  lectures,  which  the  reader  will  find  in 
Dr.  Halley’s  method  of  collating  and  harmonizing  the  several 
statements  of  the  evangelists,  relating  to  this  interesting  portion 
of  the  life  of  Jesus,  as  elucidating  not  this  particular  question 
merely,  but  many  others.  On  the  subject  of  ‘  Private  Commu¬ 
nion,’  Dr.  Halley  proves  very  plainly  that  such  a  practice  is 
contrary  to  the  manifest  design  of  the  ^  communion,’  and  to  the 
express  directions  of  the  New  Testament,  and  that  it  is  one  of 
the  many  corruptions  which  gradually  arose  from  neglecting  the 
‘  example  sanctioned  by  inspired  authority.’  With  the  scriptural 
accounts  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  Dr.  Halley  compares  that  which 
is  given  by  Justyn  (sic)  Martyr,  in  his  ^  First  Apology,’  of  the 
mode  of  observing  the  Supper  by  the  churches  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  In  the  course  of  his  scriptural 
studies,  the  lecturer  had  been  called  to  examine  the  well-knowm 
German  hypothesis  of  the  irreconcilableness  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  with  the  Gospel  of  John.  On  a  question  which  has 
awakened  much  inquiry,  and  produced  not  a  little  alarm,  it  may 
be  satisfactory  to  have  the  judgment  of  a  scholar  so  candid  and 
so  orthodox  as  Dr.  Halley  is  known  to  be.  We  have  not  space 
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for  the  whole  of  his  remarks ;  but  we  cannot  forbear  extracting 
the  concluding  sentences : — 

‘  If,  in  order  to  harmonize  the  apparent  discrepancies  in  contempo¬ 
raneous  narrative,  we  begin  to  conjecture  what  might  have  happened, 
we  shall  soon  discover  harmonizing  theories  most  abundantly  offering 
themselves.  This  occurrence,  or  the  other,  could  we  be  sure  it  had 
taken  place,  would  make  all  things  clear.  So  critics  have  proceeded  in 
arranging  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and  sometimes  several  sugges¬ 
tions  have  been  offered,  any  one  of  which,  if  adopted,  would  accomplish 
the  purpose.  So  far,  however,  as  I  have  observed  in  modern  narra¬ 
tives,  whenever  the  harmonizing  fact  has  been  discovered,  the  most 
fortunate  conjectures  have  proved  very  wide  of  the  truth.  Indeed,  by 
such  considerations,  my  mind  has  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  that, 
on  comparing  contemporaneous  histories  (unless  they  are  very  brief 
and  general),  a  certain  amount  of  apparent  discrepancy  ought  always 
to  be  expected  ;  and  further,  ^that  the  particulars  which,  if  ascertained, 
would  correctly  harmonize  the  narratives,  are  not  often  discovered  by 
sagacious  conjecture.  The  apparent  discrepancies  between  John  and 
the  other  evangelists,  do  not  disturb  me ;  nor  am  I  disposed  to  place 
much  reliance  upon  the  suggestions  which  have  been  offered  to  recon¬ 
cile  them.’ — P.  119. 

On  the  kindred  question  of  the  seemingly  too  close  agreement 
of  the  ^  synoptical’  Gospels,  and  on  the  bearing  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  design  of  the  lectures,  the  author  remarks  : — 

‘  The  three  narratives  do  seem  to  run  too  harmoniously ;  but  so  in 
many  parts  do  their  descriptions,  their  language,  and  their  arrange¬ 
ment,  which  show  some  such  common  sources  from  which  they  have, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  been  derived.  Explain  it  as  we  may,  the  fact 
of  verbal  resemblance  remains.  Be  it  that  they  copied,  according  to 
various  hypotheses,  one  from  another  ;  or  be  it  that  they  had  access  to 
common  documents ;  or  be  it,  as  I  think  not  improbable,  that  there 
had  previously  existed  an  oral  gospel,  which  had  grown  into  use  among 
the  first  converts,  from  which  the  evangelists  derived  a  considerable  part 
of  their  several  statements  ;  or  be  it  explicable,  as  some  would  probably 
explain  it,  on  the  principle  of  verbal  inspiration  ;  or  be  it  entirely  in¬ 
explicable  ; — there  is  a  greater  resemblance  in  their  language,  order, 
and  relation,  than  would  be  found  in  three  perfectly  independent 
writers.  When,  therefore,  we  find  less  of  apparent  discrepancy  in  the 
incidents  and  circumstances  than  we  should  have  expected,  this  fact  is 
in  exact  accordance  with  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  three  earlier 
Gospels.  Where  so  much  language  is  common  amidst  much  that 
differs,  we  should  not  look  for  the  apparent  discrepancies  of  writers 
who  are,  in  every  sense,  absolutely  independent  and  unknown  to  each 
other.  The  common  sources,  whatever  they  were,  explain  the  unusual 
degree  of  correspondence.  To  find  it  in  the  language,  but  not  in  the 
incidents,  would  be  far  more  perplexing.  As  it  is,  the  three  evange¬ 
lists,  whose  writings  betray,  in  many  parts,  concurrent  sources,  arc 
synoptical  in  their  circumstances  much  in  the  same  proportion  as  they 
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are  coincident  in  their  language.  But,  unlike  John  in  their  language, 
order,  and  relation,  they  have,  with  him,  far  more  apparent  discrepancy 
in  their  facts  than  they  have  with  one  another.  And  just  so  it  ought 
to  be,  if  a  natural  consistency  exists  between  them  all. 

‘  I  make  these  suggestions,  that  you  may  understand  how  the  accuracy 
of  the  evangelists  is  not  at  all  affected,  if,  in  the  process  of  this  in¬ 
quiry,  we  should  be  unable  to  resolve  all  perplexing  difficulties  on  the 
subject  of  the  last  passover/ — Pp.  120,  121. 

By  comparing  the  first  three  evangelists  in  their  accounts  of 
the  last  passover,  Dr.  Halley  arrives  at  what  we  cannot  but 
regard  as  the  just  conclusion,  that  ‘  Jesus  ate  the  passover  with 
his  disciples  on  the  evening  preceding,  and  belonging  to,  the 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month,  the  legal  day.  On  that  same  evening 
he  instituted  the  Lord’s  Supper ;  and  on  that  same  fifteenth  day, 
that  is,  before  the  next  evening,  he  was  crucified  :  “  Christ,  our 
passover  is  sacrificed  for  us.”’  Now,  in  the  Gospel  of  John, 
there  are  several  passages  (xiii.  1,  2 ;  xviii.  28 ;  xix.  14),  from 
which  it  has  been  inferred,  that  Jesus  did  not  eat  the  regular 
passover  with  his  disciples.  Dr.  Halley  grapples  with  this  diffi¬ 
culty  very  fairly,  refusing  the  solutions  offered  by  various  har¬ 
monists.  He  places  his  chief  reliance  on  the  fact,  that  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke  expressly  assert,  in  the  form  of  direct  testimony, 
that  Jesus  ate  the  passover  with  his  disciples  at  the  time  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  law  ;  whereas,  it  is  only  inferred  from  passing 
allusions  made  by  John  to  incidental  circumstances,  that  he  did 
not.  He  seems  to  regard  the  discrepancy  as  inexplicable ;  but 
he  does  not  allow  this  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  Matthew, 
Mark,  and  Luke.  The  apparent  digression  is  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  establishing  the  close  connexion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
with  the  passover.  As  the  original  passover  was  a  real  propi¬ 
tiatory  sacrifice,  and  the  annual  passover  was  not  a  sacrifice,  but 
the  commemoration  of  a  sacrifice,  so  the  death  of  Jesus  was  a 
real  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  not  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  but  the  commemoration  of  the  one  oflfering  for  the  sin  of  the 
world.  In  the  notion  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  maintained  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  this  scriptural  character  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  entirely  abandoned ;  for  the  priest  professes  to  offer  the 
real  body  and  blood  of  Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  They  thus 
subvert  the  gospel.  The  language  of  not  a  few  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  equally 
onposed  to  the  New  Testament,  and  to  the  Thirty-first  Article 
of  their  own  Church. 

We  cannot  abridge  Dr.  Halley’s  exposition  of  the  sacred  nar¬ 
rative,  as  developing  the  design  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  nor  his 
masterly  exposure  of  the  ‘  incredible  proposition,’  that  the  real 
body  and  b£M)d  of  Christ  are  present  in  ‘  The  Sacrament.’  1  he 
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whole  truth  of  the  matter  is,  tliat  the  Romish  doctrine  is  as 
inconsistent  with  the  literal  sense  of  all  the  words  spoken  by 
Jesus,  as  it  is  with  his  manifest  intention,  wdth  physical  or  meta¬ 
physical  possibility,  with  the  actual  grounds  of  our  belief  of 
the  gospel,  and  'with  the  usual  mode  ot  expression  in  relation  to 
the  passover  ;  and,  that  it  has  no  analogy  with  any  mystery  of 
religion,  or  with  any  miracle  of  Scripture. 

‘  To  turn  water  into  wine  is  a  miracle,  which  we  believe  Jesus  per¬ 
formed.  But  to  turn  water  into  the  identical  wine  which  the  guests 
had  before  drunk,  which  water  had  been  in  the  water-pots  hard  by 
while  the  wine  was  also  in  the  cups,  is  something  which  we  cannot 
define.  If  it  be  called  a  miracle,  we  can  only  say,  our  blessed  Saviour 
never  professed  to  perform  any  such  miracle.  Be  it  observed,  that  the 
creation  of  a  body  out  of  nothing  is  a  miracle  which  involves  no  such 
contradictions,  nor  metaphysical  impossibilities,  as  the  actual  and  proper 
conversion  of  one  substance  into  another  substance  previously  existing, 
so  that  they  shall  become  truly  and  absolutely  identical.  God,  if  he 
pleased,  cduld  make  a  new  world ;  but  who  could  make  that  new  world 
to  be  this  very  identical  old  world,  which  has  run  its  thousands  of  revo^ 
lutions  ? .  If  the  ingenuity  of  man,  in  all  ages,  had  been  exer¬ 

cised  in  devising  the  most  incredible  and  contradictory  of  all  proposi¬ 
tions,  it  could  not  have  devised  one  more  incredible.  It  implies  that 
thousands  of  wafers  are  made  every  morning  into  the  one  identical 
body  of  Christ ;  and  that  as  there  is  only  one  body  of  Christ,  all  these 
wafers,  as  they  appear  existing  in  various  places  at  the  same  time,  are 
not  many,  but  only  one  thing ;  the  one  perfect  body  and  soul,  and 
divine  nature  of  Christ ;  that  which  is  put  on  the  tongue  of  the  faithful 
Catholic  in  London,  being  the  very  same  identical  substance  as  that 
which  is  carried  through  the  streets  of  every  Catholic  city  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  ;  and  again,  as  that  which  is  preserved  on  the  high  altar  of  St. 
Peter’s  at  Rome ;  which,  again,  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  conse¬ 
crated  on  every  Catholic  altar  throughout  the  world.  All  the  thousands 
or  myriads  of  Catholics,  communicating  at  some  great  festival,  cat  the 
very  same  identical  substance.  Every  priest  gives  the  one  only  body 
and  soul  of  Christ  to  every  communicant,  and  having  given  it  to  one, 
then  gives  it  to  another  in  its  perfect  integrity,  as  if  he  had  given  it  to 
no  one  before.  But  more  wonderful  than  this,  the  matter  becomes 
spirit,  for  it  becomes  the  soul  of  Christ,  and  yet  it  remains  matter,  for 
it  is  the  body  of  Christ.  Although  the  body  and  the  soul  of  Christ  are 
essentially  distinct,  as  the  body  and  soul  of  a  man,  yet  are  they  in  this 
Sacrament  made  identical,  for  every  particle  of  the  bread  becomes  at  tho 
same  moment,  both  Christ’s  perfect  body  and  his  living  soul.  ^  More¬ 
over,  the  living  soul  of  Christ  never  was  dead  (for  souls  die  not, 
according  to  Catholic,  as  well  as  Protestant  theology),  yet  that  one 
living  soul  has  been  produced  from  the  inanimate  wafer.  And  further, 
the  body  and  soul  of  Christ  were  never  really  and  truly  bread  (for  to 
say  they  were,  would  imply  that  they  did  not,  at  that  time,  exist  as 
body  and  soul),  and  yet  true  and  real  bread  has  become  the  true  and 
real  body  of  the  true  and  real  Christ.  Through  several  other  propofi- 
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tions  hard  to  believe,  we  arrive  at  the  completion  of  this  astonishing 
doctrine,  that  the  bread  is  changed  into  the  unchangeable  divinity  of 
Christ, — made  into  the  Godhead, — and  so  the  same  bread,  and  every 
particle  of  it,  becomes  at  once,  not  only  matter  and  spirit,  but  flesh  and 
divinity.  Moreover,  as  these  are  evidently  the  properties  or  accidents 
of  bread  after  consecration,  and  yet  no  bread  remains ;  and  as  they 
cannot  be  properties  and  accidents  of  the  body,  or  soul,  or  divinity  of 
Christ,  which  has  not  the  colour,  or  shape,  or  weight  of  unfermented 
wafers ;  these  properties  or  accidents  are  only  abstractions,  belonging 
to  no  substance  whatever,  having  no  connexion  with  anything  of  which 
they  are  properties.  Such  is  transubstantiation  according  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.’ — Pp.  145 — 147. 

There  is  much  originality  and  force  in  Dr.  Halley’s  exposure 
of  Dr.  Wiseman’s  sophistry  and  self-contradiction  in  his  famous 
‘  Lectures  on  the  Eucharist.’  He  proves  that  the  Apostle  Paul,  and 
after  him  Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine,  represent  our  Lord 
as  calling  bread  ‘  his  body  ’ — doing  that  which  Dr.  Wiseman 
acknowledges  ‘  is  subversive  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantia¬ 
tion.  He  also  exposes  the  absurdity  of  the  mysterious  power  of 
converting  the  bread  into  the  body  of  Christ,  ascribed  to  the  Latin 
words  ‘  hoc  est  corpus  meum^  And  he  shows  that  ^  any  other 
form  of  the  real  presence  than  transubstantiation,  has  not  even 
the  poor  plea  of  a  literal  interpretation.’  We  must  not  here 
omit  to  notice  Dr.  Halley’s  pungent  note  on  Dr.  Wiseman’s  lec¬ 
tures,  appended  to  the  tenth  lecture  in  the  present  volume.  He 
unravels  the  perversions  of  facts,  plausible  misrepresentations, 
specious  show  of  reasoning,  professed  candour,  and  artfulness  of 
the  cardinal,  wdth  an  argumentative  severity,  which  loses  nothing 
of  its  strength  by  being  expressed  in  calm  and  courteous  terms. 

We  pass  over  Dr.  Halley’s  judicious  observations  on  the 
mixture  of  water  with  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  which  prevailed 
very  soon  after  the  apostolic  age,  and  which  has  been  magnified 
into  a  great  mystery  ; — on  the  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the 
laity,  which  he  proves  to  be  unsupported  either  by  Scripture  or 
by  the  practice  of  the  ancient  churches  ;  on  the  manner  in 
which  ^  the  Supper  ’  was  observed ;  on  the  names  by  which  it 
has  been  designated ;  and  on  the  practical  influence  which  it 
ought  to  have  on  Christians ;  and  we  proceed  to  the  ‘  theories  of 
this  Sacrament  ’  as  held  respectively  by  Romanists,  Lutherans, 
Zuingle,  and  Calvin.  We  must  observe  here,  that  in  a  volume 
belonging  to  this  series,  by  so  learned  a  teacher,  it  would  have 
been  gratifying  to  have  had  these  ‘  theories  ’  set  forth  with  more 
formality  of  citation  from  original  authorities,  instead  of  such 
writers  as  Dr.  Hill,  Mr,  Watson,  or  even  Mosheim.  Our  regret 
at  the  absence  of  such  citations  is  the  more  serious,  as  Dr.  Halley 
quotes  Calvin’s  own  words  in  his  commentary  on  the  first  Epistle 
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to  the  Corinthians,  and  in  his  treatise  on  the  Lord’s  Supper. 
For  ourselves,  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  rejecting  the  mys¬ 
terious  notions  both  of  the  Lutherans  and  of  Calvin,  being  con¬ 
vinced  that  Zuingle  was  in  advance  of  all  the  Reformers  in  the 
scriptural  simplicity  of  his  views  regarding  this  institution,  and 
that  every  addition  to  such  views  is  but  a  lingering  on  the 
threshold  of  that  superstition  by  which  the  souls  of  men  have 
so  long  been  enthralled. 

We  now  approach  that  which  we  regard  as  of  infinitely 
more  importance  than  any  of  the  previous  topics  so  ably 
discussed  in  these  lectures — the  propitiatory  sacrifice,  of 
which  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  commemoration.  We  have 
studied  what  Dr.  Halley  has  advanced  on  this  great  central 
theme  of  Christianity  with  close  attention.  We  think  his 
definitions  accurate,  his  expositions  of  Scripture  clear,  his  rea¬ 
soning  close,  his  refutation  of  Professor  Norton’s  objections 
triumphant ;  and  most  heartily  do  we  concur  with  him  in  the 
substance  and  tendency  of  the  representation  which  he  gives  of 
the  propitiation  in  the  following  admirable  passage : — 

‘  The  only  thing  which  can  be  pleasing  to  God,  and  can  conciliate 
his  love,  is  moral  excellence.  If  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in  themselves 
were  not  the  object  of  divine  complacency,  yet  the  meek,  and  gentle, 
and  holy  spirit  of  the  sufferer  must  have  been  well  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  his  holy  Father.  With  what  complacency  must  God  have 
looked  upon  that  self-devoted,  self-sacrificing  spirit,  which  induced  the 
Saviour  to  submit  to  “  so  great  a  death,”  “  to  become  obedient  to* 
death,*  even  the  death  of  the  cross !  ”  With  what  approbation  must 
the  Father  have  seen  the  calm  and  unbroken  resolution  of  his  Son  to 
glorify  him,  by  drinking  the  bitter  cup  which  he  had  mingled  !  With 
what  pleasure  must  God  have  heard  the  submissive  voice  of  Jesus, 
when  he  said  in  his  agony,  “  Not  my  will,  but  thine  be  done !  ”  With 
what  delight  must  the  God  of  love  have  looked  upon  the  trial,  and  the 
trial  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  when  he  proved  himself  the  good  shepherd 
who  laid  down  his  life  for  the  sheep — the  kind  friend  who,  when  we 
were  yet  enemies,  died  to  reconcile  us  to  God  !  1  ho  sufferings  of 

Christ  gave  occasion  for  those  acts  of  piety  and  love,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  without  the  trial  of  so  great  distress.  How  else 
could  he  have  shown  the  fortitude  and  unbroken  constancy,  with  which 
he  endured  the  cross,  and  despised  the  shame,  or  the  meekness  and 
gentleness  which  is  thus  described:  “Who  when  he  was  reviled, 
reviled  not  again ;  when  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not,  but  committed 
himself  to  Him  that  judgeth  righteously;”  or  the  forgiving  spirit  with 
which  he  cried,  “  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do . 

•  'rhe  English  version  of  Philippians  ii.  8,  seems  to  make  ‘death  *  the  object 
of  the  Saviour’s  obedience.  The  words  of  the  apostle  are, 

6ai*«rov,  which  are  literally  translated  ‘  becoming  obedient  until  death 
obedient,  not  to  deaths  but  to  Him  whose  servant  he  became  m  the  likeness 
of  men. — Ed. 
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The  obedience  of  Christ  perfected  in  sufferinfr— the  attestation  of  his 
love,  pity,  forbearance,  self-control,  meekness,  firmness,  supreme  desire 
to  glorify  God,  and  universal  love  of  man,  must  have  imparted  to  the 
saci^ce  its  inestimable  value,  by  conciliating  the  good  pleasure  and 
approbation  of  God.  There  is  no  mystery,  no  uncertainty  in  this  view 
of  the  subject.  God  must  approve  mori  excellence,  must  take  plea¬ 
sure  in  whatever  is  truly  great  and  good.  And  where,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  has  there  been  so  illustrious  an  example  of  perfect 
greatness  and  goodness?  The  great  trial  of  the  character  of  Jesus 
was  in  his  agony  and  sorrowful  death,  and  from  the  trial  it  came  forth 
perfect  and  glorious.  Not  the  sufferings  themselves,  but  the  meek, 
submissive,  loving,  generous,  and  great  spirit  of  the  sufferer,  was  the 
sweet-smelling  savour  of  that  wonderful  sacrifice.  The  sufferings 
indirectly,  as  giving  occasion  to  those  acts,  feelings,  and  thoughts  of 
the  holy  sufferer,  procured  our  redemption ;  but  the  holy  deeds  on 
which  God  looked  with  pleasure  w’ere  the  direct  and  meritorious  cause 
of  our  salvation,  the  true  propitiation  for  our  sins.  God  did  tempt 
(try)  Abraham  by  demanding  the  offering  of  his  son,  and  his  obedience 
was  rewarded  by  making  him  a  blessing  to  all  nations.  God  did  try 
Jesus  by  requiring  the  offering  of  his  life  ;  and  the  offering  so  willingly 
presented,  as  the  last  and  greatest  proof  of  obedience,  was  the  object 
of  the  divine  complacency.* — Pp.  269 — 271. 

With  the  substance  and  tendency  of  this  representation  we  re¬ 
peat  our  hearty  concurrence.  It  avoids  that  harsh  notion  which 
80  inconsistendy  attaches  moral  value  to  physical  suffering :  thus 
obviating  one  of  the  difficulties  which  hinder  not  a  few  thoughtful 
inquirers  from  embracing  the  evangelical  doctrine  concerning  the 
death  of  Christ.  Yet  we  are  disappointed  in  not  finding  the  full 
worth  of  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  ‘  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,’ and  as  the  gift  of  God  to  man  for  this  purpose,  exhibited 
in  this  lecture.  That  God  ‘gave  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for 
our  sins,’  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  objection  which  represents 
die  evangelical  doctrine  as  dishonourable  to  the  benevolent 
character  of  God  :  for  this  is  the  highest  expression  of  that 
benevolence  that  has  ever  been  recorded ;  and  it  does  not  seem 
to  be  possible  that  even  the  benevolence  of  God  could  go  beyond 
it.  W  e  regard  this  as  a  main  element  of  the  great  propitiation. 
God  beheld  in  the  obedience  and  death  of  Christ  all  those  moral 
(qualities,  on  which  Dr.  Halley  has  dwelt  with  such  truly  Chris¬ 
tian  complacency.  But  he  beheld  more.  He  beheld  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  his  own  love.  He  beheld  the  working  out  of  his  own 
purpose.  He  beheld  the  harmonious  acting  of  his  own  righteous¬ 
ness  as  a  Ruler  wdth  his  own  compassion  as  a  Father.  He 
delighted  in  his  Son,  who  stooped  so  low ;  who  presented  himself 
as  a  man ;  who  did  all  that  a  man  oueht  to  do  ;  who  bore,  in  his 
own  nerson,  the  chastisement  of  sin  wnich  he  had  not  committed, 
that  loose  who  believe  in  him  might,  for  his  sake,  be  entitled  to 
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the  eternal  life  which  they  had  forfeited ;  and  who  thus  accom¬ 
plished  the  w^ork  which  he  is  perpetually  pleading  as  the  advo¬ 
cate  of  all  who  come  by  him  to  God  that  they  may  be  saved. 
And  because  he  delighted  thus  in  his  Son,  he  set  forth  that  Son 
as  the  object  of  delight  and  complacency  to  men.  They  who 
look  on  the  obedience  of  the  Son  of  God  as  that  obedience  is 
regarded  by  his  Father,  are  ^  reconciled  to  God  through  the  ' 
death  of  his  dear  Son.’  The  sacrifice  was — (he  submitiing  of  the 
human  tcill  to  the  Divine  will,  in  the  person  of  him  icho  is  at 
once  the  So?i  of  God  and  the  Son  of  man.  The  atonement  of 
Christ  was  thus  at  once  human  and  divine.  It  blended  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  Divine  with  the  perfection  of  the  human.  It 
brought  God  and  man  together  according  to  the  reality  of  their 
mutual  relations.  ‘  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself.’  Man  said,  ‘  Thy  will  be  done.’  As  each  repentant 
offender  humbly  looks  to  the  Saviour,  he  sees  his  own  sin  con¬ 
demned,  yet  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  Him  in  whom  he  believes. 
His  believing  is  not  in  a  proposition,  but  in  a  person ;  not  specu¬ 
lative,  but  practical ;  not  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  momentary 
relief,  but  for  the  attainment  of  a  new  life  which  is  to  last  for 
ever  ;  not  that  he  may  escape  from  God  as  an  angry  Judge,  but 
that  he  may  draw  nigh  to  him  as  a  loving  Father ;  not  that  he 
may  merely  be  a  partaker  of  an  undeserved  benefit,  but  that  he 
may,  through  that  undeserved  benefit,  be  quickened  by  Divine 
power  into  a  living  image  of  his  Iledcemer,  animated  by  the  same 
Spirit,  and  prepared,  by  his  own  personal  obedience  to  the  will 
of  God,  to  share  the  joy  of  his  eternal  triumph.  The  atonement 
completed  on  the  cross  is  a  great  historical  fact.  It  is  a  fact  in¬ 
volving  great  principles.  These  principles  are  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel.  The  man  who  believes  these  doctrines  is  endowed 
with  the  power  of  the  principles.  They  become  his  personal 
principles  of  action,  his  distinguishing  motives ;  and,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  simplicity  and  the  strength  of  their  working,  he  lives 
as  Jesus  lived,  realizes  his  own  enlightened  conception  of  what 
he  ought  to  be,  and  approaches  that  perfection  of  human  charac¬ 
ter  which  is  to  be  the  culminating  point  of  a  higher  world,  and 
— as  we  are  disposed  to  think — the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
ever  new  developments  through  the  perpetual  ages  of  the  future. 

While  we  should  have  been  glad  to  see  the  truth  of  the 
Saviour’s  propitiation  treated  more  amply,  wc  may  be  allowed, 
also,  to  regret  that  the  lecturer  has  not  entered  on  the  discussion 
of  that  philosophical  theory  which  treats  the  historical  atonement 
as  of  slight  moment  in  comparison  with  the  5 re- atonement 
that  belongs  to  the  inward  history  of  the  human  consciousness. 

In  escaping  from  the  cold  abstractions  of  scholasticism,  and  from 
the  sensuous  associations  of  an  imaginative  theology,  men  are  in 
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danger  of  retiring  to  the  refinements  of  an  ambitious  spiritualism, 
separating  the  truths  of  religion  from  its  facts,  and  substituting 
a  cloudy  idealism  for  the  actual  realities  of  the  Christian  revela¬ 
tion.  Our  readers  may  have  met  with  examples  of  what  we  mean 
in  some  of  the  old  mystical  writers  of  France  and  Germany.  It 
pervades,  more  or  less,  nearly  every  theological  school  in  modern 
Germany.  It  is  exerting  a  subtle  power  in  English  universities. 
We  detect  its  presence  in  much  of  our  literature.  It  betrays 
itself  in  not  a  little  of  the  demand  for  spiritualness,  which  is  not 
so  much  a  definite  want  as  it  is  a  sickly  craving,  in  religious 
society.  It  seems  to  us  that  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  for 
disj)osing  of  this  error  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Lord's 
Supper.  The  ideal  spiritualism  which  makes  light  of  such  a 
being  as  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  outward  facts  which  constitute  his 
life,  and  of  the  close  connexion  of  that  actual  life  with  our  per¬ 
sonal  safety,  and  with  our  real  preparation  for  a  state  of  being 
which  is  to  be  infinitely  more  than  a  succession  of  ideas,  is 
diffusing  itself  like  a  sweet  enchantment.  We  would  that  the 
manly  and  well-furnished  author  of  this  volume  had  shown  how 
baseless,  how  feeble,  how’  pernicious  such  dreaming  is.  As  God 
is  a  being,  not  an  abstraction ;  as  each  man  is,  also,  a  several  being, 
not  a  mere  component  in  a  metaphorical  unity ;  as  sin  is  the 
character  of  something  actually  done ;  as  the  consequence  of  sin  is  a 
real  experience;  and  as  redemption  from  sin  involves  a  real  life 
of  the  entire  man  after  death ;  so  the  reconciliation  of  God  with 
man  is  effected  by  an  external  and  revealed  fact — a  fact  which 
brings  before  the  mind  a  living  Saviour  having  personal  claims 
which  are  not  to  be  slighted  with  impunity  under  the  actual 
government  of  a  real  God.  We  w^ould  have  the  Christian 
teaching  to  meet  every  form  of  error ;  and,  though  it  may  be 
questioned  w  hether  the  pulpit  is  the  proper  place  for  such  dis¬ 
cussions  as  the  one  wx  here  desiderate,^it  belongs  to  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Lecture  to  travel  beyond  ‘  the  ordinary  range  of  pulpit 
instruction  ;  ’  indeed.  Dr.  Halley’s  own  ‘  range  of  pulpit  instruc¬ 
tion  ’  includes  many  departments  which  minds  of  less  affluence 
and  boldness  would  probably  consider  scarcely  quite  professional, 
according  to  received  usage ;  and  we  should  rejoice  to  see  so 
wise  an  example  wisely  followed.  According,  then,  to  our 
judgment,  there  is  much  matter  in  the  volume  now  before  us, 
which,  howxvcr  excellent,  we  would  willingly  have  spared  to 
make  room  for  a  vindication  of  the  real  sacrifice  of  Christ,  in 
opposition  to  the  illusory  idealism  which  imaginative  spiritualists 
are  putting  in  its  place.  We  have  briefly  indicated  these  parti¬ 
culars  in  the  hope  that  either  the  w  riter  of  the  lectures  which  w  e 
are  reviewing,  or  some  future  lecturer,  will  work  out  the  sugges¬ 
tions  on  which  our  limits  forbid  our  now  enlarging. 
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On  the  grand  controversy  touching  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in 
the  orthodox  and  popular  sense,  our  own  convictions  gather 
strength  from  day  to  day.  We  see  but  little  in  the  gospel  if 
this  be  not  its  characteristic  truth.  We  write  with  the  recollec¬ 
tion  of  many  years  of  earnest  study,  when  we  deliberately  say 
that  if  philology  and  syntax,  and  the  habitudes  of  human  speech, 
have  any  value,  they  all  declare  that  this  is  the  current  teaching 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  well  as  of  the  earliest  Chris¬ 
tian  writers  after  the  apostles  and  evangelists.  So  palpably  is 
such  the  Cii^e  that  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine  are  driven  to 
the  experiment  of  denying  the  authority,  and  disparaging  the 
competency,  of  the  Saviour  and  his  disciples  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  his  mission.  It  is  undeniable  that  Jesus  Christ 
believed  that  he  came  into  the  world  to  save  men,  to  give  his 
life  for  them,  to  show  his  love  for  them  in  so  doing,  to  shed  his 
blood  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Quite  as  true  it  is, 
beyond  all  fair  denial,  that  the  men  to  whom  he  j)romiscd  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  who  went  forth  to  labour  and  martyrdom  as  ‘witnesses,’ 
entertained  and  propagated  the  same  belief.  The  meaning  of 
Greek  words  can  be  ascertained.  The  deej)est  and  most  accu- 
rjite  scholars  agree  that  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  words  used 
in  the  New  Testament  to  describe  the  intention  of  the  death  of 
Christ,  is  that  meaning  which  is  attached  to  them  in  the  liturgies, 
hymns,  sermons,  and  common  speech  of  Christians.  No  scholar 
can  make  anything  else  of  them.  We  are  slow  to  believe  that 
the  speculative  objectors  to  a  doctrine  which  has  been  most 
tenaciously  held  by  the  holiest  men,  are  playing  an  honest  game 
when  they  assume  to  imderstand  Christianity  better  than  Paul, 
or  John,  or  Peter,  or  even  Jesus — their  Divine  Master;  yet 
this  most  distinctly  and  avowedly  is  what  they  do  assume,  in  fact, 
as  they  musty  in  logical  consistency,  when  they  deny  what  the 
Lord  and  his  apostles  so  certainly  believed. 

And  w'hat  are  the  grounds  on  which  sane  men,  virtuous 
members  of  society,  erudite  and  disciplined  minds,  are  ready  to 
take  up  a  position  so  apparently  self-sufficient  and  full  of  j)eril  ? 
As  we  understand  them,  they  fall  back  on  the  moral  consciousness 
of  man,  reflecting  the  moral  consciousness  of  God.  But  was 
this  moral  consciousness  unknown  to  Jesus  Christ?  Do  they 
pretend  that  it  is  a  discovery  reserved  for  these  latter  days?  If 
they  think  so,  we  very  humbly  beg  their  pardon  for  the  seeming 
rudeness  of  telling  them  that  their  ignorance  is  as  large  as  their 
vanity.  But  what  are  the  dictates  of  man’s  moral  consciousness  . 
What  is  the  testimony  of  all  tradition — all  history  all  literature 
• — all  social  institutions — all  moral  philosophies  all  proverbial 
condensations  of  practical  sagacity  ?  Can  any  human  being  resist 
the  broad  truth  that  the  universal  consciousness  of  man  is  a  con- 
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seiousness  of  sin  f  Bnt  sin  implies  a  law ;  a  law  implies  a  ruler ; 
a  ruler  implies  right ;  and — unless  men  are  prepared  for  the 
absurdity  of  saying  it  is  right  for  the  Supreme  Ruler  to  do 
wrong — they  must  find  out  hoxo  it  can  be  right  for  that  Supreme 
Ruler  to  treat  men  who  sin  as  though  they  had  not  sinned.  The 
gospel  shows  us  how  that  can  be,  and  how,  in  fact,  it  has  been 
done.  With  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  we  can  see  how  the  moral 
consciousness  of  man  agrees.  The  denial  of  that  sacrifice,  in 
our  apprehension,  docs  as  much  violence  to  the  integrity  of 
moral  reasoning  as  it  does  to  the  facts  and  the  principles  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures. 

To  us  it  is  a  grave  reflection  that  the  most  profoundly  reli¬ 
gious  men,  the  men  whose  devoutness  has  been  most  manifest, 
whose  life  has  been  the  most  successful  struggle  against  evil, 
and  whose  spirit  has  been  the  life  of  goodness  and  freedom  in 
the  brightest  victories  of  European  civilization,  have  been,  at  the 
same  time,  the  calmest  believers  in  the  catholic  doctrine  of  our 
Saviour’s  sacrifice.  To  our  thinking,  that  doctrine  stamps  on 
man  a  dignity,  on  his  freedom  a  grandeur,  on  his  rights  a  sacred¬ 
ness,  which  exalt  patriotism  into  a  region  higher  than  philosophj", 
and  consecrate  humanity  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  religion. 
For  such  a  creature  as  man  is  seen  to  be  by  those  who  believe  in 
the  awful  sacrifice  of  his  redemption,  no  low  and  narrow  esti¬ 
mate  can  suffice.  He,  for  whom  God  offered  his  own  Son  as  a 
sacrifice,  is  not  a  being  to  be  enslaved,  down-trodden  by  his 
proud  fellow -sinner,  without  incurring  a  crime  too  terrible  for 
anv  human  words  to  name,  while  the  labours  of  those  who  sock 
to  raise  him  when  fallen,  to  tear  the  veil  of  darkness  from  before 
his  eyes,  to  break  the  chains  that  bind  him,  to  reclaim  him  from 
his  wandering,  to  breathe  into  his  soul  the  consolations  of  Divine 
love  when  his  heart  is  bowing  down  in  sorrow,  and  to  cheer  him 
in  the  hour  of  death  with  the  words  of  his  divine  Redeemer, 
are  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the  seraphim,  and  are  written 
in  the  book  of  God’s  remembrance. 

And  while  this  doctrine  encircles  man  with  so  much  glory, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  mild  and  blessed  radiancy  with  which 
it  invests  our  conceptions  of  the  adorable  God !  We  are  not 
going  to  trespass  on  the  preacher’s  function  ;  but  w^e  cannot 
forbear  remarking  that,  since  there  is  an  august  being  who  pre¬ 
sides  invisibly  over  the  administration  of  moral  law,  w’hose 
throne  is  Justice,  and  whose  name  is  Love — the  conception 
w’hich  we  have  of  him  is  not  of  the  right  character,  if  we  so 
revere  him  as  to  forget  his  rights,  or  so  dread  him  as  to  doubt 
his  gifts  ;  but  where  do  we  see  those  rights  vindicated,  and  those 
gifts  crowned  with  the  highest  gift  of  all,  but  in  the  Cross ;  and 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  Cross  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of 
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God  accepted  by  his  Father  on  behalf  of  man  /  We  have  no 
special  desire  to  stand  up  for  orthodoxy  as  the  tradition  of  ages, 
or  as  the  creed  of  churches ;  but,  in  our  very  soul,  we  scorn  the 
pitiiul  philosophy  which,  while  it  debases  immortal  man  into  a 
thing  of  little  worth,  substitutes  for  the  God  who  rules  and  saves 
us,  a  judge  without  tenderness,  or  a  father  who  has  no  authority. 

It  w'ere  a  strange  thing  if  a  doctrine  which  has  received  the 
suffrages  of  learning  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Bible — of  the  con¬ 
science,  as  built  upon  the  truth  of  God — of  history,  tis  the  light, 
and  ornament,  and  solace  of  our  nature — and  of  religion,  as 
revealing  a  God  w^orthy  of  our  entire  homage,  and  recognising 
in  man  a  being  on  whom  it  became  even  Him  to  bestow  his 
ineffable  regards — it  were  strange,  wc  say,  if  such  a  doctrine 
should  be  false.  The  idea  embodied  in  it  is  divine.  The  facts 
embodying  the  idea  are  historical.  The  principles  thus  set  forth 
have  proved  themselves  to  be  the  strongest  principles  ever  laid 
hold  of  by  the  practical  mind  of  man.  Whatever  else  is  false, 
this  doctrine  must  be  true. 

Then  of  this  one  great  sacrifice,  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  the 
appointed  and  perpetual  commemoration.  We  have  seen,  in 
running  along  the  pages  of  the  lectures  before  us,  that  such  is 
the  palpable  intention  of  this  ancient  and  beautiful  observance. 
It  is  one  of  those  institutions  to  which  liCslie  referred,  as  in¬ 
fallibly  attesting  the  facts  which  they  commemorate  ;  the  attes¬ 
tation,  however,  is  clear  and  strong  only  in  the  degree  in 
which  the  commemorative  character  is  preserved.  One  of  the 
most  fatal  objections  to  all  the  sacramental  theories  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is,  that  they  weaken,  so  far  as  they  prevail,  the 
proof  God  Las  given  us  of  the  reality  of  that  great  sacrifice  in 
which  the  hopes  of  all  the  saved  concentre.  Besides  attesting 
the  fact,  the  mode  of  the  commemoration  as  described  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  in  the  apology  of  Justin  Martyr,  and  as 
exemplified  by  those  Christians  who  have  made  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  simplicity  of  the  original  institution,  is  a^  per¬ 
petual  illustration  of  that  view’^  of  the  Saviour’s  death  which  is 
characteristic  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  preserving  the  im¬ 
portant  analogy  with  the  ancient  passover,  and  by  cherishing  the 
emotions  of  grateful  love,  the  celebrants  of  such  a  feast  declare, 
in  the  most  becoming  manner,  their  personal  reliance  on  the 
Redeemer’s  sacrifice,  their  adoring  admiration  of  the  love  of 
God,  their  sense  of  obligation,  and  their  recognition  of  tlic 
tender  motives  to  obedience  by  which  so  divine  a  sacrifice,  and 
such  a  perfect  human  example,  continually  appeal  to  their  de- 
voutest  affections.  In  this  respect  we  may  truly  say,  Christianity, 
as  an  embodiment  of  thrilling  facts,  has  more  to  do  with  the 
emotions  of  man  than  with  his  intellectual  perceptions  of  abstract 
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truth  ;  and,  consequently,  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  a  family  feast  in 
memory  of  One  who  is  inexpressibly  dear  to  us,  rather  than  a 
rallying-point  for  disciples  attached  to  a  common  creed. 

There  is  yet  another  view  of  tliis  Christian  celebration  which 
is  clearly  implied,  rather  than  explicitly  made  prominent,  in 
these  lectures.  We  refer  to  it  as  illustrating  the  spiritual  equality 
of  Christian  brethren  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church.  There 
is  no  priest ;  there  is  no  altar.  There  is  no  sacrifice ;  there  is  no 
distinction  whatever  between  one  and  another.  Since  our  Lord 
himself  presided  at  the  Supper  as  the  teacher  and  paterfami¬ 
lias  of  that  interesting  household,  there  is  an  obvious  propriety 
in  assigning  this  place  of  love  and  confidence  to  the  chosen  in¬ 
structor  and  guide  of  a  Christian  assembly.  But,  as  Dr.  Halley 
properly  and  gracefully  acknowledges : — 

Scripture  says  nothiny  of  an  administrator,  Justin  mentions  a 
president,  to  whom  the  bread  and  wine  were  brought,  and  who  ottered 
thanksgivings  and  praises  to  God.  In  a  subsequent  age,  w'c  find  a  re¬ 
markable  contrast.  Instead  of  thanksgiving,  we  have  consecration ;  and 
instead  of  praise,  we  have  an  oblation.  Tertullian,  like  Justin,  speaks 
of  a  president.  But  we  soon  find  the  consecration  restricted  to  the 
bishop,  called  chief  priest  {ap^uptoq)^  if  he  were  present,  or  in  his  ab¬ 
sence,  to  a  priest,  without  whom  the  rite  could  not  be  celebrated.’ — 
P.  212. 

We  feel  ourselves  warranted  by  truth,  and  required  by  duty, 
to  protest  against  every  deviation  from  the  original  design  of  an 
institution  which  derives  its  whole  significance  and  authority 
from  the  command  of  our  Saviour  as  obeyed,  under  apostolic 
guidance,  by  the  first  churches.  We  object,  for  this  reason,  to 
THE  ENTIRE  THEORY  OF  SACRAMENTS.  The  Very  icord  is  dclii- 
sive.  It  belongs  to  a  system  which  is  altogether  unscriptural. 
We  contend  that  there  is  nothing  in  Christian  worship  which 
can  be  correctly  or  innocently  represented  by  that  name.  AV  c 
would  urge  its  discontinuance — not,  certainly,  from  excessive 
fastidiousness  about  a  mere  word,  but  from  a  rooted  conviction 
that  it  is  never  used  without  a  lurking  error  respecting  that  to 
which  it  is  applied.  We  purpose  stating  in  full  our  objections  to 
all  SACRAMENTAL  THEORIES,  by  whomsoevcr  entertained. 

1.  There  is  no  sacrament  to  explain.  The  notion  of  a  sacra¬ 
ment  is  that  of  ‘  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward  and 
spiritual  grace’ — ‘  .an  effectual  sign  of  grace  and  God’s  good 
will  towards  us,  by  the  xchich  he  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and 
doth  not  only  quicken^  but  also  strengthen  and  confirm,  our  faith 
in  him.’  We  make  no  reference  here  to  Baptism,  but  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper.  According  to  the  New  Testament,  thcat  supper 
is  not  a  sacrament,  but  a  remembrance  of  Christ.  Not  a  word 
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is  said  in  Scripture  of  its  being  ‘  an  effectual  sign.’  We  are  no¬ 
where  taught,  by  divine  authority,  that  by  the  Lord’s  Supper 
‘  God  doth  work  invisibly  in  us.’  Now,  lis  tlicrc  is  no  sacra¬ 
ment  at  all  in  the  Christian  church,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  theory  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  there  is. 

2.  The  notion  of  sacraments  is  bound  up  with  the  notion  of 
a  Chnstiari  priesthood.  We  arc  certain  that — except  as  every 
Christian  is  a  priest — there  is  no  priest  on  earth  ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  all  that  belongs  to  a  priest,  as  such  olHcially,  we  utterly  re¬ 
pudiate.  AVe  have  too  much  esteem  for  the  Christian  ministry 
to  degrade  it  by  such  unworthy  and  superstitious  associations. 
As  servants  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  have 
no  legitimate  concern  with  so  glaring  a  corruption  of  their 
functions.  They  have  no  power  to  do  anything  for  the  Christian 
people  which  the  Christian  people  cannot  do  for  themselves, 
unless  it  be  the  instruction  of  their  superior  wisdom,  the  benefit 
of  their  holier  example,  the  efficacy  of  their  more  spiritual 
prayers,  and  the  official  discharge  of  their  scriptural  duties  as 
the  chosen  pastors  of  their  respective  churches.  But  we  recog¬ 
nise  in  them  no  sacerdotal  dignity,  no  mediatorial  charjicter,  no 
separate  order,  no  apostolic  succession,  no  power  or  right  to 
convey  spiritual  grace  by  sacramental  ministrations.  When  it 
suited  the  ambition  of  church  rulers  to  put  forth,  imperceptibly, 
the  monstrous  claiifls  which  constitute  the  genius  of  the  Papacy, 
the  Christian  people  were  blinded  by  false  teaching,  and 
betrayed  by  unsuspecting  confidence  into  the  betrayal  of  their 
rights,  and  the  transfer  of  their  obligations,  as  believers  of  the 
gospel  and  servants  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  wxre  stealthily  ex¬ 
truded  from  the  Church,  and  the  designation  of  an  entire  body 
of  worshippers  was  arrogated  to  the  few  who  successfully 
aspired  to  be  their  masters.  Instead  of  enlightened  and  free 
communities,  guided  by  teachers  of  their  own  choice,  and  grace¬ 
fully  ceding  to  those  teachers  the  superintendence  of  their  wor¬ 
ship,  the  course  of  ages  witnessed  the  slow  development  of  a 
principle  which  proved,  in  its  maturity,  to  be  a  terrible  and 
crushing  power — the  power  of  the  clergy  over  the  people.  Ihc 
foundations  of  this  power  rested  in  the  substitution  of  names  for 
things, — of  outw'ard  forms  for  inward  life, — of  superstition  for 
intelligent  devotion, — and  of  traditions,  w’hich  accumulated  the 
abuses  of  successive  ages,  for  the  original  documents  which  em¬ 
bodied  the  teaching  of  the  Lord,  and  of  those  whom  he  inspired. 
Now,  the  bare  conception  of  a  church  sacrament,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  simple  truth  of  a  commemorative  act  of  sound 
w  orship,  involves  all  the  priestly  assumptions  to  which  we  have 
adverted.  These  assumptions  arc  as  unscript ural  as  the  notion 
ol  a  sacrament,  and  we  are  bound  to  resist  the  former,  as  firmly 
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as  we  repudiate  the  latter.  As  the  thing  denominated  a  sacra¬ 
ment  is  the  perversion  of  an  historical  institution,  the  sanctity  of 
the  men  "who  vaunt  themselves  as  alone  authorized  to  dispense  it 
is  the  corruption  of  an  office  which  is  not  less  historical,  lloth 
the  one  and  the  other  are  plainly  described  in  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  :  the  altar,  the  sacrament,  and  the  priest  are  due  to  a 
different  origin,  and  belong  to  a  system  which — w  hatever  it  may 
be — is,  surely,  not  Christianity.  Then,  why  should  Christians 
‘  entangle’  themselves  with  this  *  yoke  of  bondage  ?  ’  And  why 
should  those  Christians  especially,  who  have  burst  these  bonds, 
or,  being  ‘  free-born,’  never  wore  them,  condescend  to  phrase¬ 
ology  which  has  cither  no  meaning,  or  a  meaning  totally 
different  from  that  which  it  has  borne  for  ages  in  the  ‘  Catholic 
church  ?  ’ 

il.  The  notion  of  a  sacrament  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
another  notion,  not  less  contrary  to  Scripture  than  to  correct 
apprehensions  of  our  mental  nature  and  our  spiritual  history — 
the  notion  of  inward  grace  conveyed  by  supposititious  means. 
Granting  that  there  wxre  such  a  thing  as  a  sacrament,  and  such 
an  office  as  a  priesthood,  it  w^ould  not  necessarily  follow  that  the 
sacrament  is  the  appointed  channel  of  grace,  and  that  the  priest 
is  authorized  in  that  manner  to  convey  it.  Can  it  be  necessary 
to  show  that  the  way  in  wdiich  Churchmen  speak  and  w  rite  on 
this  subject  is  open  to  all  manner  of  objection  ?  What  h  the 
grace  conveyed  \  How  is  it  conveyed  ?  In  what  way  can  one 
man  convey  it,  w’hile  another — who  does  precisely  the  same 
thing  both  mentally  and  bodily  in  strictly  analogous  circum¬ 
stances — cannot  do  it?  The  whole  theory  of  grace  conveyed 
by  the  official  doings  of  one  man  to  the  soul  of  another,  is  a 
coarse  and  clumsy  after-thought,  having  no  warranty  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  not  the  shadow^  of  consistency  wdth  actual  experience. 
Blessed,  indeed,  is  the  simple-hearted  believer  in  Christ,  w’hen 
he  centres  his  thoughts  on  his  llcdeemcr  in  the  midst  of  his 
sympathizing  brethren.  Great  is  the  favour  of  God  tow  ards  him 
in  permitting  and  inclining  him  to  honour  his  Lord  by  sharing  in 
this  social  commemoration  of  his  death.  Manifold  are  the  benefits 
of  strength,  consolation,  and  joy,  which  come  to  him  from  God 
while  thus  engaged.  So  far  are  we  from  thinking  lightly  of  all 
this,  that  w’e  can  scarcely  hope  ever  to  be  nearer  heaven  than  at 
the  table  of  the  liOrd.  But  we  see  in  such  spiritual  refreshment 
no  mystery,  and  we  dread  the  peril  of  mingling  with  it  any 
superstition.  The  Lord’s  Supper  is  the  communion  of  each 
believer  with  his  fellow-believers,  and  of  them  all  with  their 
ever-present  Lord.  It  is  a  season  of  peculiar  seriousness,  and  it 
requires,  in  those  who  unite  in  it,  peculiar  calmness  of  thought 
— ^nxedness  of  retrard — the  humility  which  bows  down  in  the 
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remembrance  ol  unworthiness — the  faith  which  lays  hold  of  the 
unseen,  the  future,  the  divine — the  love  which  sympathizes 
heartily  with  the  spiritual  aspirations  of  the  redeemed  brother¬ 
hood.  It  is  no  part  of  our  theology  to  expect  these  emotions  in 
the  heart  of  man  without  the  ‘  in-working  ’  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  we  do  object,  with  intense  earnestness,  against  representing 
that  divine  power  as  conveyed  to  men  through  bread  and 
wine,  or  through  ‘  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  verily  and  in¬ 
deed  received.’  Such  a  representation  shocks  our  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  words,  our  consciousness  of  spiritual  life,  our 
reverence  towards  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  our  conception  of  the 
great  Sacrifice,  for  the  sake  of  which  we  hope  to  be  saved.  We 
are  perfectly  satisfied,  as  the  result  of  patient  examination,  that 
the  whole  frame-work  of  ecclesiastical  diction  in  relation  to  the 
Lord’s  Supper  is  either  an  unmeaning  formula  or  the  exponent 
of  most  baleful  errors.  There  can  be  no  human  words  without 
a  meaning.  Their  use  is  to  suggest  the  meaning.  To  use  them 
without  intending  this^  is  either  folly,  or  something  worse.  To 
use  them  for  suggesting  that  which  is  not  true,  is,  whether  pur¬ 
posely  or  erroneously,  to  confirm  tind  spread  falsehood.  Let 
none  of  our  readers  be  afraid  to  apply  these  inevitable  canons 
of  speech  to  what  they  hear  or  read  respecting  ‘  the  Sacrament :’ 
we  leave  them  to  2)onder  over  the  result.  It  is  one  of  the  in¬ 
felicities  of  our  human  condition  to  accept  w’ords  ;  to  pass  them 
on  ;  to  rely  on  them  as  though  they  had  some  intrinsic  and 
niysterions  power ;  to  imagine  that  there  may  be  some  irreve¬ 
rence  in  asking  what  they  mean,  and  whether  what  they  mean 
is  true  ;  but  it  is  the  office  of  a  ripened  understanding  to  throw 
aside  these  passive  imaginations,  and  to  refuse  currency  to  the 
base  coinage  of  words  which  have  either  no  meaning,  or  a 
meaning  which  is  not  true.  Assured  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is 
a  social  commemoration,  and  not  a  tremendous  mystery  ;  that 
while  the  divine  presence  of  the  Saviour  attends  this,  as  it 
does  every  other  act  of  spiritual  worship  ;  that  there  is  no  sense 
in  which  a  human  body  can  be  spiritually  present  at  all ;  and, 
that  the  presence  of  such  a  body  under  the  properties  of  another 
substance  is  a  sheer  absurdity ;  we  treat  every  sacramental  theory 
whatever  as  a  mere  figment,  rooted  in  impossibilities  and  teem¬ 
ing  with  superstitions. 

4.  But  we  have  not  yet  completed  our  objections  to  these 
theories.  They  are  used  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
deadliest  tyranny  that  has  ever  cursed  mankind.  Only  admit 
that  there  is  a  sacrament — that  this  sacrament  is  appointed  for 
the  nutrition  of  the  soul — that  it  is  in  the  keeping  of  a  separate 
order  of  men — and  you  concede  to  that  order  of  men  such  a 
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even  though  you  had  the  strongest  guarantee  that  they  would 
always  wield  it  reverently  and  discreetly.  We  should  require 
the  strongest  possible  proofs  tliat  any  mere  men  have  such  a 
power  as  this.  We  should  look  for  infallible  tokens  whereby  to 
distinguish  such  awful  ministers  of  heaven  from  ignorant  pre¬ 
tenders  and  from  audacious  usurpers.  We  should,  at  least, 
demand  the  most  explicit  declaration  of  inspired  authority  in  this 
behalf.  But  no  proofs  are  offered.  No  tokens  appear.  No  clear 
and  express  declaration — no  ambiguous  hint  even — is  found 
on  this  subject  in  any  part  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is,  from 
first  to  last,  the  empty  boast  of  priestly  arrogance.  It  contra¬ 
venes  the  testimony  of  sacred  history.  It  is  fatally  opposed  to 
the  entire  genius  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  interposes  a  per- 
])lexing  array  of  unintelligible  agencies  between  our  Saviour  and 
our  souls,  it  casts  a  gloom  over  the  sunny  blessedness  of  faith. 
It  mingles  a  bitter  cup  of  terror  in  the  feast  of  love.  It  turns  the 
jubilee  of  redemption  into  a  thraldom  which  petrifies  the  inner¬ 
most  spirit.  It  coils  around  emancipated  sons  of  God  the  chains 
of  a  spiritual  domination,  which  is  present  at  all  times  in  every 
place — a  hateful  network  of  ecclesiastical  espionage,  which  the 
wisest  cannot  baffle,  which  the  strongest  cannot  resist,  which  the 
holiest  dare  not  question  !  One  cannot  imagine  a  device  more 
subtle,  more  penetrating,  more  horrible,  than  this.  It  revolts 
every  sentiment  of  manhood.  It  sickens  every  emotion  of 
religion.  It  is  the  strongest  of  all  temptations  to  infidelity.  e 

have  reasoned  hitherto  on  the  hypothesis,  that  the  men  who 
wield  this  ghostly  supremacy  are  ensured  against  unfaithfulness 
and  indiscretion.  Butw'ho  can  be  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
it  has  for  ages  been  in  the  hands  of  men  whose  intellect  would 
scarcely  have  sufficed  to  guide  them  in  the  plainest  paths  of  life 
— men  of  the  most  sordid  avarice,  of  the  vulgarest  ambition,  of 
the  coarsest  sensuality,  of  the  most  malignant  selfishness,  and 
sometimes,  alas  !  of  the  most  diabolical  inhumanity  ?  It  is  not  for 
us  to  condemn  by  wholesale  the  entire  priesthood  of  Christendom. 
^V  e  believe  that  there  have  ever  been  found  in  its  ranks  some  of 
the  meekest  of  our  Lord’s  disciples  ;  they  have  been  the  victims 
of  the  delusive  system  which  they  blindly  administered,  as  truly 
as  the  misguided  multitudes  w  ho  thought  it  a  blessed  privilege  to 
be  the  slaves  of  the  holders  of  the  keys  of  heaven.  Yet  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  grand  ecclesiastical  dramas  of  the  last 
fifteen  hundred  years  is  written  on  the  roll  of  history,  and  branded 
in  the  institutions  of  the  civilized  w’orld.  It  is  by  broad  exhibitions 
on  a  large  scale,  and  tlirough  a  long  course  of  time,  that  the  true 
character  of  systems  is  evolved.  To  this  test  wx  are  able  to  bring 
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the  hierarchical  systems  which  have  grafted  themselves  on  the 
living  Christianity  planted  among  men  by  the  apostles  of  Jesus. 
There  is  no  crime  against  man^  no  sin  against  God,  of  w'hich  the 
most  notorious  workers  ol  these  systems  have  not  been  convicted. 
Divine  indeed  must  that  religion  be  which  has  survived  through 
the  fetid  heap  of  ecclesiastical  abominations  till  this  day — like  a 
body  throwing  off  the  scales  of  a  disgusting  leprosy,  and  the 
slough  of  loathsome  ulcerations,  by  the  vital  power  in  it  which 
God  would  not  permit  to  be  overpowered  by  such  deadly  checks 
to  its  development.  But  why  should  we  inoculate  the  healthy 
constitution  of  a  free  Christianity  with  the  old  virus?  Is  it  not 
enough  that  the  struggles  of  noble  spirits,  trusting  to  the  help  of 
God,  have  achieved  for  us,  slowly,  at  distant  intervals,  and  by 
most  exhausting  labours,  the  right  to  look  for  ourselves  into  the 
charter  of  our  salvation  ?  Shall  we  forbear  to  use  this  right, 
calling  no  man  master?  or,  having  used  it,  and  asserted  our 
rescue  from  the  tyranny  of  superstition,  shall  we  parade  the 
bonds  of  captivity  as  the  ornaments  of  Ifeedoin  ?  Rather,  let  us 
do  rightful  homage  to  that  Invisible  King  whose  glory  it  is  to 
rule  our  spirits  by  truth  and  love ;  let  us  break  the  enchantment, 
explode  the  mystery,  cast  away  every  fragment  of  detected  im¬ 
posture,  and,  instead  of  perpetuating  the  delusions  of  a  melan¬ 
choly  past,  or  mimicking  the  mummeries  of  a  superstition  which 
still  works  the  infernal  will  of  man’s  w^orst  foes,  go  back  to  the 
freshness  of  apostolic  days,  and  bear  our  testimony  for  divine 
truth  by  adhering  to  the  simplicity,  freedom,  and  equality  of  the 
communion  of  that  Supper,  which  is  not  a  sacrament,  but  a 
commemoration. 

We  have  not  forgotten  Dr.  Halley’s  admirable  lectures  in  this 
train  of  independent  observations  suggested  by  his  theme.  Be¬ 
sides  the  eircumstances  which  are  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
this  notice  as  forbidding  us  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  entire  work,  we  are  bound,  in  critical  fairness,  to 
confess  the  difficulties  which  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
arrangement  of  this  volume.  The  author’s  candid  and  in¬ 
genuous  preface  has  not  satisfied  us  on  this  head.  We  regret 
that  his  mode  of  treatment  has  deprived  us  of  his  promised  lec¬ 
ture  on  ^The  Theory  of  Salvation  by  Sacraments.’  We  think 
that  a  consecutive  discussion  of  that  theory,  by  itself,  would  have 
been  more  effective  than  ^  the  apparent  repetitions  and  logical 
disorder,’  on  account  of  which  the  censure  of  critics  is  deprecated. 
We  may  also  animadvert  on  the  omission  of  an  analysis  of  the 
lectures,  and  of  an  index,  as  increasing  the  confusion  which,  by 
such  simple  and  ordinary  expedients,  might  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  relieved.  We  hope  w’e  shall  not  be  deemed  hyper- 
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critical  if  we  add,  that  the  value  of  the  lectures  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  a  practical  urging  of  the  duty  of  partaking 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  especially  by  showing  how  this  social  com¬ 
memoration  strengthens  the  ties,  and  illustrates  the  unity,  of  the 
Christian  brotherhood. 

We  may  not  be  trespassing  the  limits  of  propriety,  if  we  con¬ 
clude  with  one  or  two  friendly  suggestions  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Congregational  Library,  and  to  the  community  which  they 
are  presumed  to  represent.  We  must  say,  that  it  Avas  with  great 
pain  we  witnessed  the  discouragingly  small  attendance  during 
the  delivery  of  Dr.  Halley’s  course.  In  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
or  Birmingham,  such  a  course,  by  such  a  lecturer,  w^ould  not 
have  failed  to  command  large  audiences ;  because  adequate 
pains  would  have  been  taken  to  give  them  publicity.  We 
fear,  that  the  management  of  this  ‘  Congregational  Lecture’  has 
been  permitted  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  gentlemen  less  conver¬ 
sant  than  others  wdth  the  usual  means  of  exciting  particular 
attention,  amid  the  multiplicity  of  objects  that  distract  the  dwel¬ 
lers  in  this  busy  metropolis ;  nor  are  we  without  an  apprehen¬ 
sion  that,  even  if  all  possible  pains  were  taken  for  this  purpose, 
it  would  still  be  a  very  difficult  matter  to  secure  such  an  attend¬ 
ance  as  would  be  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Perhaps,  however, 
an  earnest  working  committee  appointed  for  this  special  purpose, 
would  be  able  to  bring  about  a  very  great  improvement  in  this 
respect.  It  is  more  within  our  province  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  ‘  Congregational’  body  to  the  Lecture,  as  an  institution  fairly 
claiming  a  much  larger  measure  of  support  than  it  has  yet  re¬ 
ceived.  We  do  think  that  some  plans  should  be  adopted,  for 
bringing  it  more  directly  before  the  large  numbers  of  intelligent 
and  affluent  Congregationalists  of  this  empire.  There  ought  to 
be  no  difficulty  in  securing  such  a  number  of  subscribers  to  the 
series,  as  to  make  the  copyright  of  great  value.  If  this  were 
done,  it  would  then  be  practicable  to  publish  a  less  costly  edition 
of  each  volume  as  it  appears.  The  subscribers  w  ould  prefer  the 
library  edition,  to  stand  side  by  side,  with  the  ‘  Boyle,’  ‘  War- 
burton,’  ‘Bampton,’  and  ‘  Hulsean’  Lectures;  while  to  those  who 
cannot  afford  to  subscribe  to  the  course,  or  who  take  an  interest 
only  in  one  particular  ‘  series,’  a  less  expensive  edition  w  ould  be 
acceptable,  and  it  would,  generally,  obtain  a  wide  circulation. 
We  have  some  experience  in  lowering  the  price  of  literature, 
and  have  gained  much  by  a  bold  experiment.  Still,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  recommend  an  extremely  cheap  issue  of  the  ‘  Con¬ 
gregational  Lectures.’  They  do  not  interest  the  great  public. 
They  must  be  limited  in  their  circulation,  at  whatever  price ; 
but,  wre  believe,  that  the  experience  of  the  publishers  would 
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warrant  such  a  project  as  that  which  wc  have  supfgcstcd  ;  if  the' 
readers  of  the  ^  Eclectic  Review,’  and  of  other  periodicals 
in  the  same  circles,  were  energetically  canvassed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congregational  Library.  The  completion  of  the 
fifteenth  scries,  and  the  peculiar  circumstiinccs  of  the  passing 
times,  must  form  our  apology,  if  any  be  deemed  needful,  for 
throwing  out  these  considerations  on  a  question  which  so  vitally 
concerns  the  efficiency  and  the  dignity  of  Nonconformist  litera¬ 
ture. 


Art.  V. — Zi/b  of  John  Sterling,  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  London: 

Chapman  and  Hall. 

T^^ls  volume  has,  for  some  months  past,  been  expected,  with  a 
kind  of  fearful  curiosity,  by  the  literary  public.  Like  the 
second  shock  of  an  earthquake — after  the  first  had  sucked  a 
street  into  its  ja^vs — so  had  men,  in  silence  and  terror,  been 
waiting  for  its  avatar.  Every  one  was  whispering  to  every 
other,  ‘  What  a  bombshell  is  about  to  fall  from  Thomas  Carlyle’s 
battery!  Nothing  like  it,  wc  fear,  since  the  “  Alodel  Prisons.” 
Let  our  theologians  look  to  it  1  ’  Well,  the  book  has  come  at  last, 
and  a  milder,  more  tender,  and  more  pleasant  gossiping  little 
volume  we  have  not  read  for  many  a  day.  The  mountain  has 
been  in  labour,  and  lo  I  a  nice  lively  field-mouse,  quite  frisky 
and  good-humoured,  has  been  brought  forth.  It  is  purely 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  to  speak,  w  ith  some  of  our  con¬ 
temporaries,  of  this  volume  as  ^Ir.  Carlyle’s  best,  or  as,  in  any 
sense,  a  great  work.  The  subject,  as  he  has  vie  wed  it,  was  not 
great,  and  his  treatment  of  it,  while  exceedingly  graceful  and 
pleasant,  is,  by  no  means,  very  powerful  or  very  profound. 

In  fact,  we  look  on  it  as  a  clever  evasion  of  the  matter  in  hand. 
Why  were  the  public  so  deeply  interested  in  John  JSterling  ?  Not 
on  account  of  his  genius,  which  w'as  of  a  high,  but  not  the 
highest,  order,  and  was  not  at  all  familiar,  in  its  fruits  at  least,  to 
the  generality.  He  w’as  not  a  popular  author.  His  conver¬ 
sational  powers,  and  private  virtues,  WTre  known  only  to  his 
friends.  But  his  mind  had  passed  through  certain  speculative 
changes,  w’hich  invested  him  wuth  a  morbid  interest,  and  gave 
him  a  typical  or  representative  character.  He  had  been  in 
youth  a  sceptic  of  rather  an  ultra  school.  In  early  manhood  he 
became  a  Coleridgean  Christian,  and  an  active  curate,  and  ere  he 
died,  he  relapsed  into  a  modified  and  refined  form  of  scepticism 
again.  This  constituted  the  real  charm  which  attracted  men  to 
Sterling.  This  w  as  the  circle  of  lurid  glory  which  bound  his 
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head,  and  by  which  we  tracked  his  steps  through  his  devious 
and  dangerous  wanderings. 

But  of  all  this,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  distinct  word  in  the 
biography  before  us.  It  is  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet  omitted. 
Sterling’s  private  story  is  very  minutely  and  beautifully 
dctailea.  The  current  of  his  literary  career  (a  river  flowing 
underground  !)  is  as  carefully  mapped  out  as  if  it  had  been  a 
Nile  or  a  Ganges — a  broad  blessing  to  nations.  But  the 
struggles  of  his  inner  life,  the  steps,  swift  or  slow,  by  which  he 
passed  from  Radical  Rationalism  to  Cliristianity,  and  thence  to 
Straussism  or  Carlylism,  over  these  there  is  cast  a  veil,  through 
w'hich  very  little  light,  indeed,  is  allowed  to  glimmer.  To  show’ 
how  unfair  and  unsatisfactory  this  plan  of  treatment  is,  let  us 
conceive  a  new  life  of  Blanco  White,  in  which  all  his  changes 
of  opinion  were  slurred  over ;  or  a  life  of  Dr.  Arnold,  in  which 
his  achievements  as  a  schoolmaster  and  a  politician  were  faith¬ 
fully  chronicled,  but  the  religious  phases  of  his  history  w  ere 
ignored.  Now  Sterling’s  fame  is,  even  more  than  theirs,  based 
on  his  reputation  as  an  honest  and  agonized  inquirer,  and  it  is 
too  bad  to  cloak  up  the  particulars  of  those  earnest  researches 
under  general  terms,  and  to  give  us,  instead  of  the  information 
for  which  we  were  panting,  pictures  of  Welsh  or  West  Indian 
scenery,  vague  ravings  about  the  ‘Bedlam  delusions’  of  our 
day,  and  the  ‘  Immensities  and  Eternities,’— or  letters  so  selected 
or  so  garbled,  that  they  shall  cast  no  light  upon  the  more  secret 
and  interesting  passages  of  his  spirituid  history. 

The  gentleness  of  the  tone  of  the  work,  although  only  com¬ 
parative,  is  an  agreeable  change  from  that  of  the  ‘  Latter  Day 
Pamphlets,’  the  language  of  which  was  frequently  as  coarse  and 
vulgar,  as  the  spirit  was  fierce  and  the  views  one-sided.  The 
Indian  summer  is  often  preceded  by  a  short  but  severe  storm, 
and,  perhaps,  is  softer  and  more  golden  in  proportion  to  the 
roughness  of  the  tempest.  Mr.  Carlyle,  here,  seems  absolutely 
iw  love !  Not  above  ten  sentences  of  vituperation  occur  in  the 
344  pages.  We  suspect  that  the  reception  of  the  ‘  Model 
Prisons’  has  taught  him  that  even  his  dynasty  is  not  infallible, 
and  that  bulls  from  Chelsea  must  modify  their  bellowings,  it 
they  would  not  wish  to  be  treated  like  bulls  from  the  Vatican. 
Whether  he  be  or  be  not  aware  of  the  fact,  his  giant  shadow  is 
passing  swiftly  from  off  the  face  of  the  public  mind,  nor  w  ill 
the  present  change  of  tone  retard  its  dowm-going.  It  is  too  late. 
The  gospel  of  negations  has  had  its  day,  and  served  its  genera¬ 
tion,  and  must  give  place  to  another  and  a  nobler  evangel. 

Few  as  the  religious  allusions  in  this  book  are,  they  are  such 
as  leave  no  doubt  upon  our  minds  as  to  Carlyle’s  own  views. 
His  sneers  at  Coleridge’s  thcosophic  moonshine — at  Sterling’s  be- 
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lief  in  a  ^  personal  Gotl — his  suppression  of  an  argument  on  this 
subject,  drawn  out  by  Sterling  in  a  letter  to  himself,  page  — his 
language  in  page  1J26,  ‘  no  stars — nor  ever  were,  save  certain  old 
Jew  ones  which  hove  gone  ou€ — the  unmitigated  contempt  he 
pours  out  on  the  clergy,  and  on  the  Church,  and  by  inference 
and  insinuation,  upon  the  ‘  traditions’  and  the  ‘  incredibilities’  of 
Christianity — all  point  to  the  foregone  conclusion  which  he  has, 
we  fear,  long  ago  reached.  With  this  conclusion,  we  do  not, 
at  present,  mean  to  grapple ;  but  we  mean  to  mark,  and  very 
strongly  to  condemn,  the  manner  and  spirit  in  which  he  even 
still  states  and  enforces  it. 

Now,  in  the  first  place,  although  he  must  be  sceptical,  why 
should  he  be  profane  ?  He  may  curse^  but  why  should  he 
swear  f  He  may  despise  hypocrisy,  and  trample  on  cant,  but 
why  should  he  insult  sincere,  albeit  weak-minded,  belief?  Why 
such  words  as  these,  in  reference  to  a  Methodist,  who  had 
displayed,  in  critical  circumstances,  a  most  heroic  and  noble 
deg  ree  of  courage — ^  The  last  time  I  heard  of  him,  he  was 
a  prosperous — modest  dairyman,  thankful  for  the  upper  light  and 
iox deliverance  from  the  wrath  to  come?'*  Words  these,  ‘  Wrath 
to  come,’  which  shook  the  souls  of  Cromwell,  Milton,  and 
Howe  to  their  depths ;  which  are  still  capable  of  moving  millions 
to  fear,  to  faith,  to  morality,  and  to  love  ;  and  which  yet  can 
only  excite  Mr.  Carlyle  to  contemptuous  derision. 

If  there  be  one  thought  in  the  Christian  theology  more  tre¬ 
mendous  than  another,  it  is  that  of  an  unceasing  outflow  of  just 
vengeance,  like  a  ‘  pulsing  aurora’  of  horror,  like  an  ever-rising 
sun  of  shame  and  fear,  like  a  storm,  the  clouds  of  which  return 
after  the  rain — not  to  be  compared  to  other  wrathful  phenomena, 
to  the  thunder-cloud  which  gathers,  bursts,  passes  on  to  other 
lands  or  to  other  worlds,  while  the  blue  sky  arises  behind  it  in 
its  calm  immortality ; — nor  to  the  pestilence,  which  breaks  out 
like  the  sudden  springing  of  a  mine,  stamps  with  its  foot,  and 
awakens  death,  but  passes  quickly  away,  and  leaves  the  joy  of 
health  and  security  behind  ; — nor  to  the  earthquake,  which  starts 
up  like  a  giant  from  his  slumber,  heaves  mountains,  troubles 
oceans,  swallows  up  cities — but  speedily  subsides,  and  again  the 
eternal  hills  rest  and  are  silent ; — but  to  itself  only  :  ft  alone 

deserves  the  name  of  wrath  I  And  without  dogmatizing  or 
speculating  on  the  real  meaning  or  extent^  of  this  predicted 
vengeance,  surely  a  sneer  can  neither  explain,  nor  illuminate*, 
nor  stem  its  current !  There  are  many  besides  poor  Methodistic 
miners,  who  tremble  at  the  words,  ‘  It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  living  God ;’  and  one  of  them,  unless  we 
are  much  mistaken,  is,  at  times,  the  melancholy  Polyphemus  of 
Chelsea. 
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Secondly,  why  does  he  so  often  edge  his  evident  earnestness 
with  a  levity  and  a  mockery  which  remind  you  of  Voltaire  him¬ 
self  ?  Why  thus  delight  in  forming  an  ungainly  and  horrible 
hybrid  ?  Deep  solemn  thought  is  on  his  brow ;  love  is  swim¬ 
ming  wildly  in  his  eye ;  but  a  sneer,  keen  as  if  it  >vere  the 
essence  of  all  sneers,  past,  present,  and  to  come,  ever  and  anon 
palpitates  on  his  lips.  Why  is  this  ?  Even  as  an  engine  of 
assault,  such  ridicule  is  powerless.  Laughter,  ere  it  can  kill, 
must  be  given  forth  with  all  one’s  heart  and  soul,  and  mind  and 
strength  ;  must  be  serious,  and  total.  But  Thomas  Carlyle 
cannot  thus  laugh  at  any  sincere  faith ;  his  mirth,  like  Crom¬ 
well’s  speeches,  ‘  breaks  down,’  chokes  in  his  throat,  or  dies  away 
in  a  quaver  of  consternation.  But  why  ever  begin  what  his 
heart  will  not  permit  him  to  finish  ? 

Thirdly,  his  contempt  for  the  office  of  the  Christian  ministry 
is  so  violent,  and  almost  ferocious,  as  to  increase  the  suspicion 
that  he  loves  Christianity  as  little  as  he  does  its  clergy.  He 
speaks  of  Sterling’s  brief  curateship,  as  the  great  mistake  of  his 
life ;  nay,  as  if  it  amounted  to  a  stain  and  crime.  It  did  not 
appear  so  to  poor  Sterling  himself,  who,  when  dying,  begged  for 
the  old  Bible  he  used  at  Herstmonceux  among  the  cottages,  and 
seems  to  have  died  with  it  in  his  arms.  It  does  not  appear  so  to 
us.  A  curate,  however  mistaken,  ^  going  about  doing  good,’  is 
a  nobler  spectacle,  'vve  fancy,  than  a  soured  and  stationary  littera- 
sitting  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and,  like  the  character  in 
the  Psalms, '  puffing  out  despite’  at  all  his  real  or  imaginary  foes. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  thought  otherwise  of  ministerial  work, 
when  he  congratulated  Hall  on  having  turned  from  philo¬ 
sophy  and  letters  to  the  ‘  Air  nobler  task  of  soothing  the  afflicted, 
succouring  the  distressed,  and  remembering  the  forgotten,''  We 
have  no  passion  verily^  for  ‘  surplices,’  nor  respect  for  many 
whom  they  cover ;  but  we  know'  that  they  have  been  worn  by 
men  whose  shoe-latchets  neither  John  Sterling  nor  Thomas  Car- 
lyle  are  w  orthy  to  unloose ;  and  are  still  worn  by  some,  at  least, 
their  equals  in  powers  and  in  virtues,  in  scrupulosity  of  con¬ 
science,  and  in  tenderness  and  dignity  of  walk.  John  Sterling 
would  have  been  a  far  better,  happier,  and  greater  man, 
had  he  remained  a  working  curate  to  the  last,  instead  of 
becoming  a  sort  of  petty  Prometheus,  equally  miserable,  and 
nearly  as  idle,  with  a  big  black  crow  (elegantly  mistaken  for  a 
vulture)  pecking  at  his  morbid  liver.  And,  for  our  part,  we 
would  rather  be  an  humble  City  missionary,  grappling  with 
vulgar  sin  and  misery,  in  the  lanes  of  one  of  our  cities ;  nay, 
a  little  child  repeating  ‘Jesus,  tender  shepherd,  hear  me,’  at 
his  mother’s  knee ;  than  sit  w  ith  Sartor  on  his  burning  and 
tottering  throne ! 
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Fourthly,  and  finally,  so  far  as  the  author  of  this  volume  is 
concerned,  we  desiderate  not  for  our  sakes,  but  for  others, 
greater  plainness  of  speech  upon  religious  subjects.  We  respect 
and  love  much  about  Mr. Carlyle;  we  think  him  naturally  a  great, 
earnest,  true-hearted  man.  We  sympathize  cordially  with  his 
crusiide  against  shams.  We  can  pardon,  or,  at  least,  wink  hard 
at,  the  recent  outpourings  of  his  wrath  against  the  most  eminent 
of  practical  philanthropists,  tracing  them  to  a  foul  stomach,  and 
not  to  a  black  heart.  But  we  should  like  him  to  ‘  deliver  his 
soul’  more  on  a  topic  to  which  he  often  alludes,  but  on  which 
he  is  never  explicit — Christianity.  We  think  we  know  his  senti¬ 
ments  on  the  subject.  He  does  not,  we  fear,  acknowledge  its 
peculiar  and  divine  claims.  Seeing  clearly  that  there  are  but 
two  alternatives,  revelation  or  despair,  he  has  deliberately  chosen 
the  latter.  The  authority  of  the  Bible  is  one  of  those  things 
*  which  the  light  of  his  own  mind,  the  direct  inspiration  of  the 
Almighty,  pronounces  incredible.’ 

But  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  are  still  in  the  dark  as  to 
his  religious  sentiments.  We  have  heard  him  claimed  by  intel¬ 
ligent  ministers  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  as  a  Christian, 
nay,  a  Puritan.  Others,  not  quite  so  far  astray,  look  upon  his 
religious  opinions  as  uncertain,  vague,  indefinite,  perhaps  not 
yet  fully  formed.  This  is  the  fault  of  his  mystic  and  tantalizing 
mode  of  expression.  Not  every  eye  can  pierce  through  the  fan¬ 
tastic  veil  he  w'ears,  and  see  behind  it  the  features  of  a  mere 
nature  and  duty-worshipper.  That  veil,  we  think,  he  is,  as  an 
honest  and  earnest  man,  bound  to  drop.  Masks  may  be  par¬ 
doned  in  a  tournament,  but  not  in  hot  and  eager  battle.  The 
question  as  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  has  become  the  engross¬ 
ing  question  of  this  age,  and  we  cannot  now  bear  with  men  who 
appear  to  halt  between  two  opinions.  The  cry  was  never  more 
distinctly  or  loudly  sounded  than  it  is  at  present,  ‘  Who  is  on 
the  Lord’s  side,  who  Differences  of  opinion  on  minor  matters 
of  religion  may  be  pardoned;  ‘  orthodoxy’  and  ‘  heterodoxy’ 
have  become  terms  equally  unmeaning,  and  equally  contempti¬ 
ble  ;  but  this  is  now  the  point  at  issue,  is  Christianity,  as  a 
whole,  a  truth  or  a  falsehood,  a  sham  or  a  reality,  the  lie  of  the 
earth,  or  the  one  thing  in  its  history  worth  loving,  valuing, 
or  trusting  in  ?  While  the  more  resolute  of  sceptics,  such  m 
the  worthies  of  the  ‘  Westminster  Review,’  have  taken  their 
stand,  and  proclaimed  ^  war  to  the  knife,’  and  while  the  de¬ 
fenders  of  Christianity  are  buckling  on  their  armour,  it  Avill  not 
much  longer  do  for  men  like  Mr.  Carlyle  to  utter  an  uncertain 
sound,  and  to  hang  off  cloudily  on  the  outskirts  of  the  great 
battle.  In  this  ‘  Life  of  Sterling,’  its  author  had  a  good  opportunity 
of  declaring  himself  fully  on  the  subject,  and  the  public  were 
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expecting  it ;  but  they  have  been  again  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Is  it  to  be  so  for  ever  ?  Has  he  determined 

‘  To  wrap  the  secret  in  his  breast, 

And  die  in  travail,  unconfessed  ?  * 

ith  regard  to  John  Sterling,  there  is  not  very  much  added 
to  our  previous  information;  but  beautiful  lights,  like  the  golden 
gleams  of  an  autumn  afternoon,  are  cast  upon  his  character. 
His  ‘  nomadic’  existence — a  wanderer  in  evasion  of  death — is 
most  picturesquely  narrated.  Bute,  Glamorganshire,  Madeira, 
St.  Vincent,  Italy,  and  Clifton,  all  sit  for  portraits,  which  are 
alike  faithful  and  poetic.  Old  Sterling  of  the  ‘  Times  ’ — ‘  Cap¬ 
tain  Whirlwind,’  comes  and  goes  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
Coleridge  sits  in  Highgatc,  weaving  endless  webs  of  ^  thcosophic 
moonshine,’  or  walks  along  both  sides  of  the  garden  gravel,  from 
uncertainty  as  to  which  to  take!  (Hazlitt,  we  remember,  describes 
him  even  when  young,  as  perpetually  crossing  the  road,  and 
ascribes  it  to  instability  of  purpose.)  And  the  various  members 
of  the  Sterling  Club,  including  Carlyle  himself,  are  introduced 
at  intervals  to  add  life  and  interest  to  the  somewhat  melancholy 
and  monotonous  story. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  sad  narrative.  John  Sterling  died  a  young 
man  ;  but  he  had  passed  through  ages  of  bodily  suffering  and 
mental  endurance.  He  ‘  lived  tivst,’  although  not  in  the  common 
sense  of  that  expression.  His  life  was  one  hectic  fever ;  and 
vet  his  peculiarly  buoyant  and  sanguine  temperament  enabled 
him  to  endure  with  grace  and  dignity.  His  mental  struggles, 
though  severe,  were  not  of  that  awful  earthquaking  kind  which 
shook  the  soul  of  Arnold,  and  drove  Sartor  howling  through  the 
Everlasting  No,  like  a  lion  caught  in  a  forest  of  fire.  It  was 
rather  a  swift  succession  of  miseries,  than  one  deep  devouring 
anguish.  \  et  the  close  was  truly  tragical.  How  affecting  the 
words  of  his  last  letter  to  his  biographer,  ‘  I  tread  the  common 
road  into  the  great  darkness  without  any  thought  of  fear,  and 
with  very  much  of  hope.  Certainty,  indeed,  I  have  none.’ 

He  adds,  in  reference  to  Carlyle,  ‘  Towards  me  it  is  still  more 
true  than  towards  England,  that  no  man  has  been,  and  done  like 
you.’  W  e  are  tempted  to  a  very  opposite  conclusion  ;  we  think, 
that  unintentionally  Mr.  Carlyle  was  the  means  of  mortal  injury 
to  Sterling’s  mind.  He  shook  his  attachment  to  Coleridge,  and 
thus  to  Christianity ;  stripping  him  of  that  garment  of  ‘  moon¬ 
shine,’  he  left  him  naked.  Shattering  the  creed  Sterling  had 
attained,  he  supplied  him  with  no  other.  That  Sterling  was 
friendly  and  grateful  to  him  to  the  last,  is  abundantly  evident ; 
but  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  position  on  that  cold  Goethe- 
like  godless  crag  to  which  Mr.  Carlyle’s  hand  had  helped  him  up  is 
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not  80  clear ;  his  calling  for  the  Ilible  in  his  last  hours,  is  against 
the  supposition  that  he  was.*  He  took  a  Protestant  extreme 
unction.  We  can  almost  fancy  the  stern  Sartor  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  doing  the  same  ;  and,  as  is  fabulously  reported  of  Godwin, 

‘  making  a  good  end  as  a  Methodist.’ 

Ihe  book  does  not  at  all  modify  our  verdict  of  Sterling’s  literary 
character.  He  was  rather  brilliant  than  profound  ;  rather  swift 
than  strong ;  rather  a  man  of  rare  ingenuity  and  culture,  than  a 
man  of  transcendent  genius.  He  >vas  more  of  a  rapid  runner,  than 
of  a  sturdy  athlete.  His  powers  wTre  singularly  varied  and 
versatile ;  and  though  he  has  left  nothing  behind  him  which  the 
world  shall  not  willingly  let  die,  he  has  done  so  much,  and  that 
so  well,  as  to  excite  keen  regret  at  his  premature  departure. 
We  think  prose,  and  not  poetry,  was  his  proper  department, 
and  that  in  one  region — that,  namely,  of  higli  and  solemn 
fiction — he  would  have  had  few  superiors.  Mr. Carlyle  predicates 
great  things  of  a  ])ocm  on  Cocur  dc  Lion,  which  he  left  un¬ 
finished.  Why  is  it  not  given  to  the  world?  His  ‘Onyx 
King’  is  perhaps  the  best  of  his  ])roductions.  In  it  he  shadowf 
forth  Goethe  and  Carlyle,  as  Walsingham  and  Collins.  Both 
portraitures  are  true  to  the  life.  The  polished  colossal  coldness 
of  the  great  German,  and  the  wild,  unhappy  fire  of  the  Scotch¬ 
man,  are  made  to  give  and  lend  illustration  and  relief  to  each 
other.  His  views  of  Goethe,  Mr.  Carlyle  allirms,  underwent  a 
change,  and  he  died,  it  seems,  a  profound  wor8hip])er  of  the 
‘  Pagan,’  as  he  had  previously  called  him.  He  might,  had  he 
lived,  have  altered  his  opinion  again.  Mr.  Carlyle’s  inordinate 
attachment  to  Goethe  has  always  seemed  to  us  inscrutable.  It  is 
the  fire-king  worshij)])ing  a  gigantic  iceberg — a  pure  man  ador¬ 
ing  a  splendid  sensualist — a  sincere  man  admiring  a  consummate 
courtier — the  most  ardent  worshipping  the  coldest  of  all  men  of 
genius — ’tis  verily  a  great  mystery.  ^V  e  can  only  solve  it  upon 
the  principle  of  those  marriages  where  the  parties  seem  to  have 
selected  each  other  on  account  ot  their  absolute  and  ideal 
unlikencss. 

We  cannot  close  without  adverting  again  to  that  topic  which 
has  invested  Sterling  with  so  much  painful  interest-— his  unsettled 
religion,  and  the  representative  he  thus  becomes  of  thousandi  in 
our  day.  A  few  general  remarks  on  this  subject  must  suffice. 

That  the  times  in  which  we  live  have  assumed  a  dubious  and 
portentous  aspect,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  is  a  fact  generally 
admitted.  There  are,  indeed,  still  some  who  persist  :n  closing 
their  eyes  to  the  dangers  by  which  we  arc  environed,  and  in 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  we  saw  an  acquaintance  of  Sterling  s,  who 
assured  us  that  he  did  not  die  a  Carlylist,  but  a  Christian. 
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crying  out  ^  Peace,  peace,  when  there  is  no  peace.’  These  men, 
while  listening  to  the  loud  masonry  of  rising  churches,  to  the 
plaudits  of  May  meetings,  and  to  the  far-borne  hum  of  Mission¬ 
ary  schools,  have  no  cars  for  the  roar  of  the  fountains  of  the 
great  deep  of  thought  which  are  breaking  up  around  them,  or 
to  the  noise  of  the  ‘  multitudes,  the  multitudes  ’  rapidly  conven¬ 
ing  in  the  valley  of  decision.  But  he  who  can  abstract  himself 
from  nearer  and  more  clamorous  sounds,  and  from  the  pleasing 
but  partial  prospects  which  are  under  his  eye,  becomes  aware  of 
many  and  complicated  dangers,  which  seem  deepening  into  a 
crisis,  darkening  into  a  noon  of  night,  above  the  head  of  all 
the  Churches  of  Christ.  Every  one  remembers  the  remarkable 
passage  in  Lord  Chesterfield’s  letters,  written  in  France  before 
the  Revolution,  where  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  he  is 
surrounded  by  all  the  tokens  and  symbols  of  a  falling  empire. 
So  it  now  implies  no  pretensions  to  prophetic  insight  for  any  one 
to  declare  that  he  lives  amid  the  auguries  of  a  coming  religious 
revolution — to  equal  which  we  must  travel  back  eighteen  cen¬ 
turies,  and  which,  like  that  succeeding  the  death  of  Christ,  has 
bearings  and  promises  consequences  of  transcendent  importance 
and  unending  interest. 

The  symptoms  of  this  great  revolution  include  the  general 
indefinite  panic  of  apprehension  which  prevails  in  the  minds 
of  Christians  ;  the  increase  of  a  slow,  quiet,  but  profound 
spirit  of  doubt  among  many  classes  of  men ;  the  spread  of 
Popery  (the  coming  forth  of  which  Beast  of  Darkness  is  itself 
a  proof  that  there  is  a  night  at  hand) ; — the  re-agitation  of  many 

Jiuestions,  which,  in  general  belief,  seemed  settled  for  ever  ;  the 
act,  that  all  churches  are  shaking  visibly,  some  of  them,  indeed, 
concealing  their  tremor  under  energetic  convulsions  ;  the  fact 
that,  like  those  plants  which  close  up  at  evening,  a  few’  of  our 
rigid  sects  are  drawing  more  closely  w'ithin  themselves  ;  tlie 
loosening  of  the  bands  of  creeds  and  confessions  ;  the  growing 
disregard  to  the  wisdom  and  disbelief  in  the  honesty  and  toord  ot 
the  men  of  the  past ;  the  uprise  of  a  stern  individualism  and  ot 
a  personal  habit  of  analysis,  w  hich  leaves  nothing  unexamined, 
and  takes  nothing  on  trust ;  the  eagerness  w  ith  w^hich  every 
innovation  is  w’elcomed,  and  every  new  cry  of  ‘  Lo  here,  or  lo 
there,’  is  heard  ;  the  significant  circumstance  that  many  from  the 
most  diverse  classes,  the  litterateur,  the  inquiring  mechanic,  the 
statesman,  the  youth,  the  accomplished  lady,  are  united  in  rest¬ 
less  dissatisfaction  wuth  our  present  forms  of  faith,  or  in  open 
protest  against  them ;  the  innumerable  defences  of  the  old 
which  every  day  sees  procreated  to  leave  little  or  no  practical 
result ;  the  yawning  chasm  in  the  public  mind,  crying  out, 
*  Give,  give’  a  chasm  widening  continually,  and  into  which  no 
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Curtius  has  hitherto  precipitated  himself;  the  hurry  of  the 
weaker  of  the  community  to  plunge  into  the  arms  of  implicit 
faith,  or  of  low  infidelity,  or  of  hardened  indifference ;  and  the 
listcnvig  attitude  of  the  stronger  and  better — of  the  literary  man 
for  his  ideal  artist,  of  the  student  of  morals  and  mind  for  his 
New  Plato— of  the  politician  for  his  ‘Coming  Man’ — of  the 
Christian  thinker  for  the  Paul  of  the  Present,  if  not  for  the  Jesus 
of  the  Past ; — such  are  only  a  few  of  the  phenomena  which 
prove  that  the  silent  frozen  seas  of  an  ancient  era  of  thought 
are  breaking  up,  and  that  another  is  about  to  succeed  ;  that  ‘  old 
things  are  passing  away,  and  all  things  becoming  new and  that, 
moreover,  this  mighty  change  will,  in  all  probability,  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  blackness  and  darkness  and  tempest,  the  voices 
and  thunders  and  lightnings,  amid  which,  in  every  age,  great 
dynasties,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  have  been  overturned 
or  changed. 

‘  Ocertnrned  or  changed,^  These  arc  words  on  which  much 
depends ;  and  on  them  we  join  issue  with  ^Ir.  Carlyle  and 
his  school.  Their  cry,  o])en  or  stifled,  is,  ‘  Raze,  raze  it  to  the 
foundations.’  Ours  is,  ‘  Reform,  rebuild.’  ‘  Fight  on  in  the  re¬ 
maining  virtue  and  strength  of  the  system,  till  the  expected 
reserve,  long  promised,  come  up  to  your  aid.’  Change — vital 
and  radical,  there  must  be — and  the  great  question  with  the  in¬ 
telligent  is,  how  far  is  it  to  extend ;  how  much  of  the  old  is  to 
be  left ;  and  how  much  to  be  taken  away. 

This  question  is  too  large  for  our  present  discussion  ;  but 
this  we  must  say,  that  while  we  deeply  condemn  the  destructive 
purpose  and  spirit  of  Mr.  Carlyle  and  his  party,  we  have  just  as 
little  sympathy  with  those  who  imagine  that  Christianity  is  in  a 
very  comfortable  and  prosperous  condition.  Surely  these  men 
have  ‘  eyes,  but  see  not ;  ears,  but  hear  not ;  they  know  not, 
neither  do  they  understand.’  We  seem,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
see  distinctly  the  following  alarming  facts. 

First,  Christianity,  in  its  present  forms,  or  shall  we  say  dis¬ 
guises,  has  ceased,  to  a  great  extent,  to  be  considered  a  solitary 
divine  thing.  It  is  no  longer  with  men  ‘  the  one  tiling 
needful.’  It  has  come  down  to,  or  below  the  level  of,  the  other 
influences  which  sway  our  age.  The  oracular^  power  which 
once  dwelt  in  the  pulpit  has  departed  to  the  printing-press  on 
the  other  side  of  the  way.  The  parish  church  wdiich  once  lorded 
it  over  the  landscape,  and  pointed  its  steeple  like  a  still  finger 
of  hushing  awe  ;  and  even  the  Minster,  lifting  up  a  broader 
hand  of  more  imperative  power,  have  found  formidable  rivals, 
not  only  in  the  Dissenting  chapel,  but  in  the  private  school, 
nay,  in  the  public-house  of  the  village,  where  men  talk,  and 
think,  and  form  passionate  purposes  over  new  journals  and 
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old  ale.  Sermons  are  now  criticised,  not  obeyed,  and  when  our 
modern  Pauls  preach,  our  Felixes  yawn  instead  of  tremblinpr. 
Ministers  have  for  the  most  part  become  a  timid  and  apologetic 
class  ;  the  fearlessness  of  Knox  is  seldom  met,  save  among  the 
fanatics  of  their  number,  in  whom  it  looks  simply  ludicrous. 
The  thunders  of  the  pulpit  have  died  away,  or  when  they 
are  awakened,  it  is  through  the  preacher’s  determination  to  be 
popular,  or  through  the  agitation  of  his  despair.  In  general, 
ho  consults,  not  commands,  the  taste  of  his  audience  ;  and  his 
word,  unlike  that  of  his  professed  Master,  is  without  authority, 
and,  therefore,  as  that  of  the  scribes,  nay,  less  powerful  far  than 
theirs.  John  Howe  could  preach  six  hours  to  unwearied  throngs 
— twenty  years  ago  Edward  Irving  could  protract  his  speech  to 
midnight ;  but  now  a  sermon  of  forty  minutes,  even  from  eloquent 
lips,  is  thought  sufficiently  exhaustive,  both  of  the  subject  and  of 
the  audience.  The  private  influence  of  clergymen  is  still  con¬ 
siderable  ;  but  it  is  that  of  the  respective  individuals,  not  of  the 
general  class;  and  where  now,  in  reference  to  even  the  best  of 
their  number,  that  deep  devotion  to  their  persons,  that  submis¬ 
sion  to  their  slightest  words,  that  indulgence  to  their  frailties, 
and  that  plenary  confidence  in  their  honesty,  which  linked  our 
fathers  to  them,  and  them  to  our  fathers? — a  submission  and  in¬ 
dulgence  from  which,  doubtless,  great  evils  sprang,  but  which 
sprang  from  principles  deeper  than  the  evils,  and  which  were 
rooted  in  the  genuine  belief  of  Cdiristianity  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed. 

There  arc  other  ills  behind.  The  wTitten  documents  of  the 
Churches  have  lost  much  of  their  influence  ;  always  dry,  they 
are  noNv  summer  dust.  What  man  among  twenty  thousand  in 
Scotland  has  read  the  AVest minster  Confession,  and  what  man 
in  a  million  in  England  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  The  very 
curses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  have  become  cold,  and  now  cease 
to  irritate  because  they  are  no  longer  read.  Catechisms  chiefly 
rule  the  minds  of  children,  who  do  not,  however,  believe  them 
so  firmly,  or  love  them  so  well,  as  their  fathers  when  they  were 
children.  Even  to  clergymen  such  documents  have  become, 
rather  fences,  keeping  them  away  from  danger,  than  living  ex¬ 
pressions  of  their  own  faith  and  hope.  They  sign,  and  never 
open  them  anymore!  And  thus  those  unhappy  books, although 
containing  in  them  much  eternal  truth,  although  written  by  men 
of  insight,  learning,  and  profound  earnestness,  occupy  n  place 
equally  painful  and  ludicrous  ;  they  are  attacked  by  few,  they 
are  defended  by  few,  they  are  fully  believed  by  few,  they  are 
allowed  to  sleep  till  an  ordination  day  comes  round,  and  after 
it  is  over,  they  lapse  into  dust  and  darkness  again.  Sometimes 
editions  of  them  arc  placarded  on  the  walls  as  ‘  reduced  in  price.’ 
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Alas,  their  value,  too,  is  reduced  to  a  degree  which  might  disturb 
the  shades  of  Twiss  and  liidglcy.  Ancient  medals,  marbles, 
fossil  remains,  nay  modern  novels,  are  regarded  now  with  far 
more  interest  and  credence  than  those  articles  of  faith  which 
originally  came  forth  baptized  in  the  sweat  and  blood  of  our 
early  lleformers  and  Ke-reformers. 

Nay,  to  pass  from  man’s  word  to  Clod’s  word,  the  lUble  itself, 
the  book  of  the  world,  the  Alp  of  literature,  the  old  oracle 
of  the  past,  the  word  of  light,  which  has  cast  its  solemn  ray 
upon  all  books  and  all  tlioiights,  and  was  wont  to  transtigure 
even  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  assailed  it,  into  embers, 
in  its  own  burning  glory;  the  Bible,  too,  has  suHered  from  the 
analysis,  the  coldness,  and  the  uncertainty  of  our  age.  It  is 
circulated,  indeed,  widely  ;  it  is  set  in  a  prominent  place  in  our 
exhibitions;  it  lies  in  the  boudoir  of  our  Sovereign,  gilded  ele¬ 
gantly,  lettered,  and  splendidly  bound.  It  is  (pioted  now  in 
Parliament  without  provoking  a  laugh;  its  language  is  frecjuently 
used  by  our  judges,  even  when  tliey  are  trampling  on  its  pre¬ 
cepts,  and  dooming  poor  ignorant  wretches  to  be  ‘  hanged  by 
the  neck  till  they  be  dead,’  with  sentences  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  in  tlicir  wise  and  solemn  throats.  It  is  some¬ 
times  seen  on  the  deathbed  of  sceptics ;  when  assailed,  the 
attack  is  generally  prefaeed  by  a  deep  bow  of  real  or  a])parcnt 
respect ;  such  a  reverence  as  miglit  be  given  by  a  revolutionist 
to  a  fallen  king.  But  where  is  the  crown  wherewith  its  Father 
crowned  it  I  Where  the  rod  circle  of  Sinaitic  fire  about  its 
brows  ?  Where  the  halo  of  Calvary  ?  A\’ here  the  awful  reve¬ 

rence  which  once  rang  in  its  every  JJage,  and  made  even  its 
chronologies  and  naked  names  hallowed  and  sublime  ?  Whero 
the  feeling  which  dictated  the  title — which,  although  not  ex¬ 
pressly  given  by  God,  yet  coining  out  from  the  deep  heart  of 
man’s  devotion  might  be  called  divine,  and  might  be  coinpaKal 
to  God’s  ‘naming  of  the  stars’ — the  ‘  Holy  Bible  ?’  A\  here  the 
thunder,  blended  with  still  small  voices  of  ecpial  ])ower,  which 
once  ran  down  the  ages,  came  all  from  the  one  Hebrew  cave; 
and  which  to  hear  was  to  obey,  and  to  obey  was  to  worship  ? 
Flas  its  strength  gone  out  from  it ;  is  it  dead,  or  has  it  become 
weak  as  other  books  ?  No  ;  its  life,  its  divine  stamp  and  innate 
worth,  remain;  but  they  are  disputed,  or  only  half  acknowledged, 
when  not  altogether  ignored. 

Such  are  a  fe>v  of  the  symptoms  of  our  spiritual  disease.  Wo 
have  not  room  to  dilate  on  our  conceptions  of  the  remedy  ;  this 
may,  perhaps,  form  the  subject  of  a  future  paper.  Suffice  it  at 
present  to  sav,  that  our  conviction  is  decided  (and  that  of  tho 
age  is  fast  coming  to  the  same  point),  that  there  is  nothing  moic 
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to  be  expected  from  Carlylism ;  that  bomb-shell  has  burst,  and 
its  fragments  arc  coloured  with  the  blood  of  John  Sterling,  and 
hundreds  besides  him!  The  city  ‘  No,’  to  use  the  prophet’s  lan¬ 
guage,  has  been  long  a  ‘populous  city;’  but  its  population  is 
becoming  thinner  every  day.  The  ‘  everlasting  Yea,’  on  the 
other  hand,  has  fair  turrets  and  golden  spires ;  but  it  is  a  city  in 
the  clouds,  abandoned,  too,  by  its  builder;  there  is  no  such  place, 
either  in  this  world  or  in  that  which  is  to  come.  There  seems 
nothing  for  it,  but  down -right  naturalism,  which  means  flat  des¬ 
peration,  or  a  return  to  Christianity  in  a  new,  higher,  and  more 
hopeful  form.  TFe,  at  least,  have  made  up  our  minds  to  cling 
to  the  old  banner  of  the  cross;  expecting,  that  since  Jesus  has 
already  shaken  the  w’orld  by  his  accents,  as  no  man  ever  did, 
he  has  only  to  speak  ‘  once  more,’  at  his  own  time,  and  in 
the  language  of  the  ‘  two-edged  sword,’  which  issues  from  his 
glorified  lips — to  revolutionize  society,  to  purify  the  thrashing- 
floor  of  his  Church,  and  to  introduce  that  ‘  milder  day,’  for 
which,  in  all  dialects,  and  in  all  ages,  the  true,  the  noble,  the 
gifted,  and  the  pious,  have  been  breathing  their  prayers.  If  we 
err  in  this,  we  err  in  company  with  John  Milton,  and  with 
many,  only  less  than  he. 


Since  writing  the  first  half  of  our  critique,  w  e  have  read 
the  ‘  Times,’  on  ‘  Carlyle’s  Sterling.’  Wc  are,  in  general,  no 
admirers  of  that  ‘  perpetual  Prospectus,’  that  gigantic  Jesuit  of 
the  press,  that  Cerberus  with  three  heads,  three  tongues,  and  no 
heart ;  which  can  be  bribed,  though  not  bought ;  sopped,  but 
not  enticed  to  the  upper  air  (and  the  Hercules  to  drag  up  this 
dog  of  darkness  has  not  yet  arrived,  unless  Kossuth  be  he) ;  but 
we  have  for  once  been  delighted  with  an  effusion  from  Printing- 
liouse-square.  The  thunderbolts  are  well  fabricated,  and  are 
strongly  pointed  at  Mr.  Carlyle’s  entirely  negative  and  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  mode  of  thought ;  at  his  systematic,  though  sub  voce  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  ;  at  the  gloomy  bile  ^vhich  spots  the  splendour 
of  his  genius  ;  at  the  charges  of*  cowardice,’  and  >veakness,  which 
he  dashes  in  the  face  of  every  one  who  ventures  to  believe 
Christianity,  or  to  pray  to  the  Almighty  Father ;  at  the  delibe¬ 
rate  darkness  he  piles,  or,  at  least,  leaves  unmitigated  around 
the  religious  creed  and  last  experiences  of  poor  Sterling ;  and  at 
the  fierce  and  disgusting  dogmatism,  which  is  often  his  substitute 
for  logic,  and  his  pis  alter  for  inspiration.  But  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  with  the  ‘  Times,’  that  in  this  book  Thomas’s  w  rath  has 
got  to  its  height,’  for,  in  fact,  it  is  mere  milk  and  water  com- 
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pared  to  his  ‘Pamphlets;’  nor  do  we  think  that  his is 
liis  greatest  fault ;  pride^  according  to  the  measure  of  a  demon, 
is  his  raging  sin ;  and  no  words  in  Scripture  are  more  re¬ 
pulsive  to  him  than  these,  ‘  Except  a  man  become  as  a  little 
child,  he  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.* 
But  none  are  more  trucy  and,  to  a  large  portion  of  men,  none 
more  terrible. 


Art.  VI. — The  Flax  Movement ;  its  National  Importance  and  Advan^ 
tages^  with  Directions  for  the  Preparation  of  Flax  Cotton^  and  the 
Cultivation  of  Flax.  By  the  Chevalier  Claussen.  London  : 
Effingham  Wilson. 

AVe  have  read  this  pamphlet  M  ith  much  pleasure.  Considered 
merely  as  a  composition,  it  certainly  cannot  be  chissed  in  the 
first,  or  even  in  the  second  rank  of  the  best  specimens  of  English 
prose.  AVith  this  fact,  however,  we  have  nothing  to  do.  The 
Chevalier  Claussen  simply  proposes  to  show  the  importance  of 
an  extension  of  flax  culture  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Descrip¬ 
tiveness  of  certain  points  in  connexion  with  the  subject,  is  that 
which  he  had  in  view  when  writing  his  pamphlet.  That  he  has 
succeeded  in  his  object,  cannot  be  doubted.  Moreover,  the 
Chevalier,  with  the  strongest  temptations  to  egotism  from  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  inventor  of  a  new  article  known  as  flax- 
cotton,  has  said  no  more  about  himself,  or  the  means  which  he 
adopts  for  the  convertibility  of  flax  into  flax-cotton,  than  the 
subject  absolutely  required. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  over  esti¬ 
mated.  The  more  we  consider  it  in  its  agricultural,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  and  commercial  bearings  on  our  welfare,  the  more  apparent 
will,  we  think,  become  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  its  ex¬ 
tension. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  its  production.  The  demand  for  our  linen  manufac¬ 
tures,  too,  is  rapidly  increasing ;  and  the  supply  of  cotton  is  not 
only  deficient,  but,  owing  to  various  circumstances,  it  is  feared 
that  this  supply  will  henceforward  not  be  equal  to  our  demand, 
and  that  we  cannot  reckon  upon  the  quantity  of  cotton  wo  re¬ 
quire,  at  such  prices  as  will  enable  us  to  extend  our  manufac¬ 
tures,  or  even  to  keep  them  up  to  their  present  amount.  In  a 
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paper  on  the  ^Statistics  of  tlio  Cotton  Trade  in  Great  Britain,’ 
read  before  the  last  meeting  but  one  of  the  British  Association, 
held  at  Edinburgh,  Mr.  G.  11.  Bortcr,  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  by 
whom  it  was  compiled,  after  referring  to  the  continued  and  in¬ 
creasing  deficiency  of  the  supply  of  that  article  from  the  United 
Slates,  said : — ‘  The  uneasiness  which  it  is  natural  to  feci,  under 
the  circumstances  here  described,  has  led  to  the  inquiry,  as  dili¬ 
gently  and  carefully  as  opportunity  has  allowed,  whether  some 
substitute  or  auxiliary  may  not  be  called  into  action,  which  shall 
meet  the  evil  that  threatens  us  ;  and  this,  it  is  suggested,  may 
be  found  in  a  kindred  branch  of  manufacture — that  of  fiax.’ 

Whether  this  article  is  to  become  the  substitute  for,  or  auxili¬ 
ary  to,  cotton,  it  is  impossible  yet  to  determine.  But  in  the  hope 
that  either  of  these  two  opinions  will  be  realized,  our  agricultural 
and  commercial  population  are  beginning  to  manifest  mucli 
interest  in  the  subject  of  an  extension  of  its  growth.  Not  so 
formerly.  Farmers  had  a  great  antipathy  to  cultivating  the  crop. 
Objections,  principally  founded  on  the  belief  that  it  is  an  exhaus¬ 
tive  one,  have  existed  to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  This  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  handed  down  from  time  immemorial,  notwith¬ 
standing  that  it  ^vas  a  marketable  commodity  when  Egypt  was 
the  seat  of  agriculture  and  commerce — in  the  second  ])eriod  of 
time  since  the  supposed  date  of  the  creation  of  the  world. 

Clauses  introduced  into  agreements  and  leases,  forbidding 
iu  culture,  seem  to  have  operated  much  against  an  encourage¬ 
ment  of  its  cultivation.  That  it  is  an  exliaustive  crop,  cannot 
be  denied.  But  it  is  less  so  than  wheat.  Chemical  analysis  of 
the  constituents  of  the  plant  attest  this  truth.  The  result  of 
practical  experience  confirms  it.  We  are  not  aware  that  the 
Chevalier  Claussen  is  a  chemist,  but  in  alluding  to  the  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  plant,  we  must  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is. 
Though  not  very  different  from  a  description  of  the  plant  given 
by  Sir  K.  Kane,  in  his  ‘  Industrial  Resources  of  Ireland,’  it  is 
given  as  original  by  the  Chevalier,  and  as  such  we  must  accept  it. 
In  the  division  of  the  pamphlet  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  *  objections  to  the  gro>vth  of  flax,  it  is  stated  that, — 

*  If  the  construction  of  the  plant  be  closely  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  those  portions  of  it  which  absorb  the  alkalies  and  the  nutri¬ 
tive  properties  of  the  soil,  are  those  which  arc  not  required  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacture,  viz.,  the  woody  part  of  the  plant,  the  resinous 
matter  and  the  seed.  The  capsules  of  the  seeds,  the  husk  of  the  cap¬ 
sules,  and  the  seeds,  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  nitrogen  and 
phosphoric  acid,  and  may,  consequently,  be  advantageously  employed 
for  the  purposes  of  manure,  or  for  the  feeding  of  cattle.  The  fibre  of 
the  plant,  which  is  that  portion  required  for  manufacture,  consists  of 
about  47  parU  of  carbon  in  100,  united  to  the  elements  of  water;  in 
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fact,  oxyf^en,  hydrogen,  and  carbon,  are  its  principal  constituent  parts, 
and  they  are  derived  not  from  the  soil,  but  from  the  atmosphere.  100 
lbs.  of  flax  fibre  has  been  found,  by  recent  experiments,  to  contain  not 
more,  upon  an  average,  than  2lbs.  of  mineral  matters,  including  lime, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  iron,  carbonic,  phosphoric,  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
silica.’ 

This  looks  well.  Any  schoolboy  or  amateur  acquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  the  science  of  chemistry,  must  be  aware  that 
the  analysis  just  given  of  the  constituents  of  flax,  is  anything 
but  unfavourable  to  the  soil  upon  which  it  is  grown.  Where 
the  land  becomes  exhausted  through  its  growth,  it  may  bo 
assumed  that  the  seed  and  the  whole  of  those  ])ortions  of  the 
plant  which  have  absorbed  the  nutritive  matters  of  tlie  soil  are 
destroyed,  and,  consequently,  nothing  is  left  to  be  returned  to  it. 
The  cause  of  this  destruction  is  the  system  of  steeping  that  has, 
hitherto,  been  adopted.  Jhit  of  that  (Jue^tion  more  hereafter. 

Much  as  we  are  satisfied  with  that  division  of  the  Chevalier 
Claussen’s  pamphlet,  part  of  which  has  just  biTii  extracted,  wo 
feel  more  so  with  the  statements  of  some  agriculturists  them^ 
selves  who  have  experienced,  practically,  the  results  of  an  ex¬ 
tensive  culture  of  the  flax  plant  upon  tlieir  land. 

Mr.  Beale  BroAvn,  a  gentleman  who  has  devoted  some  years 
to  the  preparation  and  culture  of  this  plant  in  the  county  of 
Gloucester,  stated  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  that  flax,  deriving,  as  it  did,  a  large  amount  of  its  nutri¬ 
ment  from  the  atmosphere,  was  the  least  exhausting  crop  that 
could  be  put  in  the  ground.  'J'his  opinion  was,  however,  given 
with  a  provision — namely,  that  it  could  not  be  considered  an 
exhaustive  crop,  if  the  seed  and  refuse  were  retained  on  the 
land,  and  only  the  fibre  itself  carried  off.  The  fibre  being  all 
that  is  required  for  mannlacturing  purposes,  there  ought,  with 
proper  management,  to  exist  no  difficulty  in  the  retention  of 
that  which  would  give  renewed  vigour  to  the  soil.  AV  here  the 
seed  and  refuse  has  been  retained,  the  best  results  have  followed. 
Mr.  Druce,  of  Ensham,  in  Oxfordshire,  gave  his  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  he  grew  turnips  in  the  same  year  on  this  flax  land, 
without  manure,  and  that  his  son  had  found  that  some  wheat 
sown  after  flax  was  one  of  the  best  crops  he  had  ever  grown  ; 
and  liOrd  Monteaglc  states  that  no  meadow  on  his  land  in 
Ireland  yields  such  capital  grass  .as  that  on  w  hich  flax  is  grown. 

The  proper  management  of  its  culture  must  necessarily  have 
taken  place,  to  have  afforded  those  gentlemen  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  in  such  language.  M  e  imagine  to  ourselves,  Lord 
^lonteagle,  in  the  first  instance,  seeking  a  sound,  dry,  deep  loam 
soil,  with  a  clay  subsoil.  His  next  object,  if  he  finds  the  land 
required,  is  to  see  that  it  be  properly  drained  and  subsoiled. 
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Then,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  he  determines  the 
rotation  of  the  crops.  This  is  as  it  should  be ;  and  if  farmers 
will  only  try  the  experiment  more  generally  than  they  hitherto 
have,  perhaps,  they  niay  experience,  through  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  principle  of  exchange,  some  return  of  that  representative 
wealth,  of  w  hich  they  complain  that  they  are  deficient,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  recent  changes  in  our  commercial  policy. 

The  disinclination  to  grow  flax  is  ably  handled  by  the  Che¬ 
valier  Claussen  in  his  pamphlet.  But  whilst  this  is  acknow¬ 
ledged,  we  cannot  agree  in  a  deduction  to  w'hich  the  Chevalier 
has  come  in  reference  to  the  sudden  falling  off  of  the  culture  of 
the*  plant  in  Ireland,  where  strenuous  exertions  have  been  made 
of  late  to  extend  its  growth.  The  falling  off  is,  in  the  Chevalier’s 
opinion,  attributable  to  two  causes.  The  first  is  a  feeling  of 
apathy  on  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the  growxrs.  From  this 
view  w  e  do  not  dissent.  ‘  But,’  says  the  inventor  of  flax-cotton, 
after  alluding  to  this  apathetic  spirit  in  connexion  with  the 
producers,  ‘  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that,  even  among  the  sup¬ 
porters  of  a  society  calculated  to  be  of  such  great  service  to  the 
country,  the  same  feeling  very  generally  prevails,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  of  the  decrease  in  the  amount  of  subscriptions  and 
donations,  during  the  last,  as  compared  w  ith  previous  years.’ 

We  do  not  deny  that  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  donations  has  taken  place.  Instead,  how^ever,  of  attri¬ 
buting  that  decrease  to  an  apathetic  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
former  supporters  of  the  society,  as  the  Chevalier  Claussen  w’ould 
have  it,  we  arc  of  opinion  that  the  disposition  remains  the  same, 
but  that  the  impoverished  condition  of  the  country  must  influ¬ 
ence,  to  a  great  extent,  subscriptions  to  any  institution,  whether 
embracing  a  charitable  or  commercial  object,  or  both  combined. 
The  people  of  Ireland,  particularly  the  mercantile  class,  arc  fully 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  an  extended  culture  of  flax  in  their 
country.  It  is  not  the  will  of  the  Irish  people  that  the  flax- 
movcinent  should  be  lost  sight  of,  or  that  the  subscriptions  should 
have  become  lessened.  It  has  been  their  embarrassed  financial 
position  that  has  operated  against  the  movement  so  much  of 
late. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  our  entering  into  the  tw  o  subjects 
which  the  Chevalier  discusses  w  ith  no  inconsiderable  force  and 
truth — the  *  Distinguishing  features  of  the  present  flax-growing 
movement,’  and  the  chapter  devoted  to  ‘  Division  of  Labour.’ 

Passing  to  that  section  of  the  pamphlet,  in  which  the  ‘  pre¬ 
paration  of  flax-cotton’  is  treated,  we  meet  with  a  topic  at  once 
interesting  and  instructive. 

The  Chevalier,  in  giving  a  short  introduction  to  the  chapter 
on  the  preparation  of  flax-cotton — if  introduction  a  few  observa- 
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tions  can  be  called — acts  not  unwisely  in,  first,  explaining  the 
structure  of  the  flax  plant.  The  stem’  of  the  plant  consists  of 
three  parts  :  the  spore,  or  wood ;  the  pure  fibre ;  and  the  gum^ 
resin,  or  glutinous  matter  which  causes  the  fibres  to  adhere 
together.  In  the  preparation  of  the  plant  for  any  purpose  of 
fine  manufacture,  we  arc  told  it  is  necessary  first  to  separate 
from  the  pure  fibre  both  the  woody  part  and  the  glutinous  sub¬ 
stance.  The  poorer  of  these  may  be  removed  by  mechanical 
means ;  the  glutinous  substance,  by  steeping,  or  some  other 
chemical  agent. 

The  system  of  steeping  employed  hitherto,  whether  by  means 
of  hot  water  or  cold,  has  not  been  found  effectual  for  the  com¬ 
plete  removal  of  the  glutinous  substances  adhering  to  the  fibres. 

Alluding  to  the  perfect  and  complete  disintegration  of  the 
fibres  from  each  other,  by  the  entire  removal  of  the  substance 
wdiich  binds  them  together,  the  Chevalier  says : — 

‘  This  is  effected  by  boiling  the  flax  for  about  three  hours,  either  in 
the  state  in  which  it  comes  from  the  field,  or  in  a  partially  cleaned 
condition,  in  water  containing  one  half  per  cent,  of  caustic  soda.  After 
undergoing  this  process,  the  flax  is  placed  in  water,  slightly  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid.* 

The  Chevalier  seems  confident  of  the  system  of  steeping  flax, 
the  particulars  of  which  have  been  just  extracted,  being  the  best 
extant.  Nor  has  he  reason  to  judge  otherwise,  supported  as 
that  system  is  by  the  Koyal  Agricultural  Society.  The  society, 
in  a  recent  report  of  its  proceedings,  alluding  to  the  advantages 
of  the  foregoing  process  in  reference  to  scutching,  states  that — 

‘  1st.  The  preparation  of  long  fibre  for  scutching  is  cfTcctcd  in  less 
than  one  day,  and  is  always  uniform  in  strength,  and  entirely  free  from 
colour,  much  facilitating  the  after-process  of  bleaching,  cither  in  yams 
or  in  cloth. 

‘  2nd.  It  can  be  also  bleached  in  the  straw  at  very  little  additional 
expense  of  time  or  money. 

‘  3rd.  The  former  tedious  and  uncertain  modes  of  steeping  are 
superseded  by  one  perfectly  certain  with  ordinary  care. 

‘  4th.  In  consequence  of  a  more  complete  severance  of  the  fibres 
from  each  other,  and  also  from  the  bark  and  boon,  the  process  of 
scutching  is  cflected  w’ith  half  the  labour  usually  employed.* 

‘  There  can  be  no  objection  either  to  the  system  or  to  tho 
support  given  to  it.  The  proportions  of  acid  used  being  1  to 
500  of  water,  any*  objections  urged  against  the  employment  of 
the  substances  before  mentioned  for  disintegration  are  met  by 
the  fact,  that  the  soda  present  in  the  straw,  after  the  first  pro¬ 
cess,  neutralizes  the  whole  of  the  acid,  and  forms  a  neutral  salt, 
known  as  sulphate  of  soda.  c  are  informed,  however,  that 
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complete  as  may  be  the  separation  produced  by  this  mode  of 
treatment,  the  fibres,  from  their  tubular  and  cylindrical  charac¬ 
ter,  are  still  adapted  only  for  the  linen  or  present  flax  manufac¬ 
tures,  as  their  comparatively  harsh  and  elastic  character  unfits 
them  for  spinning  on  the  ordinary  cotton  or  woollen  machinery. 
It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  most  important  part  of  the  invention 
’  of  the  Chevalier  Claussen  is  brought  into  operation.  We  ex¬ 
tract  the  words  of  the  Chevalier  himself  in  reference  to  this 
point. 

*  The  flax,  either  before  or  after  undergoing  the  processes  required 
for  the  severance  of  the  fibres,  is  cut  by  a  suitable  machine  into  the 
required  lengths,  and  saturated  in  a  solution  of  sesqui-carbonate  of 
soda  (common  soda)  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  allow  of  the  liquid 
entering  into  and  permeating  by  capillary  attraction  every  part  of  the 
small  tubes.  When  sufficiently  saturated,  the  fibres  are  taken  out, 
immersed  in  a  solution  of  diluted  sulphurine  acid,  of  the  strength  of 
about  one  part  to  two  hundred  parts  of  water.  The  action  of  the 
acid  on  the  soda  contained  in  the  tube  liberates  the  carbonic  gas  which 
it  contains ;  the  expansive  power  of  which  causes  the  fibres  to  split 
and  produces  the  result  above  described.  The  fibre  is  then  bleached, 
and  after  having  been  dried,  and  carded  in  the  same  manner  as  cotton, 
is  fit  for  being  spun  upon  the  ordinary  cotton  or  woollen  machinery.’ 

The  material  at  this  stage  possesses  the  qualities  of  peculiar 
whiteness  and  cleanliness.  Wc  have  examined  some  of  the  flax- 
cotton  ourselves.  It  is  superior,  as  respects  colour,  to  any  cotton 
wc  have  seen.  For  manufacturing  purposes,  it  appears,  from 
evidence,  that  it  occasions  a  great  saving  in  waste  as  compared 
with  cotton.  The  flax,  from  previous  preparation,  being  in  a 
thoroughly  clean  state  when  it  enters  what  is  called  the  blower, 
it  cannot  lose  anything  in  process  of  working  beyond  some  of 
the  finest  and  lightest  fibres.  An  eminent  firm  in  Rochdale  ex¬ 
hibited,  not  long  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  the  following  curious  articles ;  viz. — 

•1.  Sample  of  flax-straw,  prepared  according  to  the  new  process, 
adapted  for  linen  manufacturers. 

*  2.  Sample  of  long  fibre  scutched  from  the  above. 

*  fl.  Samples  of  pure  flax-fibre,  or  “  British  cotton,”  adapted  for 
spinning  on  cotton  machinery. 

*4.  Sample  of  yarn  spun  on  cotton  machinery,  some  from  all  the 
above  flax-fibre,  others  mixed  in  various  proportions  with  American 
cotton,  those  mixtures  being  termed  by  the  inventor  flax-eotton. 

‘.'5.  Samples  of  flax-fibre  prepared  for  mixing  with  wool. 

‘  6.  Samples  of  yarn,  produced  on  ordinary  woollen  machinery,  com¬ 
posed  of  wool  and  flax  in  various  proportions,  termed  by  the  inventor 
flax*  wool. 

*  7.  SaniplM  of  flannel  w  oven  from  the  above. 
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‘  8.  Samples  of  fine  cloth  woven  from  yarn  composed  of  flax  and  fin# 
wool  in  various  proportions,  and  dyed. 

*  9.  Flax-fibre  prepared  for  mixing  with  silk,  and  dyed  of  various 
colours. 

*  10.  Flax-fibre  mixed  with  spun  silk,  and  termed  by  the  inventor 
flax-silk. 

*  11.  A  sample  yarn  produced  from  the  above. 

*  12.  Samples  of  flax-cotton  yarn  dyed  of  various  colours. 

*  13.  Samples  of  cloth  w’oven  from  flax-cotton  yarn  and  wool,  dyed.* 

If  the  foregoing  can  be  taken  as  an  estimate  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  flax  plant  is  applicable  at  this  early  stage  of  what  may 
be  called  its  primitive  history  in  connexion  with  manufacturing 
purposes,  if  we  except  linen  and  one  or  two  more  fabrics,  what 
may  we  not  expect  in  a  few  years  hence  as  regards  its  further 
development.  It  is  a  plant  that  can  be  adapted  to  many  uses. 
The  convertibility  of  flax  into  a  substance  similar  to  cotton, 
but  produced  at  a  cheaper  cost,  is  a  wonderful  invention.  And 
the  age  is  one  of  invention.  The  hive  of  industry  that  so  lately 
existed  suflicicntly  attested  that  fact.  Hut  among  all  the  novel¬ 
ties  which  were  there  exhibited,  and  of  w  hich  posterity  will  read 
an  account,  none  will  give  more  cause  for  approval  and  recog¬ 
nition  than  the  system  for  the  preparation  of  flax  cotton  invented 
by  the  Chcveliar  Claussen. 


Art.  Vi  I. — Marriage  with  a  Deceased  U'tyis^s  Sister,  A  Letter  to  t\$ 
Lord  Bishop  of  Exeter,  By  W.  Campbell  Sleigh,  Esq.,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  Ward  and  Co.  1851. 

Eminent  theologians — Jews  and  Gentiles,  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics — Churchmen  and  Nonconformists — in  every  Christian 
country,  concur  in  affirming  that  marriage  between  a  widower 
and  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife  is  not  prohibited  by  the  word 
of  God.  Strange  to  say,  the  statute-book  of  this  country  num¬ 
bers  among  its  enactments  one  which,  in  effect,  declares  this 
particular  marriage  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void.  The  offspring, 
necessarily,  arc  ‘  base  born  ’  and  illegitimate. 

Although  much  has  been  said,  and  volumes  have  been  written, 
on  this  question,  we  frankly  confess  we  could  never^  perceive 
that  the  subject,  fairly  and  dispassionately  inquired  into,  pre¬ 
sented  any  serious  difficulty.  Wc  have  always  regarded  the 
existing  law*”  as  degrading  and  iniquitous,  unwarranted  by 
Scripture,  and  incapable  of  support  even  on  the  fashionable  plea 
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of  ^  social  expediency.’  It  is  our  present  purpose  to  enter  briefly 
into  a  consideration  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
in  its  defence,  and  then  state  our  own  grounds  for  wishing 
speedy  success  to  the  efforts  of  those  friends  of  civil  and  re¬ 
ligions  liberty,  in  and  out  of  Pailiament,  who  have  pledged 
themselves  to  procure  the  abrogation  of  a  law  prohibitory  of  a 
marriage  which  thousands  of  the  most  erudite  men  of  all  ages 
have  pronounced  to  be  not  in  violation  of  the  revealed  will  of 
God ;  but,  inferentially  at  least,  permitted  by  those  statutes  which 
were  delivered  by  the  hand  of  Moses  to  the  children  of  Israel. 

Inasmuch  as  we  >\Tite  specially  for  those  who,  regardless  of 
the  dicta  of  men,  whether  expressed  in  Popish  bulls,  or  ecclesi¬ 
astical  canons,  defer  to  the  unadulterated  word  of  God,  and 
submit  to  IT  as  their  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  we  propose 
to  deal  very  summarily  with  what  is  termed  the  ecclesiastical 
portion  of  the  question — the  history  of  the  cjirly  Church  pro¬ 
hibitions,  and  the  subsequent  legal  enactments  affecting  this 
marriage.  Suffice  it  then  to  say,  accordingly  as  it  suited  the 
austere  notions  of  some,  and  the  selfish  and  pecuniary  require¬ 
ments  of  others  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  in  the  early  and 
middle  ages  of  Christianity,  divers  canons  and  edicts  were  pro¬ 
mulgated  from  time  to  time,  wholly  denying  to  some  \e,g.  the 
priests],  the  privilege  of  marrying,  and  restricting  all  from  unions 
within  certain  arbitrarily  prescribed  degrees  of  affinity,  unless 
under  the  excusing  power  of  Dispensations,  which  were  readily 
to  be  obtained  for  a  pecuniary  consideration. 

In  process  of  time,  the  ecclesiastical  laws  became  engrafted 
upon,  and  incorporated  with,  the  law  of  the  land  ;  and,  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Mary,  .and  Elizabeth, 
Parliament  w’as  called  upon,  alternately  by  one  party  and  then 
another,  to  aid  and  further,  by  passing  statutes,  the  views  of 
those  in  power.  We  need  only  add,  that  down  to  the  reign  of 
William  IV.,  the  marriage  in  question  w^as  not  absolutely  void  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  but  merely  voidable.  Such  a  marriage  could 
have  been  declared  void  only  by  means  of  proceedings  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court,  until  the  year  1835,  when  the  particular  Act 
which  renders  absolutely  null,  and  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
void,  this  description  of  marriage,  became  the  law  of  England. 
Of  this  sapient  piece  of  legislation  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state, 
that  one  clause  renders  valid  all  those  marriages  which  had  been 
contracted  up  to  the  31st  day  of  August,  1835 ;  while  the  next 
clause  enacts,  that  every  such  marriage  w’hich  shall  be  contracted 
after  that  particular  day  shall  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
null  and  void !  Of  this  Act,  bearing,  as  it  does,  absurdity  upon 
Its  face,  and  inflicting  by  its  prospective  clause  deep  and  lasting 
injury  upon  the  rising  generation,  we  believe  those  who  had 
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to  do  with  its  passage  through  the  legislature  have  long  since 
been  heartily  ashamed.  And  well  they  might.  Nevertheless, 
this  is  one  of  the  statutes  of  a  reformed  Parliament ! 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  arguments 
which  have  been  urged  in  support  of  either  side  of  this  question, 
w'e  would  invite  the  reader’s  serious  attention  to  the  notable, 
and,  we  think,  not  unimportant,  fact,  that  a  marriage  wdth  two 
sisters  is  recorded  as  having  been  contracted  by  tlie  patriarch 
Jacob.  Now,  when  we  reflect  that  the  defenders  of  the  present 
law  do  not  scruple  to  stigmatize  marriage  with  a  wife’s  sister  as 
an  incestuous  contract  ;  and  that  the  Jlishop  of  Exeter,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  warned  the  House  of  Peers  against  legalizing 
tliis  marriage,  lest  by  so  doing  they  should  “  draw  down  the 
wrath  of  God  it  becomes  of  no  small  moment  in  this  inquiry, 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  such  a 
union  was  regarded  by  the  Almighty  when  contracted  by  one  of 
his  own  favoured  servants — the  son  of  Isaac  and  grandson  of 
Abraham — from  whom  descended  tlie  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
Referring,  then,  to  Gen.  xxix.,  we  find  that  Jacob  married  Leah, 
and  subsequently  Rachel,  under  circumstances  familiar  to  every 
one.  With  the  fraud  practised  upon  Jacob,  whereby  he  mar 
ried  Leah  previously  to  Rachel,  his  betrothed,  we  have  nothing 
to  do :  our  business  is  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  how  the  conduct  of 
Jacob,  in  uniting  himself  to  Rachel,  the  sister  of  his  first  wife, 
Leah,  was  regarded  by  God.  Taking  the  facts  as  we  find  them, 
we  certainly  cannot  discover  any  indication  of  God’s  disap- 
probation  of  the  transaction  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  think  we 
are  well  justified  in  the  conclusion  tliat  the  jieculiar  favours, 
blessings,  and  immediate  communications  made  by  God  to  Jacob, 
and  also  to  Rachel,  the  second  married  sister,  are  wholly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  idea  that  marriage  with  a  second  sister  w;is  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Creator  as  incestuous  and  unholy.  And  in  this 
case  it  cannot  be  urged,  that  the  paucity  of  the  ])eople  rendered 
consanguineous  intermarriag(‘s  necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
children  of  our  first  parents,  for  Jacob’s  marriage  did  not  take 
place  until  nearly  six  hundred  years  after  the  deluge.  How, 
then,  do  w'c  find  Jacob  dealt  with  by  God  subsecjuently  to  his 
marriage  with  his  wife’s  sister  ?  A  perusal  of  Gen.  xxx.  et 
seq.y  will  refresh  the  memory  of  the  reader,  and  satisfy  him  that 
‘  tne  Lord  spake  unto  Jacob’ — that  ‘  the  angels  of  (iod  met 
him — that  ‘God  remembered  Rachel’  the  first  wi/cs  sister, 
and  ‘  God  hearkened  unto  her  and  opened  her  womb.  Again, 
Gen.  XXXV.  5,  we  find  the  Lord  speaking  thus  to  Jacob  :  ‘  Be 
fruitful  and  multiply  ;  a  nation  and  a  company  of  nations  shall 
be  of  thee,  and  kings  shall  come  out  of  thy  loins  ;’  and  in  the 
seventh  subsequent  verse,  the  birth  of  Benjamin,  by  Rachel,  is 
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recorded.  We  repeat,  we  consider  this  tact,  liithcrto  ban  ly 
noticed,  of  great  importance,  as  aiding  us  in  our  reply  to  tlu* 
inquiry,  what  is  the  probable  will  of  the  Creator  in  a  matter 
about  which  there  is  alleged  to  be  some  doubt  and  obscurity  t 
The  fact  that  J acob,  the  founder  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  contracted 
this  marriage— even  with  two  sisters  contemporaneously — and 
was  blessed  and  favoured  by  God,  is  beyond  dispute.  The 
question  then  arises,  is  it  consistent  with  the  attributes  ot  purity 
and  holiness  of  our  Creator,  that  He  would  peculiarly  lavour 
both  the  parties  concerned  in  an  act  which  he  considered  unholy 
and  impure,  even  to  the  extent  of  hearkening  to  the  prayer  of 
the  second  married  sister,  and  ‘  opening  her  womb  V  The 
whole  transaction  suggests  the  answer — the  obvious  answer — 
and  to  our  mind  clearly  warrants  the  conclusion  that  God  never 
contemplated  the  absolute  prohibition  of  marriage  with  a  second 
sister,  but  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  for  a  sound  and 
obvious  reason,  as  set  forth  in  Lev.  xviii.  18,  he  deemed  it  right 
to  prohibit  marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  wife  during  that  teijes 
lijetime,  but  only  during  that  period.  Let  it  be  further  home 
ill  mind  that  polygamy  was  freely  practised,  and  clearly  not 
prohibited  by  God,  at  the  time  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  and 
the  reading  of  the  celebrated  passage,  Lev.  xviii.  18,  will  he 
free  from  all  dilliculty, — ‘  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wnfe  to  her 
sister,  to  vex  her,  beside  the  other  in  her  lifetime,^ 

Here,  then,  strictly  speaking,  we  enter  upon  the  consideration 
of  our  subject,  and  it  may  be  as  well  that  we  now  stop  to  remark 
upon  the  translation  of  the  controverted  verse,  Lev.  xviii.  18. 
Our  readers  are,  doubtless,  aware  that  there  are  some  who 
contend  that  the  correct  translation  of  the  Hebrew  words,  which 
are  rendered  ‘  a  wife  to  her  sister,’  is  ‘  one  woman  to  another,’ 
Jis  given  in  the  marginal  reading  of  our  Bibles — thus  translated 
the  prohibition  would  be  against  polygamy  in  general.  This 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  argument  that  Scripture  prohibits 
marriage  with  a  wife’s  sister.  But  that  this  view  is  erroneous, 
and,  consequently,  the  argument  founded  upon  it  valueless,  the 
testimony  of  the  great  majority  of  the  most  eminent  Hebraists, 
ancient  and  modern,  places  beyond  all  doubt.  Indeed,  so  utterly 
indefensible  does  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  consider  it,  that  in  his 
recent  speech  in  the  House  of  Peers  against  the  Earl  St.  German’s 
bill,  he  uttered  these  remarkable  w  ords  : — 

^  ‘  The  noble  carl  repudiates  the  version  given  in  the  margin  of  our 
English  Bible,  which  would  make  this  to  be  only  a  prohibition  of  poly¬ 
gamy.  My  lords,  on  this  point,  and  in  accordance  with  the  judgment 
of  the  ablest  Hebrew  scholars,  I  agree  with  the  noble  earl ;  I  willingly 
concur  with  him  in  not  setting  any  value  on  the  version  in  the  margin. 
In  truth,  1  understand  both  this  verse  and  the  verse  which  immediately 
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precedes  it,  as  recognising  the  permission  of  polygamy  to  the  Jews, 
but  regulating  it  by  a  prohibition  against  having  two  wives  who  are  in 
certain  degrees  of  propinquity  o  f  kin  to  each  other," 

On  this  point  the  present  Chief  Rabbi  of  the  Jews,  whose 
authority  on  a  (j^ucstion  of  Hebrew  criticism  we  would  beg  leave 
to  prefer  to  that  of  Or.  Phillpotts,  thus  stated  his  views  to  her 
Majesty’s  Commissioners  in  1848,  in  reply  to  their  interro¬ 
gatory,  whether  the  marriage  of  a  widower  with  the  sister  of  his 
deceased  wdfe  is  understood  by  the  Jewish  nation  as  prohibited 
by  the  Divine  law  ? — 

‘  It  is  not  only  not  considered  as  prohibited,  but  it  is  distinctly  un¬ 
derstood  to  be  permitted,  and  on  this  point  neither  the  Divine  law,  nor 
the  Rabbis,  nor  historical  Judaism,  leave  room  for  the  least  doubt. 

‘  As  regards  the  Divine  law,  the  literal  translation  of  the  original 
text  (Lev.  xviii.  18)  runs  thus  : — 

‘  “  And  a  wife  (o  her  sister  thou  shalt  not  take,  to  vex  her,  by  unco¬ 
vering  her  nakedness,  beside  lier  in  her  lifetime.” 

‘  The  meaning  of  the  text  is  obviously  this  : — Polygamy,  which  in 
ancient  times  was  tolerated  among  the  Israelites,  is  hereby  limited  in 
one  instance,  the  legislator  interdicting  matrimonial  alliance  with  a 
wife’s  sister,  during  her  (the  wife’s)  lifetime,  lest  the  law  of  nature 
should  be  reversed,  and  those  in  whom  she  has  planted  mutual  love,  be 
converted  into  rivals  and  enemies.  To  avoid,  however,  giving  rise  to 
any  misapprehension  as  to  the  extent  of  this  prohibition,  the  legi.^'lator 
has  worded  it  differently  from  all  the  preceding  prohibitions,  by  super- 
adding  such  explanatory  clauses  as  should  render  it  evident  that  the 
aforesaid  alliance  is  forbidden  only  during  the  life  of  the  sister.  We 
have  here,  first,  “  beside  her  sister;”  secondly,  the  word  which 

in  Hebrew,  as  well  as  in  Arabic,  implies  enmity  caused  by  jealousy 
(compare  Numb.  xxv.  18;  1  Sam.  i.  G  ;  2  Sam.  xx.  3;  Isa.  xi.  13); 
thirdly,  an  additional  “  beside  her;”  and,  fourthly,  “  in  her  lifetime.”  * 

If,  then,  the  translation  in  the  text  of  our  Bibles  bo  correct, 
we  are  prepared  to  ask,  AVhero  is  the  difficulty  in  this  matter  ? 
The  Divine  prohibition  was  promulgated  to  a  people  practising 
polygamy,  and  with  a  clear  reference  to  that  practice,  as,  indeed, 
the  command  itself,  earefully  worded  in  persj)icuous  language, 
makes  perfectly  manifest.  The  Bishop  of  Lxetcr,  in  his  speceli 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  tippears  to  liave  made  a  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  admission  regarding  this  passage  in  Leviticus  as  ap])lyieg 
to  polygamy,  of  which  Mr.  Sleigh,  who  has  for  years  been 
identified  with  this  cause,  as  its  untiring  and  zealous  ad\ocate, 
thus  takes  notice,  in  his  reply  to  the  speech  of  that  prelate 
now  before  ns. 

‘  I  now  propose  to  proceed  w’ith  the  examination  of  those  paragraphs 
in  your  speech,  in  which  you  eiUer  upon  the  consideration  of  that  por- 
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tion  of  the  Levitical  code  which  bears  more  immediately  and  specially 
upon  the  case  of  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister.  You  introduce 
the  subject  in  these  words  : — 

*  “  The  noble  earl  has  remarked  that  the  phrase  ‘  uncover  naked, 
ness  *  does  not  apply  to  the  conjugal  union,  but  always  includes  the 
notion  of  turpitude  and  pollution.  I  fully  agree  in  this  critieism.” 

•  Indeed !  my  lord !  This  was  surely  a  most  unfortunate  admission 

for  your  case  !  Why,  my  lord  bishop,  is  not  this  declaration  on 
your  lordship’s  part,  that  the  phrase  “  uncover  nakedness”  (I^ev.  xviii. 
18)  is  not  used  in  reference  to  the  conjugal  union — the  marriage  state 
— completely  fatal  to  your  argument  ?  If  the  phrase  “  uncover  naked¬ 
ness”  “does  not  apply  to  the  conjugal  state;”  and  if  “uncover 
nakedness”  is  the  phrase  used  in  Lev.  xviii.  18;  then,  is  it  not  an 
inevitable  conclusion  that  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister 
was  not  contemplated  in  Lev.  xviii.  18,  but  simply  that  “  species  of 
polygamy''  (your  lordship’s  own  words)  which  was  prevalent  amongst 
those  from  whom  the  Israelites  had  been  lately  separated  ?  “  It  is,” 

says  your  lordship,  “  a  positive  and  absolute  prohibition  of  this 
SPECIAL  CASE  OF  POLYGAMY — ‘  a  wife  to  her  sister  thou  shalt  not 
take.’  ”  If,  then.  Lev.  xviii.  18,  refers  to  a  special  case  of  poly¬ 
gamy,  it  is  only  necessary,  in  order  to  make  manifest  the  sophistry 
of  this  portion  of  your  argument,  to  bear  in  mind  the  meaning  of 
tlie  word  “  polygamy,”  and  then  inquire  whether  polygamy  can  occur 
between  a  man  and  women — one  alive,  and  the  others  dead?  I  re¬ 
gret  that  your  lordship  should  compel  me  to  put  so  absurd  a  ques¬ 
tion.  If  wo/,  then  it  is  palpably  evident  that  Moses  was  legislating  for 
this  special  case  of  polygamy  (e.  y.,  Jaeob’s)  ;  was  legislating,  not 
against  successive^  but  against  contemporaneous  marriages  ;  was  legis¬ 
lating,  not  against  the  marriage  of  a  man  with  his  deceased  wife’s 
sister,  but  against  the  taking  to  wife  a  woman  “  unto  her  sister,  to 
vex  her,  beside  the  other  in  her  lifetime."  How,  then,  can  a  serious 
doubt  be  honestly  entertained,  that  Moses  legislated  in  Lev.  xviii. 
18,  against  marriage  with  ttvo  sisters,  both  living  at  the  same  time 
— this  “  species  of  polygamy,”  of  which  the  patriarch  Jacob's  was 
a  notable  case,  he  having  married  Rachel  while  her  sister  Leah  was 

yet  alive  (Gen.  xxix.  28)? .  In  Lev.  xviii.  18,  there  is  a 

peculiarity  of  expression  to  which  I  wish  to  call  your  lordship’s  atten¬ 
tion.  I  refer  to  the  words,  “  to  her  sister.*’  My  lord,  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  the  whole  chapter  now  under  review,  the  phrase  “  to  her"  no¬ 
where  else  occurs !  Let  us  read  the  prohibition  at  length  :  “  Neither 
shalt  thou  take  a  wife  to  her  sister,  to  vex  her,  beside  the  other  in  her 
lifetime.”  My  lord,  you  called  Professor  Mill,  of  Cambridge,  to  your  aid : 

. that  learned  Professor  renders  the  original  into  the  still  more 

emphatic  English  words,  “  unto  her.”  Very  well.  Here,  then,  we 
have  it  on  the  highest  authority  that  the  words  of  the  Divine  lawgiver 
wore  equivalent  to  these  in  English :  “  Neither  shalt  thou  take  a  wife 
UNTO  her  sister,”  &c.  Now,  my  lord,  let  us  summon  to  our  counsels 
just  a  little  unsophisticated  common  sense,  and  ask  ourselves,  can  there 
be  a  question  that  the  prohibition  in  Lev.  xviii.  18,  contemplated  the 
two  sisters  as  both  living  at  the  same  //me— contemplated  the  abrogation 
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of  this  most  pernicious  “  species  of  polygamy,”  at  a  time  when  poly¬ 
gamy  was  not  unfrequent — contemplated,  in  a  word,  the  prevention  of 
a  repetition  of  such  a  case  as  that  of  Jacob,  Rachel  and  Leah?— Once 
more,  let  us  read  the  text — translated,  if  more  satisfactory  to  your  lord- 
ship,  by  Professor  Mill,  of  Cambridge — “And  a  woman  unto  her 
sister  thou  shalt  not  take :  to  annoyance,  to  uncover  her  nakedness 
upon  her  in  her  life.”  And  now,  my  lord,  I  have  a  plain  simple  ques¬ 
tion  to  ask,  and  then  I  shall  leave  this  phrase,  and  the  question  1  am 
about  to  propound,  for  the  consideration  of  the  reader  in  general  and 
your  lordship  in  particular : — Can  the  command,  “  Neither  shall  thou 
take  a  wife  unto  her  sister”  be  violated,  unless  both  sisters  are  alive, 
and  one  is  taken  unto  the  other  duriny  “  her  lifetime  ' 

Admitted,  as  it  is  on  all  hands,  that  the  translation,  ‘  a  wife 
to  her  sister,^  closely  corresponds  with  the  Septuagint,  V ulgate, 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic  versions ;  and  adopted  as  the  cor¬ 
rect  rendering  by  one  so  hostile  to  the  legalization  of  this  mar¬ 
riage  as  is  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
dwxll  longer  on  this  portion  of  the  subject,  but  dismiss  it  with 
one  more  quotation  from  Mr.  Sleigh’s  l^etter,  in  which  he 
forcibly  demonstrates  the  prelate’s  strange  inconsistency  : — 

‘  Here,  then,  we  have  your  lordship  frankly  admitting  the  perfect 
accuracy  of  the  common  English  version ;  ignoring  the  marginal 
reading  as  “valueless;”  declaring  your  opinion  that  the  prohibitions 
are  merely  legislatorial  regulations  touching  polygamy — in  your  own 
words,  “  regulating  it  [^polyynmy~\  by  a  prohibition  against  having  two 
WIVES  who  are  in  certain  degrees  of  propinquity  of  kin  to  each  other” 
— and  yet,  mirahile  dictu^  you  refuse  to  the  simple  English  words 

during  her  lifetime"  a  plain,  honest,  common-sense  interpretation  I* 

The  next  objection  urged  against  this  marriage,  on  scriptural 
grounds,  is,  that  we  are  forbidden  to  marry  our  ‘  near  of  kin,’ 
and  that  a  wife’s  sister  being  near  of  kin  to  her  sister’s  husband 
is  one  with  whom  a  widower  cannot  j)ropcrly  contract  marriage. 
Whether  this  objection  be  valid  or  not  entirely  depends  upon 
whether  a  wife’s  sister  is  near  of  kin  to  lu^r  sister’s  husband. 
Unfortunately,  people  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  before  a  con¬ 
clusion  can  be  safely  adopted  as  correct,  the  ground  or  pre¬ 
mises  upon  which  it  is  built  should  bo  ascertained  to  be  sound. 
In  this  matter  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  coinmcTiul  itself, 
‘  None  of  you  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  near  of  km  to  him. 
All,  therefore,  who  are  near  of^  kin  come  within  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  this  general  prohibition.  Ihe  real  question,  then,  is, 
Who  are  tiear  of  kin  to  a  man  ?  i  he  objection  under  considera¬ 
tion  is  founded  on  an  assumption  that  a  wife  s  sister  is  near  of 
kin  to  her  sister's  husband.  Is  this  so  in  fact  ?  i  hat  there  is 
no  reasonable  pretence  for  saying  it  is  so,  must  be  obvious  when 
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we  ascertain  the  true  etymological  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
words  translated  near  of  kin.  Now,  when  we  satisfy  ourselves 
that  the  best  Hebraists  of  the  day  interpret  these  words  as  mean¬ 
ing  'flesh  of fleshy  leaving  no  doubt  that  consanguineous  relation¬ 
ship  is  alone  intended,  a  new  light  bursts  in  upon  us,  and  we 
naturally  enough  feel  no  small  degree  of  curiosity  to  learn  how  a 
man’s  wife’s  sister  can  be  considered  as  consanguineously  related 
to  him!  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  an  authority  universally  re¬ 
spected,  thus  discusses  this  matter  (^Ductor:  Duhit:  b.  ii.  c.  ii) : — 

‘  'Wliat  is  meant  by  near  of  kin  to  you  ?  Our  English  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  expressive  of  the  full  sense  of  it.  The  I^atin  is  something 
nearer  to  the  Hebrew — rir,  riV,  non  acceilet  ad  propinquitateni  aunts 
to  the  nearness  of  his  flesh,  or,  as  other  books,  to  her  that  is  near 
of  kin,  that  they  usually  dwell  in  the  same  house ;  that  pauents 
and  CHiij>REN,  BROTHERS  and  sisters,  or  our  parents’  brothers  and 

sisters . God  never  forbad  to  marry  our  kindred,  but  he  forbad 

to  marry  the  nearness  of  our  flesh.  ^Vhich  phrase,  when  we 
rightly  understand,  this  whole  question  w’ill  quickly  be  at  an  end.  .  .  . 
Since  wc  see  the  prohibition  of  marriage  with  kindred  hath  been  ex- 
tended  sometimes,  and  sometimes  contracted,  it  is  necessary  that  all 
lawgivers  do  express  what  is  meant  by  their  indefinite  terms.  Ilemin- 
yius  gives  a  rule  for  this  as  near  as  can  be  drawn  from  the  words  and 
the  thing.  Propimquitas  carnis  (saith  he)  quee  me  sine  intervallo  attingit. 
That  is,  she  that  is  next  to  me,  none  intervening  between  the  stock 
and  me.  That  is,  the  propinquity  or  nearness  of  my  flesh  above  me  is 
my  mother,  below  me  is  my  daughter,  on  the  side  is  my  sist(*r.  This  is 
all ;  with  this  addition,  tliat  these  are  not  to  be  uncovered  for  thy  own 
sake  ;  thy  own  immediate  relation  they  lire  ;  all  else  which  are  for¬ 
bidden  are  forbidden  for  the  sakes  of  these  :  for  my  mother’s  or  my 
fatiicr's,  my  son’s  or  my  daughter’s,  my  brother’s  or  my  sister’s  sake. 
....  Phis  is  all  that  eon  he  pretended  to  he  forbidden  by  virtue  oj 
these  tcorc/s,  NEAR  of  kin,  or,  the  nearness  of  thy  flesh.  And  this 
w’E  FIND  EXPRESSED  in  thc  casc  of  the  high  priest’s  mourning.  (Lev. 
xxi.  2)  :  The  high  priest  might  not  be  defiled  for  the  dead  among  hts 
people,  hut  for  his  kin  that  is  near  unto  him  he  may  ;  that  is,  for  his 
mother,  and  for  his  father,  and  for  his  son,  and  for  his  daughter,  and 
for  his  brother,  and  for  his  virgin-sister.  This  is  thc  propinqnitas  carnis, 
she  that  is  immediately  born  of  the  same  fesh  that  1  am  born  of,  or  she 
out  of  whose  fesh  I  am  horn,  or  she  that  is  born  out  of  my  fesh,  is  this 
—NEAR  OF  KIN.  There  is  no  other  propinquity  but  these,  all  else  are 
removed,  and  when  a  bar  does  intervene,  all  the  rest  arc  or  may  be 
accounted  kindred,  but  not  near  of  kin,  not  thc  nearness  of  mv 
FLESH,  whieh  ONLY  is  here  forbidden' 

To  devote  another  moment  to  the  objection  that  a  wufe’s  sister 
comes  within  thc  general  prohibition  (Lev.  xviii.  6),  would  be 
to  break  a  fly  upon  a  wheel. 

Efpially  untenable  is  Dr.  Puscy's  objection  that  by  marriage  a 
man  and  his  wife  arc  made  physically  one  flesh,  the  wife’s  sister 
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becoming  contcniporaiicouhly  the  blooil  sister  of  her  sister’s  hus¬ 
band,  and  thus  his  near  of  kxn  !  That  the  phrase  in  Scripture, 
‘  one  flesli,’  in  reference  to  a  man  and  his  wife,  is  used  merely  in 
a  figurative  and  spiritual  sense,  is  the  almost  unaniinons  opinion 
i)l  the  most  celebrated  coniment;itor8;  and,  indeed,  to  interpret  it 
in  a  literal  sense  we  should,  to  use  the  words  of  an  able  writer  on 
thi  s  subject,  ‘  again  place  under  the  ban  the  marriage  of  cotoiinSf 
and  of  tivo  brothers  with  two  sisters  ;  which,  carried  on  to  its  in¬ 
evitable  results,  must  lead  to  the  sacramental  character  of  mar¬ 
riage  held  by  the  Romish  and  (  ireek  Churches — to  all  the  absurd 
prohibitions  still  maintained  in  the  Greek  Church.’ 

'1  he  only  other  objection  of  any  consequence,  on  scriptural 
grounds,  which  remains  to  be  noticed,  is  that  founded  on  the 
command  given  in  Lev.  xviii.  10,  which  prohibits  marriage  with 
a  brother’s  widow.  It  is  contended  that,  ‘  by  parity  of  reason,’  a 
man  is  e(|ually  forbidden  to  marry  his  wife’s  sister.  In  order 
that  ‘  parity  of  reason’  can  apj)ly,  we  apprehend  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  there  must  exist  a  strict  parity  of  facts  and  dream- 
stances.  Otherwise,  it  is  obvious  there  can  be  no  parity  of 
reason.  Is  there,  then,  a  parity  of  facts  in  the  case  of  a  man’s 
wife  and  her  sister ;  and  in  the  case*  of  a  man’s  brother  and  that 
brother’s  wife  Clearly  not.  In  the  first  case,  the  wif^  is  not 
consanguineously  related  to  the  man ;  in  the  second  case,  the 
brother  is  so  related.  This  at  once  destroys  the  necessary  parity 
of  facts  :  hence  parity  of  reason  is  (juite  inapplicable.  How’ever, 
apart  frt)m  this  view’,  the  objection  can  have  no  weight  when  w'c 
remember  that  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  his  brother’s  w  idow  was 
strictly  enjoined  under  certain  circumstances  (Dent.  xxv.  5) ; 
w  liicli  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  scruj)ulous  that 
the  Creator  did  not  regard  such  a  marriage  as  unholy  or  inces¬ 
tuous,  else  He  would  never  have  enjoined  it  under  any  circum¬ 
stances. 

The  argument  that  the  prohibition,  in  the  sixteenth  verse,  to 
marriage  with  a  brother’s  w  idow  applies  to  the  case  of  a  wife’s 
sister,  is  untenable  on  many  grounds  ;  but  we  think  it  conclusive 
that  the  eighteenth  verse  has  any  existence  at  all ;  for  had  it  been 
the  intention  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  that  the  first  command 
(ver.  16)  should  be  regarded  iis  applying  to  these  two  cases,  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  second  command  (ver.  18) 
would  have  been  introduced  w’ith  limitations  which  arc  not 
expressed  in  the  command  relating  to  the  brother’s  widow,  and 
w  Inch,  if  one  is  to  be  regarded  as  a])plicable  to  the  other,  could 
only  have  the  effect  of  rendering  both  confusing  and^  perplexing, 
^riie  command  in  verse  If)  h«is  no  expression  of  limitation ;  that 
in  verse  18  has  in  explicit  terms;  and,  therefore,  the  one  must 
necessarily  be  regarded  as  wholly  independent  of  the  other. 
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This  particular  objection  has  been  considered  on  physiological 
grounds  at  some  length  in  Mr.  Sleigh’s  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter ;  and  as  we  cannot,  in  this  place,  take  his  line  of  argu¬ 
ment,  we  would  refer  the  reader  to  pp.  18 — 23.  He  concludes 
his  observations  on  this  head  in  these  words : — 

‘  My  lord,  the  very  most  you  can  make  of  the  prohibition,  “  Thou 
shalt  not  uncover  thy  brother’s  wife,”  is,  that  it  is  inferentially  a  prohi¬ 
bition  to  the  wife  against  marrying  her  husband’s  brother,  which  most 
assuredly  it  is ;  that  which  is  forbidden  to  the  man  being  equally  for¬ 
bidden  to  the  woman.  Thus,  where  the  man  is  prohibited  marrying  his 
mother — the  mother  is  prohibited  marrying  her  son :  where  the  man  is 
prohibited  marrying  his  aunt — the  aunt  is  prohibited  marrying  her 
nephew ;  and  so  on.  How  obvious,  then,  must  it  be,  even  to  the  most 
prejudiced,  that  the  prohibition  against  marriage  with  a  brother’s  widow 
cannot,  by  any  possibility,  even  with  the  aid  of  “  inference”  and  “parity 
of  reason,”  be  tortured  into  a  prohibition  against  marriage  with  a  wife’s 
sister !  By  his  marriage  with  his  deceased  wife’s  sister,  a  man  no  more 
uncovers  one  “  near  of  kin  ”  to  him — flesh  of  his  flesh — than  he  does 
by  marrying,  consecutively,  two  women,  strangers  to  each  other  in 
blood,  in  language,  and  in  country.’ 

Wc  have  now  noticed  the  principal  arguments  adduced  in 
support  of  the  assertion,  that  the  word  of  God  prohibits 
marriage  with  a  wife’s  sister ;  and  having  done  so,  we  propose 
to  take  a  rapid  survey  of  the  history^  and  law  appertaining  to 
this  deseription  of  marriage,  as  narrated  in  the  books  of  Closes. 

We  find  ])olygamy  was  freely  and  generally  practised.  That 
marriage  with  tw’o  sisters  cont(*mporaneously  w  as  evidently  not 
considered  improper,  wc  may  safely  infer  from  .Tacob's  case. 
That  the  Levitical  code  was  promulgated  when  polygamy  was  a 
custom,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  We  will  not  stop  to  inquire 
w’hether  Lev.  xviii.  referred  to  marriage,  strictly  speaking,  or 
not — wc  will  assume  that  it  did.  Amongst  other  prohibitions, 
w’c  find  one  which  interdicts  marriage  w'ith  a  brother’s  w'idow% 
and  another  which  forbids  marriage  w’ith  a  wife’s  sister,  during 
HER  {the  wife  s)  LIFETIME.  Ill  all  candour  wc  must  confess  w'e 
arc  amazed  that  any  difficulty  should  be  felt  in  the  interpre¬ 
tation*  of  this  command  as  translated  in  our  Bibles  ;  and  of 
the  correctness  of  the  translation  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Had 
there  been  an  intention  to  prohibit  the  marriage  of  a  man  to  two 
sisters  consecutively',  the  second  after  the  death  of  the  first,  w  e  are 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  introduction  of  the  words  ‘  during 
her  lifetime,'*  Indeed,  they*  weaken,  rather  than  strengthen,  such 
an  inference.  They'  are  w’ords  much  in  the  way.  They 
negative  the  idea  that  it  w  as  meant  as  a  full  and  unlimited  pro¬ 
hibition  to  marriage  with  a  second  sister.  In  short,  thev  clearly, 
and  to  our  mind  most  satisfactorily,  define  the  extent  of  the  pro- 
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hibition  to  be  during  the  lifetime  of  the  U'ife,  But,  we  need 
not  rest  our  opinion  merely  upon  these  words.  Wc  have  the 
further  words,  ‘  beside  the  other,'  yet  to  consider.  AVhat  do  tlicy 
import,  but  that  both  sisters  must  be  alive,  in  order  to  the  in¬ 
fringement  of  the  law  t  It  cannot  be  otherwise,  for  to  be 
‘  beside  the  other,'  both  sisters  must  necessarily  be  alive  at  the 
same  time.  With  regard  to  the  ])hrase,  ‘  to  vex  her,'  the  original 
word  in  the  Hebrew  so  rendered  in  our  translation,  we  have 
already  seen  in  the  quotation  from  the  Chief  Rahbi’s  evidence, 
implies  *  enmity  caused  by  jealousy,'  thus  placing  it  beyond  ashadow 
of  doubt  that  the  command  had  strict  and  limited  reference  to 
marriage  with  two  sisters  contemj)oraneously,  as  in  Jacob’s  case. 
On  this  point  the  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter 
thus  expresses  himself  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Lush i noton,  one  of 
her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  : — ‘  It  appears  to  me  that  the  18th 
verse  of  the  18th  chapter  of  Leviticus  is,  as  to  this  point,  con¬ 
structively,  and  as  clearly  almost  as  is  possible,  by  implication, 
permissive.  On  the  know  n  principle  of  construction,  “  Expressio 
unius,  exclusio  alterius;”  to  prohibit  expressly  during  the  life, 
is  to  permit  after  the  death  of  the  wdfe.’ 

Rejecting,  as  unworthy  of  further  consideration,  the  various 
other  objections  which  wc  have  already,  and  we  trust  satis¬ 
factorily,  disposed  of  in  this  paper,  we  hesitate  not  to  declare 
our  firm  conviction  that  liCV.  xviii.  18,  by  inqdication,  permits 
marriage  with  the  sister  of  a  deceased  w  ife — but  forbids  it  w  ith 
tw’o  sisters  contemporaneously. 

The  social  branch  of  this  subject  next  demands  our  attention. 
It  has  been  objected  that  a  repeal  of  the  existing  law'  w’ould  be 
attended  wdth  disastrous  consecjuenccs  to  the  family  circle :  that 
married  w'omen  avouUI  regard  their  sisters  w  ith  suspicion  and 
jealousy;  dread  their  presence  as  dangerous  to  domestic  happi¬ 
ness  ;  construe  every  polite  word  to  tlieir  hushands  as  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  an  attempted  alienation  of  his  affection,  and  so  forth. 
But  these  suggestions  are  mere  modern  inventions,  Passing 
strange  they  w'ere  never  urged  until  after  1835  !  I’jLssing  strange 
that  until  1835  Hansard  does  not  record  even  an  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce  a  bill  into  Parliament  to  render  these  marriages  illegal 
on  the  ground  that  domestic  felicity  w'as  endangered  hy  the  state 
of  the  law',  which  did  not  then  prohibit  them  !  For  hundreds  of 
years  these  marriages  w’ere  freely  contracted  in  England,  and 
no  previous  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  them  by  statute.  \\  hy  f 
— for  a  very  obvious  reason — because  they  were  unobjectionable 
and  oftentimes  most  expedient  unions.  Every  one  knows— or 
should  know — that  the  bill  originally  introduced  in  1835,  was 
not  with  reference  to  the  future  prohihition  of  marriage  with  a 
wife’s  sister  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  for  its  object,  rather  their 
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protection  from  the  almost  unlimited  power  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court.  The  simple  object  of  the  bill,  as  originally  introduced, 
was  the  contraction  and  limitation  of  the  ])ower  of  that  court, 
so  that  no  proceedings  could  be  instituted,  unless  within  a 
certain  period  from  the  celebration  of  the  marriage.  'J'he 
history  of  the  matter  is  soon  told.  A  certain  peer  had  married 
his  deceased  wife’s  niece — within  the  prohibited  degrees.  An 
attempt  was  threatened  to  procure  a  decree  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  declaring  the  marriage  void,  and  thus  bastardise  the  issue, 
'fhe  bill  to  which  we  refer  was  forthwith  introduced,  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  court,  and  enact  that  no  proceedings  should  be 
taken,  unless  within  six  months  from  the  date  of  past,  and  two 
years  of  future,  marriages.  The  passage  of  this  bill  w  ould  not 
nuuely  have  secured  the  object  of  the  noble  peer  in  jeopardy, 
but  have  acted  as  a  future  protection  to  all  persons  contracting 
marriage  within  the  prohibited  degrees.  However,  the  case  of 
the  noble  peer  was  urgent,  and  admitted  of  no  delay.  The 
session  was  fast  drawing  to  a  close — and  the  Church  party  in 
Parliament  perceiving  this,  took  advantage  of  the  circumstances, 
and  refused  to  consent  to  the  passage  of  any  measure  of  relief, 
unless  on  their  own  terms — that  all  such  marriages  should  for  tlu* 
future  bo  declared  w  holly  void.  These  Uu  ms  were  acceded  to, 
and  this  disgraceful  compromise  of  the  interests  of  posterity  for 
the  sake  of  one  man,  having  been  entered  into,  the  law  of 
which  wc  now  complain  w  as  inconsiderately  ushered  into  ex¬ 
istence. 

4'he  facts  that  such  marriages  were  never  sought  to  be  prohi¬ 
bited  by  the  legislature  of  this  country ;  and  that  they  are  now  , 
and  ever  have  been,  regarded  in  various  countries  as  most  expe¬ 
dient  marriages ;  go  far  to  negative  the  foul  insinuation  that  their 
permission  has  tended,  or  would  tend,  to  demoralize  society,  or 
render  a  wife’s  home  unhappy.  As  to  the  absolute  expediency 
of  such  marriages,  and  their  moral  and  social  cliects,  we  have  the 
loo  unequivocal  testimony  of  men  of  the  highest  character  in  all 
countries,  to  allow'  us  to  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  present 
huv  of  this  country  is  as  unwarranted  on  social  grounds  as  it  is 
unsupported  by  scriptural  authority.  The  following  opinion  of 
that  eminent  man,  Mr.  Justice  Storey,  as  regards  the  feelings  and 
practice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America,  w  ill  be 
read  w  ith  interest : — 

‘  Nothing  is  more  common  in  almost  all  the  States  of  America  than 
second  marriages  with  a  w’ife’s  sister  ;  and,  so  far  from  being  doubtiul 
as  to  their  moral  tendency,  they  are  among  us  deemed  the  very  best 
•ort  of  marriages.  In  my  w’hole  life,  1  never  heard  the  slightest  sug¬ 
gestion  against  them,  founded  on  moral  or  domestic  considerations.’ 

The  Chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Exeter,  whom  we  have 
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already  quoted,  after  stating  his  reasons  why  he  thinks  such 
marriages  expedient,  thus  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  objections 
urged  against  them  on  social  grounds: — 

1  he  argument,  on  which  I  apprehend  much  stress  is  laid,  that  the 
permission  of  these  marriages  would  present  temptation  to  the  huslmiid 
to  indulge  in  improper  feelings  or  conduct  to  his  wile’s  sister  during 
her  life,  has  with  me  no  weight  whatever.  So  unprincipled  a  husband 
would  indulge  in  similar  feelings  and  conduct  to  the  same  sister,  or  a 
maid,  or  a  friend,  whether  with  or  without  reference  to  a  remote  mar¬ 
riage  ;  and  the  w'ife’s  sister  who  w’ould  encourage  or  reciprocate  such 
feelings  or  conduct,  in  the  view’  of  a  possible  reversionary -marriage, 
would  be  equally  unprincipled,  and  w'ould  very  probably  be  deceived  ; 
and,  at  all  events,  the  sacrifice  in  many  instances,  of  the  innocent  and 
substantial  happiness  and  welfare  of  well-principled  widowers  and 
motherless  children,  is  too  high  a  price  to  ])ay  for  other  supposed  in¬ 
stances  of  unprincipled  people  being  ])rotccted  against  eaeh  other  and 
themselves  ;  and  in  fact  1  do  not  believe  that,  in  this  respect,  we  are 
indebted  to  the  present  system  for  any  important  and  effectual  safcguanl 
to  morality.  If  it  be  true  that,  on  tlie  one  side,  under  the  proposed 
change,  some  unprincipled  parties  would  be  brought  into  temptation, 
and  suffer  the  consequences  of  yielding  ;  it  is  also  true,  on  the  other 
side  (at  least  such  is  my  conviction),  that  a  much  larger  number  of 
really  well-principled,  or  at  least  much  better  people,  are,  in  the  present 
state  of  things,  drawn  into  a  snare  which  involves  them  and  their 
families  in  a  grievous  evil.* 

Most  thoroughly  do  we  concur  with  the  Chancellor  in  his 
opinion  that  ‘  the  ])rescnt  state  of  things  will  serve  to  draw'  w  ell- 
meaning  people  into  a  snare,  and  involve  whole  families  in 
grievous  evil.’  It  is  impossible  that  it  can  be  otherwise  while  a 
law'  exists  w  hich  is  disregarded  and  ojxuily  violated  upon  princi¬ 
ple,  and  is  at  the  same  time  an  instrument  which,  in  the  hands 
of  the  unprincipled,  may  be  made  to  do  irreparable  mischief. 

In  concluding  this  article,  we  would  remind  those  who  aro 
suffering ,  under  the  ban  of  this  oppressive  law,  and,  indeed,  the 
friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  general,  that  to  the  Lari 
St.  Germans  and  the  Right  Hon.  Stuart  AN  ortley,  the  Recorder 
of  London,  they*  ow  e  a  debt  of  deep  gratitude  lor  tlic  able  and 
disinterested  manner  in  which  they  have  fought  this  battle.  And 
w  hen  these  brilliant  and  honourable  ornaments  of  their  respective 
Houses  shall  have  brought  to  a  successful  issue  this  struggle*  for 
emancipation  from  ecclesiastical  thraldom — and  we  firmly  believe 
the  time  is  not  far  distant — they  will  have  earned  for  themselves 
an  enduring  reward — the  proud  knowledge  that  they  have 
mainly  contributed  to  enise  from  the  brows  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  their  countrymen  the  brand  of  bastardy,  and,  at  the  imiiie 
time,  hurst  asunder  those  chains  with  which  a  haughty  and  into- 
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Icrant  Church  party  have  long  fettered  the  nonconforming  por¬ 
tion  of  the  English  people. 

Mr.  Sleigh’s  pamphlet  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  calm  and 
severe  reasoning.  We  have  never  seen  the  force  of  the  ex* 
pression,  ‘  near  of  kin,’  so  happily  elucidated.  We  advise  our 
readers  to  refresh  themselves  with  Mr.  Sleigh’s  exposure  of  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter’s  misquotation  of  a  passage  from  Jeremy 
Taylor.  He  concludes  this  portion  of  his  letter  to  the  bishop  in 
these  words  :  ‘  Were  the  statement  made  by  a  /f/y-peer,  that  the 
passage  in  question  from  Bishop  Taylor  is,  as  against  marriage 
with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister,  “a  most  conclusive  one,”  I  should 
have  been  very  much  surprised  at  the  error  into  which  he  had 
fallen  ;  but  when  made  by  a  spiritual  peer — a  bishop — a  scholar 
of  high  order — a  logician,  I  cannot  bring  myself,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  believe  it  an  error,  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  can  1 
allow  myself  to  pronounce  it  a  wilful,  deliberate  perversion  of 
the  truth  by  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  ! 
No;  I  must  content  myself  with  stating  facts,  and  leave  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment.  I  have  only  to  add,  w’crc  a 
member  of  the  English  bar  proved  guilty  of  deliberately  and 
designedly  misquoting  or  interpolating  an  authority — a  grave 
and  most  mischievous  offence,  alike  destructive  of  good  faith 
and  subversive  of  honest,  honourable  advocacy — he  would,  from 
that  time,  forfeit  the  confidence  of  bench  and  bar ;  be  degraded 
in  the  eyes  of  both ;  be  regarded  as  one  who  would  not  hesitate 
to  establish  his  case  per  fas  aut  nefas  ;  and  thus  be  a  practical 
exemplification  of  Cardinal  Pandulph’s  remark  to  King  John — 

‘  He  who  stands  upon  a  slippery  place 
Makes  nice  ol  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up  !  ’ 


Art.  — 1.  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Affairs  of  Hungary, 
1 847 — 1 849.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command 
of  her  Majesty,  August  15,  1850. 

2.  Correspondence  respecting  Refugees  from  Hungary  within  the  Turhsh 

Dominions,  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command 
of  her  Majesty,  February  28,  1851. 

3.  Kossuth  ;  his  Life,  Times,  and  Speeches  in  England.  Post  8vo. 

Pp.  58.  London :  Charles  Gilpin. 


Kossuth  and  the  Hungarian  revolution. 
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4.  Kossuth  and  ‘  The  Times.*  Hy  the  Autlior  of  ‘  Revelations  of 

Russia^  containing  curious  and  important  Information  concerning 

‘  Our  own  Correspondents’  of  ‘  The  Times.’  8vo.  Pp.  24. 

London ;  Charles  Gilpin. 

5.  Kossuth  i  hts  Carece^  (^haracter^  and  (Jompanions^  Post  8vo. 

Pp.  80.  London  :  David  Rogue. 

6.  Kossuth  and  Magyar  Land;  or^  Personal  Advetitures  during  the 

War  in  Hungary.  Ry  Charles  Pridham,  Esq.,  R.A.,  F.R.O.8. 

late  Correspondent  of  the  ‘Times’  in  Hungary.  12mo.  Pp.  327. 

London:  James  Madden. 

Our  readers  would  be  disappointed,  and  our  own  sense  of 
duty  be  violated,  if  we  did  not  place  on  permanent  re¬ 
cord  our  estimate  of  the  views  and  character  of  the  illustrious 
exile  who  has  recently  visited  our  shores.  \Ve  have  fre¬ 
quently  adverted  to  the  career  of  M.  Kossuth,  and  our  lan¬ 
guage  has  uniformly  been  that  of  respect  and  admiration.  In 
his  earlier  struggles  against  the  centralizing  policy  of  Vienna ; 
in  the  labors  of  l(S47-8  ;  in  the  bolder,  though  strictly  con¬ 
stitutional,  policy  which  follow'cd  the  revolutions  of  Paris  and 
Vienna;  in  the  manly  assertion  of  Hungarian  rights  tigainst 
rebels  privately  aided  by  Austrian  arms  and  money ;  in  the 
heroic  spirit  with  which  a  nation  was  arousc'd  to  throw  back  the 
tide  of  invasion  ;  in  the  dignity  with  which  subsecpient  re¬ 
verses  have  been  sustained,  and  in  the  faith  yet  exercised 
in  the  future  of  his  country ;  in  all  these  stages  of  his  pro¬ 
cedure  we  have  seen  much  to  admire, —  an  end)odiment  of 
manifold  virtues  constituting  the  higher  form  of  human  genius 
and  virtue.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  course  of  M.  Kossuth 
has  borne  traces  of  its  earthly  charact(‘r ;  that  his  judgment  luis 
sometimes  been  at  fault,  his  information  been  ])artial,  and  his 
views  local  and  temporary.  Placed  in  circumstances  equally 
trying  to  his  intellect  and  Ids  heart,  with  a  power  less  enlight¬ 
ened,  but  more  formidable,  than  that  of  \V  ashington,  the  hero  of 
a  revolution,  the  idol  of  some  ndllions  of  people,  with  an  oratory 
rarely  equalled,  and  never  surpassed,  capable  at  once  of  thrilling 
the  most  cultivated,  and  of  moving  to  passion  the  impromptu 
armies  which  sprung  into  life  at  his  bidding,  it  w’ould  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  he  hiid  not,  on  some  occasions,  evinced 
the  limited  capabilities  and  tendency  to  error  which  arc  inhe¬ 
rent  in  our  nature.  We  say  thus  much  from  the  general  [)ro- 
babilitics  of  the  case,  and  as  a  sufficient  reply  to  many  of  the 
charges  which  reckless  and  mendacious  journals  have  advanced 
against  him.  Let  them  make  the  most  of  the  admission.  Ihey 
arc  welcome  to  it.  There  are  spots  on  the  sun,  and  M.  Kossuth 
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will  htill  be  dear  to  every  true-hearted  man,  though  it  should  lu 
proved  that  he  partook  of  the  common  attiibute  of  our  race. 
Nemo  mortalium  omnibus  horis  sapit.  History  may  yet  divufge 
the  price  at  which  some  of  our  countrymen  have  sold  themselves 
to  the  despotism  of  Europe.  It  may  not  be  a  money  consider¬ 
ation — possibly  not ;  but,  whatever  it  be,  the  purchase  cannot  be 
doubted.  Were  proof  needed,  it  might  be  found  in  the  mendacity 
and  malevolence  wdiich  daily,disfigure  the  columns  of  some  of  our 
contemporaries.  But  enough  of  this.  U'hc  reptile  may  be  traced 
by  its  slime,  and  no  hardihood  of  iissertion,  no  recklessness,  nor 
even  talent,  can  hide  the  baseness  to  which  a  section  of  our  pre  ss 
has  stooped. 

Until  recently,  we  knew  M.  Kossuth  only  at  a  distance.  lie 
was  tlie  Governor  of  Hungary,  the  life  and  soul  of  her  finances, 
her  armies,  and  her  people.  AVe  read  his  State  Papers,  those* 
marvellous  productions  in  which  the  keenest  intellect  suhe)rdi- 
lUitcel  to  its  service  profound  ))olitical  sagacity  and  fiery  passienis; 
w’e  subsequently  traceel  him  across  the  Turkish  frontier,  trem¬ 
bled  for  his  safety  at  Kutayah,  anel  hailed  the  tidings  e)l’  his 
freedom.  But  we  have  now'  se^en  him  for  ourselvers.  He  has 
been  in  our  midst.  AV^c  have  scanned  his  countenance  w  ith  an 
inquiring  eye,  and  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  he  is  incapable  of  the 
selfish  ambition  and  cruel  policy  charged  upon  him  by  the 
‘  Times.’  AVc  want  no  other  evidence  of  this  than  his  phy¬ 
siognomy.  He  carries  about  with  him  a  refutation  of  all  such 
calumnies.  No  candid  man  can  look  upon  him  without  per¬ 
ceiving  it.  It  is  stamped  on  his  open  and  benignant  counte¬ 
nance,  as  if  nature,  anticipating  his  career,  had  furnislu'd  him 
beforehand  w  ith  a  vindication  which  all  could  comprehend,  and 
which  every  honest  man  would  admit.  Instead  of  bis  ])rest'net‘ 
having  dissolved  the  spell  which  encircled  his  name,  it  has 
increased  it  a  hundred-fold.  The  admiration  with  which  we 
regarded  the  patriot  of  Hungary,  struggling,  w  ith  superhuman 
fortitude,  against  the  despotism  of  Austria  and  the  brute  force  ol 
Russia,  has  been  changed  into  something  like  affection,  as  wf* 
gazed  on  his  manly  countenance,  and  listened  to  tin'  tones  ol 
a  voice,  in  whose  deep  utterances  were  recognised  the  hope  and 
the  faith  of  a  future  resurrection.  A\’c  had  no  concci)tiou  before¬ 
hand  of  tlie  extent  of  Austrian  baseness ;  or  of  the  self-control 
which  had  been  maintained  by  Al.  Kossutli  and  his  patriot  asso¬ 
ciates.  Much  as  we  had  read  and  pondered  on  their  civil  and 
milit;u'y  struggle,  we  had  yet  to  learn  that  the  duplicity,  and 
heartlessness  and  despotism  of  our.  own  Stuarts  had  been  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  the  authorities  of  Vienna ;  while  the  constitutional 
principh^s  and  heroism  of  our  Pyms  and  Hampdens  had  been 
equalliHl,  to  say  the  least,  by  the  illustrious  band  of  whom 
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Kossuth  is  tho  cliit'f.  lUit  so  it  is.  Parlizanship  may  dony 
the  fact ;  mercenary  scrihhlers  may  do  the  bidding  of  their  mas¬ 
ters  ;  hireling  journalists  may  seek  to  make  the  worse  appt'ar  the 
better  cause ;  tyranny  rnay  vent  its  disappointed  malice  in  foid 
aspersions ;  but  there  has  b(‘cn  lodged  in  the  heart  of  thf* 
English  people,  a  sentiment  which  will  never  be  extracted 
— there  has  gone  forth  a  mandate  which,  sooner  or  later,  will 
secure  to  the  Magyar  the  constitutional  rights  for  which  he 
has  struggled  so  heroically,  Put  we  must  restrict  ourselves 
to  our  special  object,  and  shall,  therefore,  after  briefly  describ¬ 
ing  the  course  of  Hungarian  affairs  in  past  times,  trace  the 
revolution  recently  attempted,  and  more  particularly  the  part 
enacted  by  M.  Kossuth.  In  doing  tin's,  we  shall  place  be¬ 
fore  our  readers  the  main  points  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
struggles  of  modern  times,  and  shall  thus  qualify  them  to  judgd 
for  themselves  on  the  merits  of  the  contending  parties. 

We  need  not  advert  to  the  ancient  history  of  Hungary,  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  the  Huns,  (joths,  and  Lombards  succes¬ 
sively  occupied  the  country,  and  that  in  the  ninth  century  it 
was  con(|uercd  by  the  Magyars,  a  tribe  from  (k'utr.al  Asia. 
Their  chief  became  Duke  of  Hungary,  and  his  succf'ssor, 
Stephen,  assumed  the  title  of  king  in  the  year  1()(H).  Andrew 
III.  was  the  last  king  of  this  family,  which  became  extinct  in 
the  male  line  in  lilOl.  Nine  years  afterwards,  (Iharlcs,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  was  crowned  king,  and  his  descendants 
for  some  time  occupied  the  throne.  Kvcntually,  however, 
Hungary  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
through  the  death  of  Louis,  in  IhM.  The  battle  of  Mohatz, 
on  the  2yth  of  August  in  that  year,  annihilated  the  Hungarian 
army,  and  left  the  country,  for  a  tinu*,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Solyman.  'fhe  king  ])erished  in  the  flight,  and 
Ferdinand  1.  of  Austria,  claimed  the  crown  under  a  douhle  title 
of  family  compacts,  and  of  the  right  of  his  wife  Anne,  only 
sister  of  thedeceas(‘d  king.  The  Hungarians  refused  to  recognise 
his  claim,  and  he  offered  himsfdf,  in  consequence,  as  a  candidate, 
according  to  their  usual  mode  of  election.  'Jhis  j)oint  mtist 
be  distinctly  borne  in  mind,  as  it  materially  affects  the  rights  of 
the  several  parties  in  the  yet  pending  struggle.  It  was  not  by 
conquest  that  the  House  of  Austria  obtained  the  Hungarian 
crown.  They  were  elected  by  the  suflrag(*s  of  the  nation, 
and  had  to  swear  that  the  constitution  of  the  natif)n  should 
be  maintained  in  its  integrity.  Such  was  in  s\d)stanco  the 
oath  taken  bv  Ferdinand,  iis  King  of  Hungary,  in  1527,  and 
it  hiis  been  repeated  by  his  successors  in  all  subs(*(pient  times. 
*  4'hrce  hundred  yedrs  have  passed,’  says  the  Heclaratioii  of 
Independence,  ‘  since  the  Hungarian  nation,  by  free  election, 
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placed  the  House  of  Austria  upon  its  throne,  in  accordance 
with  stipulations  made  on  both  sides,  and  ratified  by  treaty.’ 
What  has  been  the  fruits  of  this  compact  does  not  admit  of 
doubt,  as  our  narrative  w'ill  show.  ‘  These  three  hundred 
years,’  says  the  document  just  quoted,  ‘  have  been  for  the 
country  a  period  of  uninterrupted  suffering yea,  it  is  sub¬ 
sequently  added,  ‘  The  policy  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which 
aimed  at  destroying  the  independence  ot  Hungary  as  a  state, 
has  been  pursued  unaltered  for  three  hundred  years.*  In 
tracing  the  Hungarian  policy  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg 
from  1526,  we  see  much  to  remind  us  of  our  own  national 
struggles.  Change  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed,  and  the  Long  I’arliament  stands  before  us,  with  its  life 
and  death  contest.  The  Austrian  Cabinet  seems  never  to  have 
swerved  from  its  treacherous  and  tyrannical  policy.  It  hated 
liberty  throughout  the  empire,  and  felt  that  its  policy  was  in¬ 
secure,  so  long  ;is  the  municipal  institutions  and  guaranteed 
constitutionalism  of  Hungary  survived.  Against  these,  therefore, 
its  efforts  were  directed  with  an  utter  want  of  good  faith  and 
truthfulness.  To  Prince  Metternich  belongs  the  unenviable 
notoriety  of  having  surpassed  all  others  in  the  heartlessness  and 
brutality  of  his  policy.  He  lived  on  the  prejudices  of  race,  and 
sought  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  Austrian  rule  by  arraying 
the  bad  passions  of  one  of  her  people  against  those  of  another. 
A  more  treacherous  and  disgraceful  policy  w\as  never  pursued 
by  the  least  scrupulous  agents  of  tyranny. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  the  peace  of  1815,  when 
the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  parcelled  out  Europe,  as  if  it  were 
the  patrimony  of  a  small  privileged  class.  The  kings  and  rulers 
of  that  day  w'ere  verily  beside  themselves.  They  threw'  off  the 
masque  w’hich  their  predecessors  had  w'orn,  and  thus  purchase  d 
temporary  by  the  sacrifice  of  permanent  pow'er.  They  spoke 
out  and  acted  as  they  thought,  and  the  actual  destroyed  the  spell 
of  the  {deal.  For  a  season  the  nations  were  silent,  but  in  the 
meantime  they  w'ere  rapidly  unlearning  the  slavish  deference 
and  feudalism  of  past  ages.  The  Hungarian  diet,  like  the 
parliament  of  Charles  I.,  did  not  meet  for  several  years,  but  the 
necessities  of  Austria  at  length  compelled  its  being  summoned, 
when  it  w’as  instantly  seen  that  the  national  mind  had  made 
progress,  and  w’as  prepared  to  sustain  a  bolder  and  more  search¬ 
ing  inquiry  into  grievances  than  at  any  former  period.  It  was 
so  with  the  English  parliament  of  November,  1640,  and  the 
ministers  of  Austria  w’ere  taught  a  similar  lesson  when  they 
stood  before  the  representatives  of  Hungary,  in  1825.  The 
parliamentary  struggle  was  then  commenced,  w’hich  the  diets  of 
1832  renewed,  and  which  has  subsequently  continued,  with 
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varying  fortunes,  until  the  treachery  of  Corgey  gave  temporary 
ascendency  to  despotism. 

At  this  time  Kossuth  was  rising  into  notice.  Born  at  Monok, 
a  county  of  Zemplin,  in  Hungary,  in  18012,  he  received  his 
education  at  the  Protestant  College  of  Patak.  He  wjis  trained 
to  the  bar,  and  early  took  part  in  the  provincial  diet  of  his 
county.  The  basis  of  his  popularity  was  laid  in  1831,  and  the 
circumstances  out  of  which  it  arose,  reflect  the  highest  honor  on 
his  humanity  and  heroism. 

*  In  the  year  1831/  says  one  of  the  works  before  us,  ‘circumstances 
occurred  which  laid  the  basis  of  tliat  deep  and  fervent  attachment  on 
the  part  of  his  fellow-countrymen,  which  has  clung  to  him  through 
every  reverse,  has  followed  him  in  his  exile  from  his  native  land,  and 
is  far  deeper  and  stronger  than  that  which  attaches  to  any  other 
popular  leader  of  the  age,  or,  we  had  almost  added,  of  any  age. 

‘In  that  year  the  cholera  broke  out  in  Hungary  ;  the  disease  was 
unknown,  and  its  frightful  ravages  induced  the  belief  on  the  part  of 
the  ignorant  peasantry,  that  their  waters-prings  had  been  poisoned  by 
the  upper  classes.  Riots  ensued,  in  wdiich  many  of  the  clergy  and 
country  gentlemen  lost  their  lives.  Kossuth  was  present  everywhere. 
In  the  hut  of  the  peasant,  by  the  bed-side  of  the  dying,  he  prescribed 
the  means  for  checking  the  fearful  disorder ;  he  fearlessly  checked  the 
wrath  of  the  mob  and  stayed  the  uplifted  liand  of  the  assassin,  and, 
while  by  his  earnest  and  practical  eloquence  he  subdued  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  he  pointed  out  to  them  the  needful  sanitary 
measures  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  disorder,  or  to  mitigate  its 
attacks.^ — Kossuth  :  Ills  Life^  ^r.,  p.  1. 

Kossuth  now  devoted  himself  to  journalism.  He  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  alive  to  what  was  passing  around  him,  to  jierceivc  the 
augmenting  pow  er  of  the  press.  He,  therefore,  betook  himself 
to  it  as  the  weapon  with  which  he  could  best  withstand  the 
armies,  and  unravel  the  wily  policy  of  Austria.  He  also  learnt 
stenography,  and  began,  in  1835,  to  report  the  proceedings  of 
the  legislature,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison  two  years 
afterwards.  In  the  fortress  of  Ofen  he  devoted  himself  to 
political  studies,  and  probably  matured  those  views  which  have 
subsequently  been  embodied  in  some  ot  the  ablest  state-pa^wrs 
which  the  intellect  of  man  has  framed.  It  w’as  during  his  im¬ 
prisonment  that  his  acquaintance  commenced  with  Madame 
Kossuth,  the  sharer  and  solace  of  his  exile,  of  whom  it  is  no 
slight  praise  to  say  that  she  is  the  meet  companion  of  one  of  the 
genuine  nobles  of  our  race. 

‘  It  was  in  prison  that  he  also  became  acquainted  with  the  \encrablc 
patriot  Wesselenyi,  who  was  also  a  captive  at  Ofen.  Ihc^  friendship 
of  this  nobleman  proved  of  great  service  to  Kossuth.  Rndcared  to 
each  other  by  similar  misfortunes,  and  alike  desirous  of  relieving  their 
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native  land  from  the  burdens  >vhich  oppressed  her,  their  friendship, 
lasted  beyond  their  prison-walls ;  and  Wesselenyi  was  tho  means  of 
gaming  for  Kossuth  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  many  of  the 
Hungarian  nobility.’ — 76.  p.  2. 

Happily,  Kossutli  was  not  destined,  like  our  Sir  John  Eliot, 
of  immorUd  memory,  to  die  in  prison.  The  Austrian  authori¬ 
ties,  equally  with  our  faithless  and  brutal  Stuart,  would  have 
rejoiced  in  such  an  issue,  and  had  they  possessed  sufficient  pre¬ 
science  to  foresee  the  future  of  their  victim,  they  would  not, 
probably,  have  scrupled  to  compass  their  end.  But  the  opposi¬ 
tion  members  of  the  diet  made  the  liberation  of  Kossuth  and 
his  fellow  prisoners  the  condition  of  their  acceding  to  the 
demands  ot  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  Emperor  at 
Vienna  ultimately  thought  it  best  to  yield.  The  imperial  re¬ 
script  of  1840,  granting  the  arancfsty  required,  "was  a  proud 
triumph  for  Kossuth,  or  rather  for  the  liberal  cause  with  which 
he  was  identified.  It  showed  the  immense  strides  which  had 
been  taken,  and  proved  to  the  Hungarian  patriots  how  their  end 
might  be  attained  by  the  peaceful  use  of  constitutional  means. 
From  his  incarceration  the  young  jurist  came  forth  a  renovated 
and  fearless  patriot,  with  his  views  confirmed,  his  principles 
more  clearly  ascertained  and  more  deeply'  laid,  and  wdth  his 
future  more  fixed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  more  elevated  and 
illustrious.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1841,  he  became  editor  of 
a  journal  entitled  the  ‘  resthi  Hirlap,’  the  circulation  of  which 
rapidly'  extended,  while  the  masterly  manner  in  which  It  was 
conducted  greatly  widened  his  fame.  In  the  meantime  the 
Government  was  not  idle,  but  the  popular  feeling  was  with 
Kossuth,  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  w’ith  vast  energy  and 
talent.  On  one  occasion  he  visited  Vienna,  and  had  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Mctternich.  His  object  was  to  obtain  permission  to 
commence  a  journal  of  his  own,  as  he  had  found  it  necessary  to 
retire  from  the  ‘  Pcsthi  Hirlap,’  throuch,  as  he  suspected,  the 
influence  of  the  Austrian  minister.  It  is  needless  to  say  he 
did  not  obtain  the  privilege  he  sought,  but  advantageous  offers 
arc  reported  to  have  been  made  nim,  *  if  he  would  use  his 
pen  for  the  Government.*  These  offers  he  spurned.  The 
patronage  of  Austria  was  no  equivalent  for  self-respect  and  a 
nation’s  gratitude,  and  he  therefore  persevered  in  the  course 
which  has  its  present  issue  in  exile,  but  will  find  its  ultimate 
fruit  in  the  liberty,  knowledge,  and  independence  of  his 
country. 

A  wdder  scope  for  his  talents  was  afforded  by  his  return  to  the 
,  Diet  of  November,  1847.  An  immense  sum  is  said  to  have 
been  expended  bv  the  Hungarian  Conservatives  in  opposing  his 
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retum  5  but  all  was  unavailing.  The  hour  had  come,  and  the 
man  equal  to  it  was  now  placed  in  the  post  of  honor.  We  can 
well  imagine  the  grave  countenances  with  which  the  Magnates 
assembled,  and  the  combined  resolution  and  hope  wuth  which  the 
representatives  gathered  in  their  hall.  What  a  drivelling  thing 
is  red-tape  statesmanship  /  How  little  can  be  learnt  of  the  pro- 
hahle^  or  even  of  the  actual^  from  mere  officials !  How  miserably* 
wanting  in  the  elements  of  political  sagacity  and  prescience  arc 
mamy  of  our  titled  representatives  at  foreign  courts  1  Their 
opinions  are  those  of  a  clique — their  judgments  are  one-sided  and 
superficial,  'fhejr  are  themselves  deceived,  and  they  help  to  deceive 
others.  Thus  it  was  with  Lord  Ponsonby,  our  ambassador  at 
Vienna,  at  the  very  time  when  the  storm  was  about  to  burst. 
The  heavens  were  dark,  the  elements  were  charged  with 
thunder,  yet,  said  his  lordship,  writing  to  Viscount  Palmerston 
on  the  8th  of  November,  1847,  ‘  I  have  heard  from  persons 
likely  to  be  well  informed,  that  it  is  believed,  iis  well  as  hoped, 
the  coming  session  of  the  Hungarian  Diet  will  he  a  quiet  one.^"^ 
No  doubt  his  lordship  had  heard  so ;  but  how  he  could  have 
credited  the  report  in  the  midst  of  the  facts  around  him,  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine.  A  mere  tyro  in  diplomacy  ought  to  liave 
known  better,  and  lie  would  have  done  so  had  he  looked  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  clique.  It  is  not  for  such  childish 
credulity  that  the  British  people  pay  princely  salaries  to  their 
so-called  representatives  at  foreign  courts.  Better  be  without 
such  than  be  misled  by  twaddle  like  this. 

It  has  been  customary  to  represent  the  Hungarian  revolution 
as  an  offshoot  of  that  of  Paris,  but  nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  The  former  was  in  progress  before  the  latter  occurred, 
and  w’ould  have  been  carried  out — perhaps  more  successfully— 
though  the  Orleans  dynasty  had  not  been  driven  forth  to  the 
exile  which  it  so  richly  merited.  As  early  as  March,  1847, 
before  Xossuth  had  a  seat  in  the  Diet,  the  liberals  issued  a 
lithographed  manifesto  explanatory  of  their  views.  It  is  written 
M'ith  calmness  and  dignity,  and  must  be  thoroughly  studied  in 
order  that  the  true  nature  of  the  Hungarian  contest  should  be 
known.  The  men  who  withstood  the  tyranny  of  Strafford 
and  Laud  were  not  better  informed  as  to  their  constitutional 
rights  than  the  framers  of  this  address.  By  whomsoever  it  was 
drawn  up,  it  reflects  the  highest  honor  on  the  men  who  adopted 
it.  After  declaring  that  in  every  constitutional  state  it  is  the 
province  of  an  opposition  to  control  the  government 

‘  They  profess  that  their  opposition  is  not  directed  against  persons, 
but  against  the  system  of  government  hitherto  pursued.  For  the  pre- 

•  Correspondence,  1647-49,  p  1. 
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sent  Gk)Teniment  of  Hungary,  they  say,  is  not  a  national,  but  an  alien 
(heterogenial)  Government ;  a  Government  ivhicli,  by  ruling  with 
absolute  uncontrolled  sway  over  the  other  states  of  the  empire,  is  quite 
unfit  for  the  administration  of  that  state — viz.,  Hungary,  which  is  in 
possession  of  a  constitution. 

‘  They  further  declare  that  they  can  perceive  no  tendency  towards 
the  adoption  of  a  better  system,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  recent 
acts  of  the  Government  prove  that  the  same  anti-constitutional  spirit 
still  prevails.  Their  grievances,  they  say,  which  have  been  repeatedly 
laid  before  the  throne,  are  still  unredressed  :  and  they  contend  that  a 
Government  that  thus  slights  the  legitimate  voice  of  the  people, 
violates  the  laws  in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  former  Government  by 
whose  illegal  acts  these  grievances  arose ;  and  that  both  are  equally 
unentitled  to  claim  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 

‘  Under  these  circumstances  they  declare  that  they  will  use  all  their 
efforts  to  obtain  further  guarantees  for  the  independence  of  the  country. 
Among  such  guarantees  they  mention — 

‘  A  responsible  Ministry  ; 

‘  Liberty  of  the  press  ; 

‘  Union  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania ; 

‘  Publicity  respecting  everything  relating  to  public  affairs. 

‘  Among  the  reforms  which  they  intend  to  propose  at  the  next  (that 
is  to  say  at  the  present)  Diet,  they  enumerate — 

‘  A  system  of  general  taxation  for  all  classes,  noble  and  non-noble, 
without  distinction ; 

‘  The  co-ordination  of  the  free  towns  ; 

‘  Equality  before  the  law ; 

‘  A  reform  of  the  Urbarial  laws  (those  pertaining  to  the  feudal  bur¬ 
dens  of  the  peasantry) ; 

‘  The  abolition  of  the  Aviticity  laws  (those  relating  to  the  disposal 
of  property).  .  .  . 

‘  Professing  our  willingness  to  support  any  measure  that  may  tend 
to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  Hungary  and 
the  hereditary  States,  we  at  the  same  time  declare  that  we  cannot 
tolerate  a  system  that  would  sacrifice  all  our  interests  and  our  consti¬ 
tution  itself  to  the  so-called  general  administrative  unity ;  a  kind  of 
unity  which  by  many  is  regarded  as  correlative  with  that  of  the 
monarchy.  It  was  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  past  century  that  the 
Gbvemment,  by  acting  on  this  system  of  administrative  unity,  and 
offering  us  material  advantages  in  exchange  for  our  constitutional 
rights,  attempted  to  subvert  the  nationality  and  independence  of 
Hungary.  It  is  to  this  system  of  administrative  unity,  developed,  as 
it  has  constantly  been,  on  the  principles  of  absolutism,  that  all  the 
free  institutions  of  the  Austrian  hereditary  States  have  been  sacrificed. 
Our  constitution  is,  however,  a  treasure  which  we  cannot  sacrifice  for 
any  advantages  whatsoever.  To  maintain  and  invigorate  this  con¬ 
stitution  is  the  first  and  most  sacred  duty  that  we  owe  to  our  couutr)'.’ 
'^Correipondence^  1847-49,  pp.  15,  16. 

Such  were  the  views  broached  before  the  return  of  Kossuth, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  at  their  having  his  most  earnest  and  con- 
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tinued  support.  He  soon  obtained  great  influence  in  the  Diet. 
He  ^Yas  not  an  unknown  man.  For  years  he  had  labored  in  the 
field  of  politics.  His  character  was  unst«uncd,  his  legal  acquire¬ 
ments  were  of  the  first  order,  his  principles  were  cleiurly  and 
firmly  grasped,  his  oratory  was  unmatched,  and  his  administra¬ 
tive  talents  were  pre-eminent.  Such  a  man  could  not  fail  to 
have  influence.  A  popular  assembly  was  his  appropriate  sphere, 
and  times  of  intense  passion  the  precise  period  when  his  ascen¬ 
dency  would  be  most  complete.  We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised 
to  find  Mr.  Blackwell,  our  representative  at  Presburg,  reporting 
that  a  question  respecting  Transylvania  was  brought  before  the 
Diet  January  14,  1848,  by  Kossuth,  ‘  who  made  a  two  hours* 
speech  on  the  occasion,  wliich  w’as  listened  to  with  profound 
attention,  the  popular  orator  only  being  interrupted  by  loud 
cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  House,  as  well  as  from  the  turbulent 
young  juris-consults  in  the  galleries,  whenever  he  relieved  his 
dry  statement  of  facts  by  an  impassioned  burst  of  his  peculiar 
eloquence.’  (76.  1847,  p.  22.) 

The  forms  of  the  Hungarian  Government  admitted  of  much 
delay,  and  of  these  the  Ministers  took  advjintagc.  Their  move¬ 
ments,  however,  were  speedily  quickened  by  the  news  from 
Paris,  which  Mr.  Blackwell  tells  us  ‘  produced  the  greatest  sen¬ 
sation.*  It  was  resolved  to  require  a  responsible  Ministry  to  be 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Liberals.  Kossuth  made  this  mo¬ 
tion  March  3rd,  and  so  powerful  was  the  support  he  commanded, 
that  ^  the  Conservative  delegates  agreed  to  give  their  tacit  sup¬ 
port  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  motion  should  be  carried, 
without  a  single  observation  being  made  from  cither  side  of 
the  House,  by  general  acclamation.*  (76iV/.  p.  34.)  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Paris  revolution  w  as  exceeded  by  that  of  Vienna. 
This  w’as  perfectly  natural,  and  might  have  ucen  anticipated. 
Prior  to  the  latter,  the  Hungarian  Magnates  ridiculed  the  notion 
of  a  responsible  Ministry  ;  but  the  Vienna  revolution  of  March 
14th,  *  produced,’  says  Mr.  Blackwell,  w  riting  from  Presburgh, 
*  a  great  change  in  opinions ;  and  this  morning  (15th)  when  the 
news  arrived,  that  Prince  Metternich  and  Count  Apponyi  had 
been  compelled  to  resign  the  seal  of  office,  the  Conservatives, 
having  no  other  alternative  left,  were  obliged  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  the  Liberals.  It  is  now  self-evident  that  the 
Hungarians  must  have  a  bond  fide  responsible  Ministry,  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  annual  Diets  at  Pesth.’ — {Ih.  p.  40.)  No  ri^ht- 
mindea  Englishman  will  gainsay  the  propriety  of  this.  Ihe 
demand  itself  was  right ;  and  if  our  ancestors  were  justified  at 
Edge  Hill,  and  on  Na.scby  Field,  it  will  be  difficult  to  censure 
the  Hungarians  for  withstanding  the  armies  of  Austria.  If  the 
sword  was  rightly  drawn  in  the  one  case,  it  could  not,  without 
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treachery  and  cowardice,  be  permitted  to  remain  sheathed  in 
the  other. 

And  here  we  may  advert,  for  a  moment,  to  the  notion  which 
some  of  our  journals  have  propagated,  that  the  Vienna  revolu¬ 
tion  was  concocted,  or,  at  least,  greatly  accelerated  by  Kossuth 
and  his  associates.  Had  it  been  so,  we  know  not,  whatever  ‘  The 
Times  ’  may  allege  to  the  contrary,  that  any  great  crime  w^ould 
have  been  committed.  But  the  allegation  is  devoid  of  truth.  It 
is  one  of  those  reckless  assertions  which  have  currency  only  at 
a  distance,  and  on  which  libellers  venture  in  the  hope  of 
effecting  their  purpose  before  a  correction  can  be  obtained. 
Happily,  the  Foreign  Office  contained  such  refutation  in  the 
present  case,  and  it  is  given  in  the  ^  Blue  Book  *  of  1850. 

‘  I  am  told,*  says  Mr.  Blackwell,  March  25,  ‘  that  some  of  the  Aus¬ 
trian  Ministers  fancy  that  the  students  were  instigated  to  the  bold  step 
that  led  to  the  resignation  of  Prince  Metternich  by  the  Hungarian  Libe¬ 
rals,  that  they  were  in  secret  correspondence  with  Kossuth  and  other 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  There  cannot  be  a  more  erroneous  notion. 
The  revolution  at  Vienna  took  every  one  here  by  surprise.  Kossuth, 
Sremere,  and  Szentkiralyi  were  I  know  quite  astonished — never  dreamt 
of  such  an  event  happening.  They  certainly  expected  a  revolution  at 
Prague,  from  the  notorious  fact  of  the  Government  having  had  recourse 
in  Bohemia  to  precisely  the  same  arbitrary  measures  that  in  England 
were  adopted  under  Charles  I.  I,  for  ray  part,  expected  that  the  first 
burst  would  break  out  in  Gratz ;  but  I  repeat,  no  one  here  supposed  for 
a  moment,  that  a  Government  having  such  a  strong  military  force  at 
its  command,  could  full  before  a  handful  of  students.  The  Liberals,  in 
their  famous  programme,  stated  their  views  without  the  least  dis¬ 
guise,  that  they  would  use  all  the  efforts  in  their  power  to  obtain  a 
responsible  ministry,  liberty  of  the  press,  &c.,  at  the  same  time,  recom¬ 
mending  his  Majesty  to  grant  constitutions  to  the  hereditary  States  of 
the  empire.  This  programme  and  the  representation  of  March  the  3rd, 
together  with  Kossuth's  speeches  in  the  Lower  House,  no  doubt  exer¬ 
cised  a  great  influence  on  public  opinion  in  Vienna ;  hut  this  is  the  only 
ki$ui  of  conspiracy  the  Hungarian  Liberals  have  been  yuilty  of.  They 
were  determined  to  realize  their  views  by  constitutional  means,  and  by 
constitutional  means  only.’ — Ib.  p.  53. 

Count  liatthyany  repaired  to  Vienna,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining 
the  Emperor’s  consent  to  the  measures  which  w  ere  demanded  by 
the  Hungarian  Liberals.  He  returned,  however,  ‘  highly  dis¬ 
satisfied,’  and  the  more  Conservative  members  of  the  opposition 
party  were  also  greatly  offended  at  the  course  pursued  by  the 
Viennese  authorities.  *  Kossuth,’  says  Mr.  Blackwell,  ‘  did  not 
say  much ;  but  what  he  did  say,  shows  that  the  Liberals  are 
determined  not  to  give  way.’  This  judgment  was  correct. 
Count  Batthyany  reported  to  the  Diet  his  having  formed  a 
Ministry,  of  which  he  .wa^  Premier ;  Prince  Esterhazy,  Foreiprn 
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Secretary  ;  and  Kossuth,  Minister  of  Finance.  The  Kinpcror,  as 
king  of  Hungary,  finally  acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  Magyars, 
and  the  Diet  was  closed  on  the  11th  of  April,  To  this  Assembly 
belongs  a  far  higher  distinction  than  can  usually  be  boasted  by 
such  bodies.  Its  acts,  like  the  earlier  proceedings  of  our  liong 
Parliament,  will  ever  remain  amongst  the  most  honored  records 
of  history.  Itself  may  be  broken  up ;  its  truest  members  may 
have  perished  in  the  field,  or  be  now  in  exile ;  military  force 
may  have  swept  it  from  the  land  it  sought  to  benefit ;  and  ty¬ 
rants,  whether  kings  or  ministers,  may  execrate  its  memory  and 
abhor  its  noblest  deeds  ;  but  its  legislation  has  wrought  what  no 
time  or  despotism  shall  annul — the  uersonal  freedom  of  the  serf, 
and  the  consequent  security  and  enlarged  humanity  of  his  lord. 
In  this  noble  achievement,  which  future  ages  will  rank  with  the 
most  illustrious  performances  of  our  race,  Kossuth  bore  a  pro¬ 
minent  part.  One  who  know  s  him  well,  and  is  competent  to 
estimate  his  rank,  tells  us, — 

‘  Kossuth  succeeded  in  framing,  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  a  parlia¬ 
ment  of  landlords,  that  great  measure — one  of  the  most  important  ever 
carried  through.  The  influence  and  eloquence  of  Kossuth  w  as  sufficient 
to  persuade  these  noble  masters  to  complete  the  boon  of  freedom  they 
had  accorded,  by  ceding  to  the  peasantry  the  lands  they  had  occupied 
as  serfs.  The  jealousy  with  which  he  had  watched,  and  skill  by  which 
he  managed,  the  national  finances,  enabled  him  to  frame  a  scale  of 
compensation,  satisfactory  to  the  landlords. 

‘  This  same  assembly  further  declared  the  equality,  before  the  law,  of 
all  classes  and  all  races.  Its  result  was  to  render  impossible  the  scenes 
which  desolated  Gallicia,  and  which  hourly  threaten  society  throughout 
Russia  and  Poland,  to  unite  in  indissoluble  bonds  of  brotherhood  classes 
whom  oppression  and  suspicion  had  estranged.  In  history  it  stands 
alone  as  an  instance  of  the  mutually  satishictory  reconciliation  of  seem¬ 
ingly  conflicting  interests.  Its  immediate  effect  was  to  give  the  Magyar 
nobles,  yeomen,  and  middle  class  free  scope  to  vindicate  their  rights, 
and  to  strengthen  them  by  the  grateful  co-operation  of  the  masses. 

‘  The  disasters  which  have  overtaken  Hungary,  have  rather  tended 
to  cement  than  to  disturb  the  harmony,  and  have  been  powerless  to 
destroy  the  benefits  which  Kossuth  conferred  on  millions  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen*  The  noble  and  his  emancipated  peasant  have  bled  on  the 
same  field,  perished  on  the  same  scaffold,  and  shared  the  same  capti¬ 
vity  ;  but  the  landlord  sleeps  secure  in  the  affections  of  his  former  serf, 
and  the  former  serf  retains  the  freedom  w'hich  he  owes  to  Kossuth, 
which  even  Austria  dares  not  snatch  away,  and  remains  in  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  tho  lands  with  which  his  masters  had  magnanimously  endowed 
him. 

‘  It  is  in  this  great  measure  that  w'e  must  seek  the  first  cause  of  tliat 
w’onderful  resistance,  which  enabled  a  nation  limited  in  number,  w’uicly 
scattered  over  extensive  plains,  utterly  unarmed  and  thoroughly  sur¬ 
prised,  to  drive  twice  back  the  tide  of  invasion,  to  place  a  mighty  empire 
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at  their  mercy,  and  to  render  it  more  than  questionable  whether,  if  not 
betrayed  by  Gdrpey,  it  would  not  successfully  have  resisted  the  double 
aggression  to  which  it  succumbed  at  last.  It  is  in  this  measure  we 
must  seek  the  cause  of  a  popularity  greater  and  more  deeply-rooted 
in  misfortune,  than  any  modern  leader  has  enjoyed  in  the  zenith  of 
success.’ — Kossuth  and  the  Times,  p.  23. 

Ill  the  interval  w'hich  elapsed,  prior  to  the  re-asscnibling  of 
the  Diet,  important  events  occurred.  The  Ministers  consisting, 
as  Mr.  Blackwell  reports,  ‘  of  the  most  moderate  men  of  the 
Liberal  party,’  displayed  much  energy’  in  preserving  order,  and 
were  happily  successful.  But  the  old  policy  of  Austria  wiis  now 
brought  into  play.  Compelled  to  bow  before  the  force  of  popular 
enthusiasm,  tlie  successors  of  Metternich  sought  to  array  against 
the  new  order  of  things  the  prejudices  and  selfish  ambition  of 
the  Croatians  and  their  Ban  Jellachich.  It  is  thus  that  her  rule 
lias  been  maintained  in  past  times  ;  and  her  course  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  recklessness  and  brutality 
which  presided  over  her  councils.  The  Hungarian  Ministers 
demanded  explanation,  and  stigmatized  the  policy  of  the  Austrian 
Cabinet  as  perfidious ;  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come  for 
throwing  aside  the  veil,  and  recourse  was  therefore  had  to 
dissimulation  and  perfidy.  Jellachich  was  rapidly  advanced  to 
the  highest  administrative  post  in  Croatia  ;  was  made  Councillor 
of  State ;  raised  above  thirty-nine  colonels  w’ho  were  his  seniors, 
and  was  then  created  lieutenant-general ;  ‘  an  advancement,’ 
says  our  consul  at  Belgrade  ‘  unprecedented,  I  believe,  even  in 
the  case  of  archdukes  of  the  Imperial  family.’  (Corresp.  p.  70.) 
Such  were  the  honors  rapidly  accumulated  on  the  man  who  w  as 
immediately  afterwards,  in  roytal  proclamations,  branded  as  a 
rebel  ;  but  was  privately  encouraged  from  Vienna,  and  was 
aided  by  Austrian  money  and  arms.  Publicly  the  Ban  was 
commanded  ‘  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  Hungarian 
Diet  and  Government ;’  but,  says  Lord  Ponsonby,  when  report¬ 
ing  this,  ‘  it  is  certain,  the  Ban  knows  the  reason  by  which  the 
Imperial  Government  was  moved ;  and,  it  is  believed,  as  w’ell  as 
hoped,  that  he  will  content  himself  with  silent  disobedience.  He 
know  s  that  the  Hungarians  are  unable  to  enforce  the  order  ;  that 
the  Hungarian  Ministers  themselves  are  perfectly  aw  are  of  their 
own  want  of  power  ;  and,  therefore,  that  no  attempt  will  be 
made  which  will  bring  on  a  crisis.’  Twelve  days  afterwards 
(May  JiJ4,  1848),  it  is  again  reported  to  Lord  Palmerston  in  yet 
plainer  terms,  that  the  consent  of  the  Imperial  Government  had 
been  given  ‘  under  the  notion  that  the  Ban  of  Croatia  having, 
as  It  was  supposed,  perfect  know  ledge  of  what  passed  in  Vienna, 
would  know  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  Croattans  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  affair ,  and  might  do  no  more  than  allow 
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it  quietly  to  drop,  without  paying  obedience  to  the  order.’— 
{Ib,  p.  72.)  More  to  the  same  purpose  is  furnished  in  the  cor¬ 
respondence  of  our  ambassador,  and  yet  we  arc  told  that  the 
policy  of  Austria  was  single-minded  and  upright — that  she  acted 
with  integrity  towards  the  Ministry  of  Count  Iktthyany,  and 
that  the  mistrust  with  which  she  was  regarded  is  proof  of  the 
unreasonable  dissatisfaction  and  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
Hungary.  Verily,  the  latter  must  have  been  more  credulous 
than  childhood,  had  they  viewed  the  course  of  Austria  with 
other  feelings  than  those  of  mistrust  and  indignation.  It  scarcely 
needed  the  assurance  ol  !Mr.  Magtnis,  dated  from  \  ienna, 
August  »3rd,  that  Jcllachitli  in  that  city  ‘  was  received  u’ith 
marked  favor  by  the  Austrians.’ 

And  now  commenced  the  unravelling  of  the  plot.  Radetsky’s 
victories  in  Italy  reassured  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna,  and  the  Em¬ 
peror,  ill  curt  speech,  declined  the  invitation  of  the  Hungarian 
deputies  to  visit  Pesth.  The  latter  requested  military  and  pecu¬ 
niary  assistance  against  Jellachich  ;  but,  reports  Lord  Ponsonby, 
‘  the  Austrian  Government  will  not  give  cither.’  This  state  of 
things  alarmed  the  timid,  and  made  even  Count  Ratthyany  de¬ 
spair  of  liis  country.  The  obvious  perfidy  of  the  Austrian 
Cabinet,  and  the  unpreparedness  of  the  country  to  meet  the  Ban 
of  Croatia,  broke  up  the  Ministry  of  Hungary.  Then  appeared 
the  genius  and  marvellous  resources  of  Kossuth.  While  others 
despaired,  he  was  hopeful.  They  counselled  submission  as  their 
destiny,  but  his  noble  spirit,  confident  in  itself  and  in  the  re¬ 
sources  of  his  fatherland,  spurned  the  suggestion,  and  called  on 
his  countrymen  to  show  their  worthiness  of  the  liberty  recently 
obtained.  No  intelligent  observer  conversant  with  history  could 
have  expected  Counts  and  Princes  to  take  the  lead  in  a  life-and- 
death  struggle  with  Austria — not,  be  it  remembered,  for  inde- 
pcndencey  for  the  conflict  had  not  yet  assumed  that  character — but 
for  the  old  constitutional  rights  of  Hungary.  We  arc  not,  there¬ 
fore,  surprised  to  hear  that  Kossuth  was  at  issue  with  his  asso¬ 
ciates,  or  to  be  told  by  our  ambtissador — ever  ready  to  exhibit 
the  Great  Commoner  of  Eastern  Europe  in  the  worst  possible 
light — that  he  ‘  overbears  the  Ministers,  his  collciigues,  by  his 
influence  in  the  present  Diet.’  We  doubt  not  that  his  influence 
was  transcendant.  It  ought  to  have  been  so  ;  it  would  have  been 
disgraceful  to  his  compeers  had  it  been  otherwise.  His  ascen¬ 
dency  was  based  on  larger  views,  deeper  sympathies,  a  profounder 
insight  into  the  wants  of  his  country,  and  a  more  resolute  deter¬ 
mination  to  brave  every  danger  rather  than  abandon  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  liberties  of  Hungary.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  rallving- 
point  of  all  true  IVIagyars — resolute  where  many  were  timid,  and 
faithful  where  some  proved  recreant.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
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that  but  for  Kossuth,  Hungary  would  have  succumbed  in  the 
autumn  of  1848.  Her  Magnates  trembled  for  their  possessions, 
and  retired  from  the  helm  ;  and  even  the  patriotic  and  ill-fateil 
Batthyany  deemed  the  difficulties  of  the  crisis  insuperable,  and 
withdrew  in  despair.  Kossuth,  however,  stood  erect  and  man¬ 
like — the  embodiment  of  Hungarian  resolution,  talent,  and 
virtue.  He  was  ‘  the  man  ’  of  the  hour,  and  his  mission  was 
nobly  discharged.  He  addicssed  himself  at  once  to  the  heart  of 
the  people.  It  was  their  struggle,  and  he  appealed  to  tliem  ac¬ 
cordingly.  They  had  made  him  Governor,  and  he  conlidcd  in 
their  patriotism  and  valor.  The  clfect  of  his  proclamations  was 
astounding.  Armies  sprung  into  existence  at  his  call,  and 
the  WMnt  of  discipline,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  of  military  arms, 
was  supplied  by  an  intense  and  absorbing  enthusiasm.  History 
records  no  parallel,  and  future  generations  will  wonder  when 
they  read  the  story  of  wdiat  followed.  It  was  more  marvi‘ll(jus 
than  fiction,  and  shows  what  a  brave  people  may  accomplish  in 
defence  of  their  liberties. 

The  fate  of  General  Lamberg  hastened  the  crisis.  In  Sep¬ 
tember,  he  was  sent  to  IVsth,  professedly  to  stop  the  proceedings 
of  Jellachich,  and  to  settle  the  dilferenccs  between  the  Groats 
and  Hungarians,  but  really  to  aid  the  Ban  and  to  subvert  the 
constitution  of  Hungary.  Lord  Bonsonby  may  well  report,  when 
announcing  Lamberg’s  mission,  ‘Some  ])eople  say  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  is  not  in  (‘arnest,  and  do  not  wish  to  impede  the  pio- 
gress  of  tho  Banus.’  {Ibid,  p.  84.)  His  purpose,  however,  was 
known  at  Besth.  It  involved  beyond  doubt  the  guilt  of  treason, 
and  w'ould  have  subjected  him  fairly  to  the  severest  i)enalty  ;  but 
the  people,  maddened  by  their  wrongs,  would  not  wait  the 
slow’  process  of  law\  The  commissioner  was  stabbed  by  tho 
populace,  and  the  proofs  of  treason  found  on  his  person  w  ere 
conclusive  of  his  guilt.  A  proclamation  w  as  immediately  issued 
by  the  king  (October  3rd),  dissolving  the  Diet,  declaring  all  its 
resolutions  which  had  not  his  sanction  null  and  void,  appointing 
Jellachich  military  commander  and  royal  plenipotentiary  in 
Hungary,  and  laying  the  kingdom  under  martial  law.  M  e  need 
scarcely  say  how  this  w  as  met.  Had  the  Diet  submitted,  the  fate 
of  every  illustrious  man  in  it  would  have  been  sealed.  It  needed 
no  writing  on  the  wall  to  forew  arn  them  of  this.  Kossuth  and 
his  colleagues  knew  it  well,  and  they  answered  the  claim  of  the 
Croat  in  the  way  that  brave  men  ought.  ‘  Jellachich,’  said  Kos¬ 
suth  at  M’inchestor,  ‘  escaped  towards  Vienna — 1  ordered  to 
follow  him.*  Had  the  General  been  like  the  Governor,  the  power 
of  Austria  might  now’  have  been  broken.  But  a  self-denying 
ordinance  was  required,  as  it  formerly  had  bt  en  in  England. 
General  Moga,  the  Essex  of  the  Hungarian  army,  w’as  wholly 
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destitute  of  the  promptitude,  vigor,  and  determination  >vhich  the 
crisis  required.  He  was  unfit  for  his  position  ;  and  the  Han  was, 
consequently,  permitted  to  join  the  Austrians,  and  to  mov€>  with 
them  towards  \  ienna.  ^ihe  events  which  followed  need  not  be 
traced  in  detail. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  Vienna  Kevolution  of  October 
6th,  with  the  subsequent  bombardment  and  capture  of  the  city, 
annihilated,  lor  the  time,  the  hope  of  the  democratic  party  in 
Austria,  and  left  its  military  forces  free  to  act  against  Hungary. 
In  that  direction  they  were  immediately  sent,  and  no  doubt  was 
entertained  of  a  certain  and  speedy  triumph.  Hungarv  was 
entered  on  all  sides  by  the  Im])erial  troops,  and  one  stronghold 
after  another  submitted  to  their  assault.  'I'lie  letters  of  our 
ambassador  report  these  victories  with  evident  complacency. 
Merging  the  English  in  an  Austrian  cliaracter,  he  forgot  his 
neutrality,  and  became  a  partizan.  His  whole  correspondence 
shows  his  leaning,  hut  occasionally  his  zeal  masters  his  discretion 
in  an  unwonted  degree.  'J'hus  he  writes  .January  17th,  184tJ, 
‘  The  news  from  Hungary  continues  to  he  as  favorahlo  as  pos¬ 
sible.’*  Had  this  proceeded  from  an  ambassador  of  the  Czar,  or 
from  the  agent  of  one  of  the  petty  tyrants  of  (Jermany,  it  would 
have  been  in  character ;  hut  that  a  iJritish  minister  should  sec 
anything nay,  as  favorable  as  possib/oy  in  the  victories 
of  Windischgriitz  and  Jellachich,  in  the  destruction  of  an  ancient 
constitution,  and  the  establisliment  of  Austrian  centralization  in 
the  place  of  Hungarian  institutions  and  guaranteed  rights,  is 
mortifying  proof  of  the  manner  in  M'hich  we  are  7fiisrepresenfe(l 
at  many  foreign  courts.  At  the  very  time  when  Lord  Ponsonby 
was  thus  writing  of  the  overthrow  of  Hungarian  troops, and  the 
capture  of  its  towns,  the  people  of  this  country,  Al  liig,  Radical, 
and  Conservative,  were  uttering  their  sympathy  with  the  Magyars 
in  tones  of  earnest  and  impassioned  eloquence.  Eor  a  time,  the 
career  of  the  Austrians  was  triumphant.  Hungary  was  unpre¬ 
pared  to  resist  its  formidable  assailants,  whose  progrc'ss  w'as 
facilitated  by  ‘  the  rivers  having  been  so  firmly  frozen  over,  that 
they  could  be  passed  w'ith  artillery  and  cavalry  at  any  point.* 
Lord  Ponsonby  consequently  reported,  .January  iJ8th,  18 P),  that 
‘  the  war  is  looked  upon  as  nearly  at  an  end.’  Rut  our  ambas¬ 
sador  kne>v  little  of  Hungary  or  of  Kossuth,  and  was  soon  taught 


•  A  subordinate  official— Mr.  Ma^renis— evinces  the  same  temper  in  hit 
correspondence.  Writing  to  Lord  Palmerston,  May  21Hh,  1H49,  when  the 
Hungarians  were  performing  feats  of  marvellous  heroism,  he  sa)s,  I  rforrl 
to  inform  your  lordship  that  the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Ofen  by  the  Hun¬ 
garians  has  been  confirmed  to  me  by  Prince  8wiirtfenberg.’— tbrrei^KMw/eiire, 
1847,  p.  210. 
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the  fallacy  of  his  hopes.  Kossuth  retired  to  Debreezin,  and  his 
voice  was  heard  above  the  storm  counselling  resistance  unto 
death.  So  magical  were  his  words,  that  it  was  said,  ‘  AVherevei* 
he  stamped  his  foot  there  sprung  up  a  soldier.’  Ilis  talents 
were  as  practical  as  his  genius  was  inspiring,  lie  created 
the  munitions  of  w  ar ;  formed  and  disciplined  battalions ;  and 
appointed  generals  whose  military  skill  was  only  equalled  by 
their  enthusiasm.  One  capital  error  was  committed,  in  constitut¬ 
ing  (idrgey  cominandcr-in-chief.  Wc  see  it  now’,  and  must 
deplore  it ;  but  the  selfish  ambition  and  treachery  of  the  soldier 
were  then  concealed  beneath  the  guise  of  patriotism.  It  was 
not  in  human  sagacity  to  penetrate  the  thick  folds  of  that  hypo¬ 
crisy,  in  which  tlie  General  enwrapped  himself.*  Encouraged  by 
success,  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued  March  4th,  1841),  anni¬ 
hilating  the  separate  existence  of  Hungary ;  declaring  it  an 
integral  portion  of  the  ‘  hereditary  empire  of  Austria,’  and 
naming  Vienna  as  the  capital,  and  seat  of  the  Executive  power. 
Such  a  procedure  precluded,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  an 
amicable  adjustment.  It  w’as  the  act  of  a  victor  who  deemed  his 
enemy  prostrate,  and  on  the  field  of  battle  issued  his  mandate 
w’ith  an  imperious  and  provoking  insolence.  But  the  end  was 
not  yet.  By  the  end  of  March  the  Hungarians  began  to  acton  the 
offensive,  and  the  campaign  which  followed  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  history.  Bern  recovered  Transylvania,  and  the 
Austrian  Windischgratz,  instead  of  putting  down  rebellion, 
was  defeated  by  the  raw  levies  of  Kossuth,  and  driven  to  the 
frontier.  The  Imperialists  w  ere  w’orsted  in  ten  great  battles,  and 
the  friends  of  liberty  throughout  Europe  began  to  breathe  more 
freely,  and  to  hope  for  a  cause  which  had  seemed  well  nigh 
desperate.  Had  no  new’  element  been  introduced,  their  hopes 
would  have  been  realized.  Hungary  had  shown  itself  equal  to 
the  crisis,  and  her  noble  governor  and  patriotic  sons  had  proved, 
on  many  a  hard-fought  field,  their  ability  to  defend  the  rights 
which  their  fathers  had  handed  down.  But  the  Camarilla  of 
Vienna  w’ere  not  thus  to  be  disappointed.  They  had  calculated 
on  victory,  and  yet  determined  to  secure  it,  though  at  a  terrible 
price.  The  passion  of  the  hour  mastered  their  better  judgment, 
and  regardless  of  the  future,  they  resolved  on  placing  themselves 


•  Kossuth  evidently  referred  to  this  in  his  speech  at  Winchester,  when  he 
remarked,  *  So  much  I  can  say,  that,  though  forsaken  by  the  whole  world,  I 
am  to-day  confident  we  would  have  been  a  match  for  the  combined  forces  of 
these  two  despotical  empires,  but  that  it  was  my  fault  and  my  debility  that  I, 
the  Governor  of  Hungary,  who  had  the  lead  of  this  great  cause,  had  not 
faculties  enough  to  match  Russian  diplomacy,  which  knew  how  to  introduce 
treason  into  our  camp ;  but  had  I  been  capable  even  to  imagine  all  these 
intrigues  we  should  not  have  fallen.* 
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in  the  hniid  of  an  ambitious  neighbour,  whose  rapid  progresi 
throws  a  shade  over  the  prospect  of  European  civilization  and 
libertv.  Ihey  asked  the  help  of  Russia,  which  was  instantly 
and  with  obvious  exultation  granted.  The  intervention  of  this 
power  had  been  talked  of  so  early  as  the  previous  November. 

‘  The  Austrian  Government,’  says  Lord  Ponsonby,  November  20th, 
1848,  ‘  I  am  pretty  sure,  has  not  asked  the  Emperor  of  Russia  for 
assistance  anywhere,  althougli  the  most  amicable  relations  exist  between 
the  parties;  but  I  have  little  doubt,  tliat  should  the  Austrians  receive  a 
severe  check  in  Hungary^  the  hmperor  of^  Russia  would  give  the  most 
ejficient  aid  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria' in  that  country ;  and  also,  that 
should  there  be  any  attempt  in  Galicia  at  insurrection,  the  Russians 
would,  even  without  being  applied  to,  march  troops  into  that  province 
to  put  down  the  insurrection  there' — Ib.  p.  102. 

On  the  2nd  of  February,  the  Russians  entered  Transylvania ; 
and  the  Hungarians  are  described  by  the  Rritish  consul  at  Bel¬ 
grade  ‘  as  more  resolute,  since  they  appeared  on  the  soil.’  ‘  No 
one,’  says  Mr.  Fonblanquc,  *  in  these  directions  believes  the 
Austrian  assurance  that  this  Russian  intervention  is  merely 
ephemeral.’  The  indomitable  spirit  and  restless  energy  of  Bern 
now  found  a  fitting  sphere  of  action,  and  it  is  due  to  his  memory, 
and  to  the  brave  men  he  commanded,  to  give  the  report  of  Mr. 
Grant,  our  representative  at  Hermanstadt,  who  was  present  at 
that  city,  when  Bern,  haAung  outmanoeuvred  the  Austrian  general 
and  beaten  the  Russians,  captured  it.  His  account  is  an  ample 
refutation  of  the  charges  preserved  against  the  Hungarian 
troops.* 

‘  Not  an  act  of  pillage,’  he  says,  ‘  appears  to  have  sullied  their  con¬ 
duct  ;  not  a  house  was  fired.  The  men,  wearied  with  nine  hours*  march¬ 
ing  and  five  hours’  fighting,  demanded  and  took  refreshments  from 
such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remained,  and  bivoiiacked  without  com¬ 
mitting  any  of  the  horrors  which  rumour  has  hitherto  attributed  to 
the  Hungarian  soldiery.  Bern’s  force  amounted  to  8,000  men  of  all 
arms,  and  twelve  or  fourteen  guns. 

‘It  w’as  only  during  the  engagement  that  it  became  known  that  Bern 
commanded  in  person ;  he  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  house  of  the 
burgomaster,  whose  name  three  weeks  jireviously  was  appended  to  a 
proclamation  offering  a  price  upon  his  head. 


•  Our  consul  at  Bucharest,  Mr.  Colquhon,  makes  a  similar  report.  Wntmg 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  May  10, 1840,  he  says,  ‘You  must  not  believe  the  reports 
the  Germans  spread  of  the  cruelty  exercised  by  the  Hunganana  againat  meir 
prisoners  ;  there  is  not  one  word  of  truth  in  these  tales:  on  the  contrary,  both 
officers  and  men  are  allowed  to  go  about  freely,  and 

similar  report  is  made  by  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  July  14,  ‘  (  orreapondeuce. 
1847,  p.  279. 
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*  The  population  was  immediately  disarmed,  and  order  established 
the  following  day.  Early  in  the  morning  of  Monday  the  12th,  General 
Bern  tent  for  Mr.  Grant,  who  had  remained  in  town  during  the  night. 
He  received  him  most  kindly  ;  assured  him  that  he  should  meet  with 
every  respect  and  attention;  and  said  he  wished  an  Englishman  near 
him  to  place  his  conduct  in  its  proper  light  before  Europe — conduct 
which  he  accused  his  enemies  of  vilifying  most  cruelly.  Mr.  Grant 
said  his  duty  was  now  to  return  to  Bucharest  to  report  to  his  chief  the 
important  fact  of  the  capture  of  Hermanstadt,  and  asked  the  general 
for  a  safe-conduct  beyond  the  Hungarian  outposts.  lie  took  leave  of 
General  Bern,  after  recommending  to  his  kind  consideration  Captain 
Newd,  who  had  been  sent  with  other  prisoners  to  Debreezin ;  the 
general  promised  to  write  immediately  to  Kossuth  in  his  favour,  and 
also  said,  should  any  other  Englishman  be  taken,  he  should  be  kindly 
dealt  with.’ — Ib,  p.  170. 


The  intervention  of  the  liussians  changed  the  aspect 
of  the  contest,  and  gave  it,  to  use  the  language  of  l^ord 
Palmerston,  ‘  the  character  and  proportions  of  an  important 
European  transaction.’  It  w  as  only  ‘  indirectly’  and  construc¬ 
tively  ’  that  the  contest  could  be  supposed  to  efl’ect  the  interests 
of  Russia,  while,  in  its  ultimate  result,  as  the  Foreign  Secretary 
argued,  in  his  despatch  of  August  1st,  it  might  ‘  either  derange 
the  balance  of  power,  or  lead  to  changes  in  the  state  of  territorial 
|K)sses8ion,  or  produce  both  of  these  efiects.’  Such  being  the  view 
entertained  of  the  possible  results  of  the  struggle,  w  e  are  surprised 
that  no  protest  w’as  addressed  to  the  government  of  the  Czar, or  any 
other  step  taken  to  prevent  his  troops  from  entering  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  (hi  the  contrary,  our  representative  at  St. 
Petersburgh  was  informed,  May’  ITth,  tliat  much  as  her  Majesty’s 
Government  regretted  the  interference  of  Russia,  ‘  they,  never¬ 
theless,  have  not  considered  the  occasion  to  be  one  which,  at 
uresent,  calls  for  any’  formal  expression  of  the  opinions  of  Great 
jlritain  on  the  matter.’  AVc  do  not  believe  that  our  country  is 
fallen  so  low’,  as  that  a  firm  and  dignified  remonstrance 
against  Russian  interference  would  not  have  had  effect  at  St. 
I’etersburgh,  while  political  considerations,  to  say  nothing  of 
constitutional  sympathies,  pow  erfully  urged  such  a  course.  Rut 
the  Foreign  Office  was  silent ;  our  representatives  at  \  ienna 
were  the  champions  of  the  false-hearted  House  of  Hapsburg  ; 
and  notliing  remained  to  Kossuth  and  his  brave  associates  but 
to  surrender  liberty  and  life,  or  to  establish  the  independence 
as  w  ell  as  the  freedom  of  their  country. 


‘  When,’  said  Kossuth  at  Winchester,  ‘  did  I  make  the  proposal  no 
moTo  to  acknowledge  the  House  of  Hapsburg?  When  I  got  true  and 
exact  intelligence  that  the  Russian  intervention  was  decided  on,  and 
had  been  accepted,  and  when  1  had  got,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  intcUi- 
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gence,  that  in  order  to  avoid  this  Russian  intervention  we  had  no  help 
in  the  world  from  nobody — no,  not  one — then  I  considered  matters  in 
my  conscience,  and  I  came  to  the  resolution,  that  cither  my  nation  must 
submit  to  the  deadly  stroke  aimed  at  her  life,  or,  if  we  were  not 
cowards  enough,  not  base  enough,  to  accept  this  suicide,  it  would  not 
be  amiss  to  put  as  the  reward  of  our  struggles— our  fatal  struggles— 
that  which  should  have  the  merit  of  being  worthy  the  sacrifice  of  the 
people  ;  and  if  we  had  to  contest  with  two  great  empires— if  we  had  no 
one  to  help  us— if  wc  had  no  friend— and  to  contest  in  our  struggles 
for  the  liberties  of  Europe,  because  now  the  Hungarian  question  rose 
Europe-“  high,”  it  assumed  the  dignity  of  an  European  question — If  it 
was  our  fate  to  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  Europe  as  once  we  had 
sf^uggled  for  her  Christianity,  and  if  God  should  bless  us,  I  proposed 
as  a  reward  the  independence  of  Hungary,  and  it  was  acceptem  That 
is  the  statement,  the  brief — no,  not  the  brief,  but  the  true — statement 
of  the  relations  between  Hungary  and  Austria.* 

»» 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  adopted  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Diet  on  the  14th  of  April,  1841),  and  states  in  full  the  case 
of  the  patriots.  It  is  a  noble  document,  drawn  up  with  con¬ 
siderable  ability,  full  of  historical  information,  and  replete  with 
the  soundest  principles  of  political  freedom.  Its  great  length 
precludes  our  transferring  it  to  our  pages,  but  we  emnestly 
counsel  our  readers  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  it. 
After  declaring  that  the  house  of  llapsburg,  ‘as  perjured  in  the 
sight  of  God  and  man/  had  forfeited  all  right  to  tlie  ilungariun 
throne,  it  proceeds  : — 

‘  At  tho  same  time,  we  feel  ourselves  bound  in  duty  to  make  known 
the  motives  and  reasons  which  have  impelled  us  to  this  decision,  that 
the  civilised  world  may  learn  wc  have  taken  this  step,  not  out  of  over¬ 
weening  confidence  in  our  own  wisdom,  or  out  of  revolutionary  excite¬ 
ment,  but  that  it  is  an  act  of  the  last  necessity,  adopted  to  preserve 
from  utter  destruction  a  nation  persecuted  to  the  limit  of  the  most 

enduring  patience .  The  Hungarian  nation  has  all  along 

respected  the  tie  by  which  it  was  united  to  this  dynasty ;  and  in  now 
decreeing  its  expulsion  from  the  throne,  it  acts  under  the  natural  law  of 
self-preservation,  being  driven  to  pronounce  this  sentence  by  the  full 
conviction  tliat  the  house  of  Lorrainc-Ilapsburg  is  compassing  tho  de¬ 
struction  of  Hungary  as  an  independent  state;  so  that  this  dynoaty  has 
been  the  first  to  tear  the  bands  by  which  it  was  united  to  the  Hungarian 
nation,  and  to  confess  that  it  had  torn  them  in  the  face  of  Europe.  lor 
many  causes  a  nation  is  justified,  before  God  and  man,  in  cxj>elling  a 
reigning  dynasty.  Among  such  are  the  following : — 

‘  When  it  forms  alliances  with  the  enemies  of  the  country,  with  rob¬ 
bers,  or  partisan  chieftains,  to  oppress  the  nation.  hen  it  attempts 
to  annihilate  the  independence  of  the  country  and  its  constitution,  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  oaths,  attacking  with  an  armed  force  the  people  who  have 
committed  no  act  of  revolt.  When  the  integrity  of  a  country  which 
the  sovereign  has  sworn  to  maintain  is  violated,  and  its  power  dimi- 
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Difthed.  When  foreign  armies  arc  employed  to  murder  the  people,  and 
to  oppress  their  liberties. 

‘  ^ch  of  the  grounds  here  enumerated  would  justify  the  exclusion 
of  a  dynasty  from  the  throne.  But  the  house  of  Lorraine-Hapsburg 
is  unexampled  in  the  compass  of  its  perjuries,  and  has  committed  every 
one  of  these  crimes  against  the  nation  ;  and  its  determination  to  extin. 
guish  the  independence  of  Hungary  has  been  accompanied  with  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  criminal  acts,  comprising  robbery,  destruction  of  property  by 
fire,  murder,  maiming,  and  personal  ill-treatment  of  all  kinds,  besides 
setting  the  laws  of  the  country  at  defiance,  so  that  humanity  will  shud¬ 
der  when  reading  this  disgraceful  page  of  history. 

‘The  main  impulse  to  this  recent  unjustifiable  course  was  the  passing 
of  the  laws  adopted  in  the  spring  of  1848  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  constitution  of  the  country.  These  laws  provided  reforms  in  the 
internal  government  of  the  country,  by  which  the  commutation  of  ser¬ 
vile  services  and  of  the  tithe  were  decreed;  a  fair  representation  guaran¬ 
teed  to  JLhe  people  in  the  Diets,  whose  constitution  was  before  that 
exclusively  aristocraticai ;  equality  before  the  law  proclaimed ;  the 
privilege  of  exemption  from  taxation  abolished ;  freedom  of  the  press 
pronounced ;  and,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  abuses,  trial  by  jury  esta¬ 
blished,  with  other  improvements.  Notwithstanding  that,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  French  February  revolution,  troubles  broke  out  in  every 
province  of  the  Austrian  empire,  and  the  reigning  dynasty  was  left 
without  support :  the  Hungarian  nation  was  too  generous  at  such  a 
moment  to  demand  more  privileges,  and  contented  itself  with  enforcing 
the  administration  of  its  old  rights,  upon  a  system  of  ministerial 
responsibility,  and  with  maintaining  them  and  the  independence  of  the 
country  against  the  often-renewed  and  perjured  attempts  of  the  crown. 
These  rights,  and  the  independence  sought  to  be  maintained,  were, 
however,  no  new  acquisition,  but  were  what  the  king,  by  his  oath,  and 
according  to  law,  was  bound  to  keep  up,  and  which  had  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  been  affected  by  the  relation  in  which  Hungary  stood 
to  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  .  .  . 

‘  Tlic  measure  of  the  crimes  of  the  Austrian  house  was,  however, 
filled  up,  when,  after  its  defeat,  it  applied  for  help  to  the  Emperor  of 
Russia ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  and  protestations  of  the 
Porte,  and  of  the  consuls  of  the  European  powers  at  Bucharest,  in 
defiance  of  international  rights,  and  to  the  endangering  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  Europe,  caused  the  Russian  troops  stationed  in  Wallachia 
to  be  led  into  Transylvania,  for  the  destruction  of  the  Hungarian 
nation.* — Ib,  pp.  256—263. 

The  particular  form  to  be  assumed  by  the  Government  was 
reserved  for  a  future  Diet,  it  being  provided,  in  the  meantime, 
‘  by  acclamation  and  'with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Diet,' 
that  Louis  Kossuth  should  be  governor,  and  that  the  affairs  of 
the  kingdom  should  be  conducted  ‘  on  the  basis  of  the  ancient 
and  received  principles  which  have  been  recognised  for  ages.’ 
TV c  cannot  dwell  on  this  important  step,  'mucli  as  we  should 
like  to  do  so.  The  Hungarians  were  ob'vdously  driven  to  it  by 
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tile  course  ot  c\cnts.  Ihcre  was  iiothiiig  else  beroi*c  them  save 
an  ignominious  surrender  of  all  for  which  they  had  struggled,* 
and  this  was  not  to  be  looked  for.  Other  opportunities,  how¬ 
ever,  will  occur  of  discussing  this  point.  Our  space  is  now  pre¬ 
occupied,  and  we,  therefore,  content  ourselves  with  saving  that 
superhuman  efforts  were  made  to  sustain  their  position,  and 
that,  terrible  as  was  the  force  arrayed  against  them,  they  would, 
probably,  have  done  so,  but  for  the  treacherous  defection  of 
Gbrgey.  Ihis  is  clearly  the  opinion  of  Kossuth,  and  the  same 
view  was  expressed  to  Mr.  rridham  by  General  Hem  at  Widdin. 
*  But  for  the  treason  of  Gbrgey,’  said  the  brave  Pole,  ‘  and  his 
partisans,  we  should  ultimately  hav'e  cut  off,  in  detail,  both 
Austrians  and  Russians.  Iji  England,  you  hardly  appreciate 
the  immeasurable  and  priceless  advantages  Hungary  possessed 
over  every  other  country  in  Europe  for  defensive  operations.* • 
At  first,  however,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  combined  forces  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  amounting  to  about  500,000,  were  successful. 
The  bulletins  of  Vienna  again  appeared,  and  with  more  truth 
than  formerly,  they  announced  the  capture  of  forts,  and  the 
defeat  of  Hungarian  armies.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the 
Imperialists  were  fighting  with  other  weapons  than  the  sword. 
The  Commander-iii"Chief  began  to  dispute?  the  orders  of  the 
Governor,  and  reports  were  rife  of  his  contemplating  some  step 
which  would  materially  alter  the  aspect  of  atl’airs.  His  army 
became,  in  consequence,  demoralized,  and  other  detachments 
partook  of  the  infection.  'Flic  prospect  of  successful  resistance 
under  his  direction  being  thus  destroyed,  Kossuth,  as  a  last 
resource,  and  in  the  desperate  hope  of  retaining  his  fidelity  to 
Hungary,  resigned  office  in  favor  of  Gbrgey.  ‘  I  expect  from 
him,’  said  the  noble-hearted  patriot,  ‘  and  I  make  him  resjionsi- 
blc  before  God  and  history,  that  he  will  (‘inploy  this  jiawer  to 
the  best  of  his  abilities,  for  the  preservation  ot  the  national  in¬ 
dependence,  as  a  state  of  our  unfortunate  country.  May  he 
love  his  country  as  devotedly  as  1  have  loved  it,  and  may  he  be 
more  fortunate  than  1  was  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  nation.’  This  was  said  in  the  early  part  of  August, 
but  so  far  w^as  Gbrgey  from  answering  the  hope  expressed, 
that  on  the  13th  of  that  month  he  surrendered  his  entire  army 
at  Vilagos.  He  had  previously  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  Russians,  and  had  taken  much  pains  to  prtjKirc  his  troops 

•  ‘Kossuth  and  the  Magyar  Und,'  p.  160.  Mr.  Pridham’s  volume  is 
deeply  interesting.  Its  personal  details  are  in  vetted  with  an  almost  r^anlic 
charm,  while  the  sympathy  evinced  with  the  Magyars,  and  the  wund-heart^- 
ness  conspicuous  throughout,  commend  it  to  the  confidence  of  all.  >>  e  advise 
our  readers  to  lose  no  time  in  making  its  urnuaintance. 
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for  80  ignominious  a  termination  of  the  struggle.*  Nothing 
now  remained  to  Kossuth  but  to  escape  across  the  Turkish 
frontier,  and  this  he  happily  efl'ected  on  the  18th.  A  noble 
letter  of  his  to  Bern,  dated  the  day  after  Gdrgey’s  surrender, 
was  intercepted,  in  which  patriotism  and  self-sacrifice,  of  no 
common  order,  are  seen,  under  the  depressing  influence  of  in¬ 
gratitude  and  treachery. 

‘  I  am  indifferent/  says  the  wanderer,  ‘  as  to  my  personal  safety. 
I  am  tired  of  life  ;  for  I  see  how  the  splendid  edifice  of  my  country, 
and  with  it  the  sanctity  of  European  freedom,  is  overthrown,  not  by 
our  enemies,  but  by  our  brothers. 

‘  It  is  not  the  dastard  love  of  life  which  has  induced  me  to  go  away, 
but  it  is  the  conviction  that  my  presence  has  become  injurious  to  my 
country. 

‘  General  Guyon  writes  that  the  united  army  at  Temeswar  is  in 
complete  dissolution.  You,  General,  are  unfit  to  fight.  Gorgey,  at 
the  head  of  the  only  army  which,  according  to  this  report,  still  exists, 
has  declared  tliat  he  will  no  longer  obey,  but  that  he  will  rule.  I  have 
conjured  him,  patriot,  to  be  true  to  his  country,  and  have  made  way 
for  him.  For  the  present  I  am  a  simple  citizen,  and  nothing  more.’  — 
Jh.  p.  367. 

Austria  and  Russia  immediately  demanded  from  the  Forte 
the  surrender  of  the  refugees,  and  the  Cabinet  of  the  Sultan  ap¬ 
pealed  to  England  and  France  for  support.  Happily  for  the 
honor  of  our  country,  this  appeal  was  met  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  The  interference  was  tardy,  but  decided,  and  it  had  the 
desired  eft’ect.  Its  success  strengthens  regret  that  it  did  not 
take  place  earlier.  What  might  have  been  the  result  of  a 
prompter  interference  it  is  now  vain  to  inquire,  but  in  reading  the 
Correspondence  oi  Feb.  1851  we  cannot  avoid  the  impression,  that 
our  Foreign  Secretary'  felt  that  the  proper  moment  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  British  feeling  had  been  permitted  to  pass.  But 
though  the  cause  of  Hungary  had  been  slighted,  the  personal 
safety  of  the  refugees  was  pressed  with  energy  and  with  much 
more  zeal  than  is  common  to  statesmen.  Our  ambassador  at 
Constantinople — unlike  our  representative  at  Vienna — worthily 
sustained  the  national  honor,  and  to  him  the  ultimate  decision 
of  the  Turkish  Government  is  greatly  attributable.  In  his  de- 

•  Writing  to  Lord  Palmerston,  September  Ist,  our  Austrian  ambassador 
says,  ‘  General  Gorgey  has  been  pardoned,  and  is  permitted  to  retire  into 
Styria.*  \ye  need  not  comment  on  this  report.  The  name  of  G6rgey  will  go 
down  to  history  in  association  with  tliat  despised  and  abhorred  class, 

*  Whose  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 

Comes  o’er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might.* 
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spatch  of  J>eptembor  3,  1849,  aft  or  reporting*  the  demand  of  the 
allied  po  wers,  he  says  : — 

‘On  grounds  of  humanity, not  unmixed  Nvilh  considerations  affecting 
the  1  orte  s  character  and  future  policy,  1  have  not  hesitated  to  advise 
a  decided  resistance  to  tlie  demand  of  extradition.  I  have  further  en¬ 
deavoured  to  dissuade  the  Turkish  Ministers  from  ])ledging  themselves 
to  any  measure  of  restraint  not  clearly  prescribed  by  the  terms  of 
treaties,  and  from  contracting  any  engagement  not  leaving  a  certain 
latitude  of  action  for  the  future. 

‘  I  was  happy  to  learn  from  General  Aupick  (French  ambassador) 
that  his  view  of  the  matter  was  entirely  similar  to  my  own,  and  we  have 
in  consequence  acted  upon  the  same  line  and  received  assurances  of  the 
same  tenourfrom  the  Grand  Vizier  and  Aali  Pasha. 

‘  ^Ve  should  have  been  better  pleased  to  take  even  a  higher  |>osition, 
and  to  recommend  a  more  generous  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  exiles ; 
but  the  treaties,  though  pushed  beyond  the  strict  letter  of  their  obliga¬ 
tion,  and  the  example  afforded  on  other  occasions  by  the  claimants 
themselves,  give,  nevertheless,  a  certain  degree  of  weight  to  the  Aus¬ 
trian  and  Russian  demands,  taken  in  their  more  limited  extent,  and 
impose,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  a  necessity  of  acting  with  much  pru¬ 
dence  and  consideration  for  these  powers.’ — Correspondence^  1H51,  ]>.  3. 

Austria  and  Russia  persisted  in  requiring  a  positive  reply 
to  their  demand,  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  hecanie  at  length 
so  threatening  that  our  ambassador  reported  that  the  question 
assumed  ‘  not  only'  a  serious  aspect,  but  a  character  of  immediate 
urgeney.  It  would  seem,’  he  adds,  ‘  that  the  former  two  powers 
are  determined  to  obtain  possession  of  the  refugees,  or,  at  least, 
that  their  representatives  arc  prepared  to  go  the  full  length  of 
diplomatic  intimidation,  in  order  to  force  tlie  hands  of  the  Porte.’ 
Failing  in  the  immediate  accomplishment  ol  their  purpose,  they 
actually  suspended  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Porte,  and 
waited  further  instructions  from  \  ienna  and  St.  Petersburgh. 
In  these  circumstances  the  Turkish  Ciovernment  addressed  fix 
queries  to  the  amba.ssadors  of  France  and  Lngland  wdth  a  view 
of  ascertaining  their  opinion  on  the  points  in  dispute,  and  of 
learning  whether  in  the  event  of  war  being  declared,  the  Porte 
might  *  count  upon  the  effective  co-operation  of  those  two  jwwers. 
A  letter  was  also  forwarded  to  the  I  urkish  ambassador  in  Ix)n- 
don,  to  be  communicated  to  Lord  Palmerston,  expressing  the 
confidence  of  the  Porte  that  the  English  Government  would 
^  hold  itself  ready  to  afford  it,  in  ease!  of  necessity,  moral  and 
tnaicricil  support*^  i  o  this  lA)rd  I  almerston  rcpli(‘d,  October 
6th,  authorizing  Sir  Stratford  (banning  ‘  to  state  to  the  Porte, 
that  her  Majesty’s  Government  will  comply  with  the  request 
contained  in  the  application  transmitted  by  the  I'urkish  ambas¬ 
sador  ’  Happilv  France  and  England  were  united  on  this  point. 
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and  their  combined  deets  were  ordered  to  take  up  a  position  near 
the  Dardanelles,  from  which  they  might  promptly  render  aid,  if 
suchjW’cre  required.  This  necessity,  however,. was  prevented  by 
the  vigor  of  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted.  The  Austrian 
and  llussiau  Governments  gave  w  ay,  and  ultimately  M.  Kossuth 
and  the  more  eminent  of  his  co-patriots  were  removed  to  the 
interior,  w  ith  a  view  of  preventing  further  disturbanee  to  these 
pow’crs.  I'hc  two  emperors  preferred  their  being  retained  under 
Turkish  custody,  to  their  being  allowed  to  depart  from  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire.  \Vc  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Porte  submitted, 
even  for  a  time,  to  be  the  jailor  of  its  powerful  neighbours.  It 
was  not  to  its  honor  that  it  did  so,  but  under  tbe  circumstances 
of  the  case  we  do  not  wonder  at  its  having  so  far  yielded  to 
their  policy.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  ambassador  did  his 
utmost  to  provide  for  the  security  and  comfort  of  the  exiles  on 
their  removal  from  Shumla  to  Kutayah.  Hearing  that  their 
treatment  was  not  such  as  it  should  be,  he  brought  their  case 
before  the  authorities,  in  terms  highly  creditable  to  his  humanity 
and  intelligence.  Speaking  of  their  journey,  he  says : — 

*  The  superintendent,  in  particular,  should  be  a  man  of  intelligence^ 
sUoilineits^  and  humanitg.  Warm  clothing^  wholesome  food^  clean  lodg- 
ifig^  medical  assistance^  and  supplies  to  provide  for  petty  wants,  are  in¬ 
dispensable.  Liberty  of  religious  worship^  occasional  privacy^  access  to 
the  fneans  of  cUanliness^  ami  free  exercise  in  the  open  air^  ought  also  to 
be  allowed ,  In  short,  the  Turkish  Government  cannot  better  consult 
its  own  interests  and  honor  than  by  attending  carefully  to  these  huma¬ 
nities,  and  thereby  securing  the  attachment  of  men  who  have  thrown 
themselves  on  its  protection,  and  who  at  no  distant  period  may  discharge 
the  debt  of  gratitude  by  devoting  their  lives  and  talents  to  its  service/ 
—75.  p.  120. 

Of  what  occurred  at  Kutayah  wc  have  no  space  to  wuite.  It 
is  more  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  numerous  Memorials  were 
addressed  to  the  English  Government  praying  its  interference 
on  behalf  of  the  refugees,  and  that  the  United  States  sent  a 
steam-frigate  to  convey  Kossuth  and  his  attendants  to  the  W estem 
World.  Austria  threatened  vengeance  in  case  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  depart ;  but  the  Turkish  Cabinet  resolved  to  listen  to 
the  representation  of  other  powers,  and  on  the  22nd  of  August 
last,  the  welcome  tidings  of  freedom  wxre  conveyed  to  Kossuth. 
•  Go,*  said  Suliman  Bey,  in  announcing  the  fact ;  ‘  you  w  ill  find 
friends  everywhere  now ;  do  not  forget  those  who  were  friends 
when  you  had  but  few.’  On  the  1st  of  September,  Kossuth  left 
Kutayah,  and  landed  at  Southampton  on  Thursday,  the  23rd  of 
October. 

We  need  not  enlarge  on  the  character  of  his  reception  in  this 
country.  It  was  worthy  at  once  of  England  and  of  Kossuth. 
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His  most  ardent  admirer  could  scarcely  have  wished  it 'to  be 
more  enthusiastic  and  universal.  Our  people  were  thoroughlv 
moved— far  more  so  than  they  had  ever  previously  been  in  the 
case  of  a  foreigner.  His  progress  through  the  country  was  a 
perpetual  triumph.  Wherever  he  appeared,  the  young  and  the 
old,  the  artizan  and  the  merchant,  turned  out  to  do  him  honor. 

that  he  was  the  embodiment  of  a  great  and  vital 
principle,  and  the  homage  they  rendered  was  proportionubly  in* 
tense.  If  we  ever  doubted  the  political  sympathies  of  English¬ 
men,  the  scenes  which  have  recently  passed  under  our  eye 
would  effectually  remove  our  incredulity.  On  one  point,  and 
one  only,  we  have  felt  regret.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  our 
nobility  have  stood  aloof.  The  fact  is  significant  and  ominous, 
AV  e  deplore  it  on  their  own  account ;  it  is  another  proof  of  the 
growing  interval  between  them  and  the  people,  and  the  result 
cannot  be  doubted. 

It  is  most  repugnant  to  our  feelings  to  refer  to  the  efforU 
made  by  a  portion  of  the  press,  to  lower  the  reputation  of  the 
ex-governor,  and  thereby  to  destroy  the  sympathy  of  our  people. 
Wc  must  do  so,  however,  in  order  that  his  case  maybe  fully 
known.  The  vilest  arts  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  com¬ 
pass  this  end,  and  they  have  been  employed  w  ith  a  pertinacity 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  We  need  not  say,  that  ‘  The 
Times’  has  been  foremost  in  this  inglorious  career.  When 
the  Hungarian  struggle  was  pending,  it  did  its  utmost  to  enlist 
English  sympathy  on  behalf  of  the  oppressor  ;  and  when  Kossuth 
w’as  an  exile,  and  his  life  w  as  threatened,  it  basely  sought  to  tar¬ 
nish  his  good  name,  and  thus  de|)rive  him  of  the  only  consolation 
which  he  had.  'J’hc  w  hole  history  of  journalism  su|)|)Iies  nothing 
equal  to  the  tergiversation,  mendacity,  and  m<‘anness  which  have 
been  evinced  in  Printing-house -sejuare.*  'J’his  conduct  has  met 
with  the  exposure  and  rebuke  which  it  merited,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  pamphlet  entitled  ‘  Kossuth  and  the  'rimes.*  We  drt  not 
wonder,  though  there  is  petty  meanness  in  it,  that  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  this  pamphlet  was  refused  by  ‘  'J‘he  I'imes.’  ’  Un¬ 
scrupulous  as  it  may  be,  it  affects  honesty ;  and  there  are  some, 

*'lbeT  inivs’  has  recently  attempted,  m  own  tdt/Ut  to  lebut  the  charge 
of  having  been  bribed  by  foreiyn  courts.  That  it  sbouid  have  been  sumected 
to  such  a  suspicion  U  sufficiently  humiliating,  but  its  neif-defeJice  is  aH  UUSt- 
tisfactory  as  its  course  has  been  unprincipled.  He  this,  however,  as  it'mav, 
there  are  returns  beside  money,  and  other  vires  than  the  loyc  of  gold.  It 
may  bo'  true,  that  foreign  courts  have  not  bribed  •  The  Times,*  and  yet 
the  Tonom  it  hae  distilled  may  have  l»eeu  prompted  by  ni«rci«ary 'motive*. 
Parlies  nearer  home  than  *  foreign  courts  *  may  he  interested  in  maliitaii)ing 
the  monetary  reputation  of  Austria;  and  it  will  he  for  the  livervof  LonUpii, 
in  the  event  of  another  election,  to  ascertain  whether  such  have  had  an)  thing 
to  do  with  llicsc  di«>graccful  and  mendacious  libels. 
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possibly,  who  yet  give  it  credit  on  this  score.  In  its  leader  ol’ 
the  17lh  of  October,  this  journal  takes  great  credit  to  itself  for 
having  relied,  in  its  version  of  Hungarian  affairs,  ‘  upon  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  our  own  English  correspondents,  or  from 
English  gentlemen  present  in  Hungary  during  the  war.’  Pro¬ 
voked  by  this  boiist,  the  author  of  ‘  The  llevelations  of  Russia’ 
gives  an  account  of  the  Hungarian  correspondents  of  the  paper, 
of  which  the  following  may  be  taken  as  a  sample : — 

‘  Mr.  K. -  was,  is,  or  states  himself  to  be,  or  to  have  been,  in 

the  British  service,  and  is  described  as  lamentably  addicted  to  creature 
comforts,  a  fact  which  may  account  for  conduct  so  inconsiderate  as  to 
border  on  simplicity. 

*  Mr.  R - ,  in  his  character  of  Englishman — a  character  for 

which  all  classes  of  the  Magyars  have  had  at  all  times  the  strongest 
predilection — was  allowed  to  pass  where  he  pleased.  Before  the 

conquest  of  Transylvania  by  Bern,  Mr.  R - had  reached  Clausen- 

burg,  where  he  was  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  the  Austrian 
officers,  to  whom,  in  the  hearing  of  numerous  witnesses,  he  openly 
communicated  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  in  the  Hungarian  camp. 
Bern  having  entered  Transylvania,  and  defeated  both  Austrians  and 
Russians,  whom  he  drove  over  the  frontier,  entered  Clausenburg,  where 

Mr.  R - was  found  most  unconcernedly  in  company  of  his  bottle, 

and  apparently  unconscious  of  the  position  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself.  As  an  officer  or  ex -officer,  there  was  no  excuse  for  his  ignor¬ 
ing  that  according  to  the  stern  usages  of  war  his  life  was  forfeited,  and 
that  Washington  hanged  Major  Andre  under  circumstances  less  un¬ 
equivocal.  Bern  arrested,  and  but  for  his  character  of  Englishman, 
and  ignorant  assurance,  would  undoubtedly  have  shot  him.  As  it  was, 
he  sent  him  prisoner  to  Kossuth.  Kossuth  met  him  on  the  road, 
far  from  sober,  and  exceedingly  abusive.  The  Governor  of  Hungary 
addressed  a  few  words  to  him,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  disgraced  the 
name  of  an  Englishman,  and  ordered  him  to  be  set  at  liberty — not 
where  he  could  reach  the  Austrians  and  make  further  disclosures — but 
on  the  Turkish  frontier,  to  which  he  was  accordingly  conducted,  and 
then  set  at  large.  This  “  correspondent”  wrote  several  letters  to  “  The 
'rimes  one  or  two  denying  the  victories  by  which  Bern  conquered 
'rrunsylvania,  and  another  full  of  wrath  at  the  treatment  a  “  British 
officer  had  experienced,”  but  without  adding  that,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  drunk  or  sober,  he  had  degraded  the  British  name  by 
acting  as  a  spy. 

‘  'Ihc  Austrians  or  Russians  (General  Rem  in  relating  these  par¬ 
ticulars  assured  me),  would  have  shot  him  within  four-and-twenty 
hours.*— Atm mM  avd The  Times,'  pp.  17,  18. 

Another  correspondent,  ^Ir.  Pridham,  whose  volume  stands 
at  the  head  of  our  article,  has  exposed  with  an  unsparing  hand 
the  course  pursued  by  this  journal ;  and  we  should  have  been 
glud,  had  our  space  permitted,  to  quote  his  strictures.  So  far 
respecting  the  claim  of  ‘  The  Times,’  on  the  ground  of  its  supc- 
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rior  and  more  impartial  information.  And  now  to  the  specific 
charges  advanced  against  Kossuth.  Wc  can  notice  only  a  few  of 
them.  Our  space  precludes  more  than  this ;  but  the  complete 
and  triumphant  answer,  of  which  they  admit,  enables  us  fairly  to 
apply  the  old  adage,  ex  uno  omnes  disco. 

Personal  corruption,  and  that,  too,  in  the  discharge  of  a  chari¬ 
table  trust,  was  first  broadly  stated.  On  the  9th  of  October,  ‘  The 
Times’  affirmed,  that  judicial  proceedings  had  been  instituted 
against  him  some  years  previously,  ‘  for  misconduct  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  trust  in  the  county  of  Zemplin,  and  that  he  was 
not  exonerated  from  the  charges  then  brought  Jigainst  him.  All 
traces  of  the  procedure  in  this  case,’  it  was  maliciously  iidded, 
‘  were  carefully  destroyed  during  the  period  of  his  government.’ 
lo  this  statement,  gravely  put  out  by  a  ‘journal  which  boasts 
the  accuracy  of  its  information,’  tlic  author  of  ‘  Revelations  of 
Russia’  replies, 

‘  Count  Vay,  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected 
families  in  the  Comitat  of  Zemplin,  addressed  to  the  ‘  Times/  in  answer, 
the  following  letter,  which  it  neither  printed  in  its  cidumns^  nor  even 
acknowledged  to  have  been  received, 

‘  “  To  the  Tiditor  of  the  Times, 

‘  “  Southampton,  10th  October. 

‘  “  Sir, — The  ‘  Times,’  of  the  l  Uh  instant,  inserts  the  letter  of  a  cor¬ 
respondent,  who,  on  the  allc{»cd  authority  of  another  morning  paper, 
says  of  Kossuth  (speaking  of  the  Zemplin  affair),  ‘  This  immaculate 
patriot  was  guilty  of  malversation  after  all.’ 

‘  “  I  belong,  sir,  to  the  same  county  as  M.  Kossuth,  and,  without 
entering  into  the  details  of  this  calumnious  accusation,  declare  that  he 
was  notoriously  acquitted  of  a  gossiping  charge,  abandoned  by  those 
who  made  it,  and  which,  as  a  Hungarian,  I  indignantly  rebut.  The 
facts  are  briefly  these : — M.  Kossuth,  appointed  at  an  early  age  the 
trustee  of  an  orphan  charity,  although  then  as  much  addicted  to  the 
turf  as  to  the  bar,  was  seen  on  one  occasion  to  play  higher  and  more 
unfortunately  than  usual.  It  was  reported  (at  Austrian  instigation) 
that  he  had  gambled  with  the  trust  fund.  An  investigation  was  called 
for,  but,  on  preliminary  inquiry,  the  fund  was  found  intact,  to  the  con- 

fusion  of  his  accusers.  I  am,  i>i.c. 

*  “  Count  Ladisuah  Vay, 

‘  “  (of  the  (’omitat  of  Zemplin).” 

‘  “  The  Times”  says — “  That  all  traces  of  the  procedure  in  this  case 
were  carefully  destroyed  during  the  period  of  his  government;”  not 
only  is  this  untrue,  but  could  not  have  been  true.  Tnlikc  our  Knglish 
records,  written  upon  separate  rolls,  the  records  in  Hungary  cannot  be 
tampered  with  without  publicity  and  scandal.  They  are  entered  m 
bound  volumes,  in  the  keeping  of  corporate  bodies,  who  hold  their  pos¬ 
sessions  by  tenure  of  keeping  these  records,  and  subject,  on  any  falsifi¬ 
cation  of  such  documents,  to  forfeiture  of  those  possessions.’— /6. 
pp.  10 — 12. 
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'  But  if  free  from  personal  corruptions  he  was  open  to.  the 
charge  of  ‘  self-seeking,’  and  ‘  the  spirit  of  his  administration’ 
was  ‘  arbitrary.’  So  says  ‘  The  'J'imes’  of  October  9th.  But 
audi  alteram  partem  is  a  good  old  rule,  and  it  was  never  more 
applicable  than  in  the  present  case.  Let  us  then  hear  the 
defence  of  the  witness  already  adduced.  It  is  at  once  direct, 
free  from  suspicion,  and  triumphantly  conclusive, 

‘  Few  men  have  been  more  consistently  disinterested  than  Kossuth. — 
When  imprisoned  in  1838,  for  his  spirited  persistence  in  the  assertion 
of  a  public  right,  a  sum  was  subscribed  for  the  support  of  his  mother, 
on  the  interest  of  which  she  lived  during  the  four  years  of  his  in¬ 
carceration.  When  the  growing  strength  of  public  opinion  obliged 
the  Austrian  Government  to  liberate  him,  Kossuth  refused  to  accept 
the  principal  of  the  sum,  which  was  devoted  by  his  desire  to  the 
foundation  of  a  school  for  the  encouragement  of  national  industry. 
When,  subsequently,  Balthyany  and  certain  magnates,  to  secure  him 
an  independent  position,  which  would  permit  him  to  devote  his  time, 
uninterruptedly,  to  the  public  service,  clubbed  together  to  present  him 
with  a  considerable  estate,  he  refused,  inflexibly,  the  donation, — when, 
after  the  battle  of  Temesvar,  he  resigned  the  reins  of  government  into 
Odrgey’s  hands,  his  last  quarter’s  salary,  as  Governor  of  Hungary  was 
still  in  the  public  treasury,  and  yet  on  a  constitutional  scruple  he  sent 
back,  without  paying  himself  out  of  it,  600,000/.  in  bullion,  by  Duschek, 
who  surrendered  it  to  Austria  to  make  his  peace. 

•  When  he  reached  Viddin,  his  whole  worldly  gear,  as  I  personally 
witnessed,  was  contained  in  a  portmanteau  without  a  lock,  and  a  pair  of 
open  saddle-bags.  With  regard  to  his  subsequent  retirement,  1  could 
give  further  evidence,  but  as  M.  Kossuth  has  honoured  me  with  his 
confidence  and  friendship,  1  prefer  to  quote  Mr.  Massingberd,  who 
writes  in  his  “letter  on  Kossuth  and  the  Hungarian  question  — 

*  “  Your  astonishment,  like  mine,  w'ould  not  have  abated  when  with 
the  statement  of  “  The  Times”  before  your  eyes,  that  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  oriental  luxury  obtained  through  the  plunder  of 
Hungary  and  the  proceeds  of  that  crown,  which  it  particularized  as 
having  passed  into  the  smeltiwj-pot  of  a  Jew^  you  found  him  living  in 
the  humblest  style,  a  scanty  iron  service  having  replaced  at  his  frugal 
table  the  costly  plate  w’ith  which  the  Diet  had  presented  him  ”  ’ — 
Ih.  p.  8. 

Kossuth,  ho w’cver,  wc  are  told,  is  a  republican  of  the  worst  class. 
‘  He  w  ill  land  at  Southampton,’  it  was  affirmed,  October  9th,  ‘  an 
avowred  adlicrent  of  the  extreme  republican  party  in  France  and 
he  has  since  been  represen tc'd  by  the  same  journal  as  the  enemy 
ol  monarchy  under  every  form  ; — a  preacher  of  republicanism,  as 
the  political  type  at  which  all  should  aim,  and  towards  which 
the  efforts  of  all  free-men  should  tend.  Now'  the  monarchical 
temper  of  our  people  is  well  known.  All  our  politic.il  associa¬ 
tions  centre  in  the  throne,  and  nothing  is  more  adapted  to 
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prejudice  a  candidate  for  popular  favor  than  to  charc’c  him  with 
anti-monarchical  views.  The  conductors  of  ‘The  Times’ 
knew  all  this,  lliey  w'ere  aware  of  John  Hull’s  prejudice  on 
the  subject,  and  with  a  baseness  rarely  equalled,  have  en¬ 
deavored  on  this  ground  to  alienate  English  sympathy  from 
the  illustrious  Hungarian.  Kossuth  himself  replied  to  the 
charge  in  his  speech  at  Manchester,  and  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  his  words — 

‘  Here  I  take  the  opportunity  to  declare,  that  it  is  true  I  for  my  own 
country,  and  for  myself,  have  convictions;  I  consider  that  after  what 
has  happened  in  Hungary,  if  it  were  the  most  monarchical  country  in 
Europe,  still  the  mere  establishment  of  it  is  impossible,  because  the 
treachery  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  has  blotted  out  every  hope  of 
it.  But  it  never  came  into  my  mind  to  have  the  pretension  to  go 
through  the  world  to  preach  republican  principles.  Wherever  I  go, 
I  acknowledge  the  right  of  every  nation  to  govern  itself  as  it  pleases, 
and  I  will  say  that  I  believe  freedom  can  dwell  under  different  forms 
of  government.  This  I  say,  because  gentlemen  whom  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  answer,  upon  an  address  presented  to  me— of  course,  not 
having  quite  well  understood  my  words — have  given  such  a  report  as 
that  I  should  have  said,  I  considered  in  Europe  there  was  no  other 
form  of  government  possible — no  other  really  constitutional  form  of 
government  than  a  republic.  That  was  a  misunderstfinding.  I  never 
said  so.  I  consider  that  a  form  of  government  may  be  different, 
according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  nation.  Freedom  exists 
in  England  under  monarchical  government  as  under  republican  govern¬ 
ment.  There  social  order  is  established.  Combine  my  republican 
convictions  with  the  principle  of  respect  for  the  security  of  persons  and 
property.’ 

Again,  it  is  alleged  that  Kossuth  proposed  in  the  Hungarian 
Diet  a  large  levy  of  troops  to  aid  the  Austrians  in  putting  down 
freedom  in  Italy.  ‘  The  Times  ’  has  made  much  of  this,  yet  any¬ 
thing  falser  was  never  asserted.  T  he  autiior  of  ‘  T  he  Revelations  of 
Russia  ’  denied  the  alleged  fact  in  the  public  journals  ;  and  it  is 
within  our  ow'ii  knowTedge  that  the  very  reverse  of  what  ‘  Ihc 
Times  ’  affirmed  was  true.  T'he  b('st  rejoinder,  however,  was 
furnished  by  the  secretary  to  ‘  T  he  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
Italy,’  which  appeared  in  ‘  The  Daily'  News,’  of  November  IB, 
and  from  which  we  extract  the  following  : 

‘  The  Hungarian  constitution  was  based  on  the  l*ragmatic  Sanction, 
according  to  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as  King  of  Hungary,  was 
bound  to  send  troops  to  the  aid  of  that  countrj,  if  threatened  by  a 
foreign  enemy;  whilst  Hungary,  on  the  other  hand,  was  bound  to 
furnish  men  and  money  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  if  any  of  its  possessions  were  menaced  by  a  foreign  enemy. 
The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  having  incited  the  rebellion  of  the  Serbs,  look 
the  opportunity  of  tlic  war  with  Sardinia,  and  the  disasters  of  the  Aus- 
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trian  arms  in  Italy,  to  embarrass  the  Hungarian  ministry,  presided 
over  by  Count  Louis  Batthyany,  and  in  which  Kossuth  held  office  as 
fiaance  minister.  It  was  the  opinion,  and  known  to  be  the  opinion  of 
Count  Batthyany  then,  that  Hungary  was  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 

resist  Austria . Now,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  in  the  month  of 

June,  1848,  required,  as  King  of  Hungary,  that  his  Hungarian  ministry 
should  demand  a  levy  of  men,  which,  in  fact,  was  not  intended  to 
exercise  an  immediate  influence  on  the  affairs  of  Italy — as  these  affairs 
must  have  received  some  solution  before  the  levy,  if  granted,  could 
ever  have  been  got  together.  But  it  was  supposed  that  i/,  on  the  one 
hand,  Batthyany’s  ministry  had  unconstitutionally  refused  to  make 
that  demand,  it  might  constitutionally,  and  without  danger,  have  been 

dismissed . On  the  other  hand,  if  Batthyany’s  ministry  had 

made  the  proposition,  it  was  thought  that  they  would  have  forfeited 
all  popularity  in  Hungary.  From  this  seemingly  inextricable  dilemma, 
which  was  fully  understood  upon  both  sides,  that  ministry  was  extri¬ 
cated  in  the  following  manner  by  Kossuth,  who,  as  finance  minister, 
had  to  make  the  proposition.  After  noticing,  on  behalf  of  the  crown, 
that  a  rebellion  raged  in  the  lower  parts  of  Hungary,  and  that  the  King 
of  Hungary  was  still  engaged  in  a  foreign  war  in  Italy,  he  asked  for  a 
levy  of  80,000  men,  and  then  added  that,  after  having  made  this  de¬ 
mand  as  minister,  as  a  Hungarian  he  recommended  that  the  grant 
should  be  accompanied  by  the  express  stipulation  that  none  of  these 
men  should,  under  any  pretext,  be  employed  beyond  the  Hungarian 
frontier  till  the  Serbian  war  was  over.  In  this  manner  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Hungarian  troops  in  Italy  was  practically  stopped ;  but  the 
same  evening  a  cabinet  council  was  held,  and  Batthyany  argued  that 
it  was  impossible,  constitutionally,  not  to  concede  the  principle  that 
the  King  of  Hungary  had  a  right  to  demand,  and  to  obtain,  Hungarian 
troops  for  the  defence  of  Italy — supposing,  for  instance,  the  Serbian 
rebellion  to  have  been  quelled,  which  had  afforded  the  legitimate,  but 
accidental  and  temporary,  pretext  for  refusing  them  to  Austria.  This 
consideration  was  incontrovertible  ;  but  it  was  agreed  to  meet  the 
difficulty  by  discussing  the  question  as  a  matter  of  principle,  and  an¬ 
nexing  the  further  stipulation  to  the  eventual  employment  of  the  Hun¬ 
garian  troops  in  the  defence  of  the  Austrian  possessions  in  Italy,  after 
the  Serbian  or  any  other  rebellion,  that  these  troops  should  only  be  so 
employed  after  reasonable  attempts  at  reconciliation  had  been  made 
with  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  on  the  condition  that  the  Italian  pro¬ 
vinces  should  receive  a  separate  administration  and  free  constitution  in 
all  respects  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by  the  Hungarians.  These  condi¬ 
tions  were  proposed  by  Kossuth,  and  passed  in  the  Diet  on  the 
following  day.’ 

Hut  on  the  12th  of  November,  the  ‘Times’  exulted  in  the 
unexpected  aid  obtained  from  two  letters  of  General  Hem, 
severely  reflecting  on  the  Hungarian  Commissioners  in  Transyl¬ 
vania.  ‘  We  print  these  curious  letters,’  says  the  oracle,  ‘  with 
jtl^asure,^  We  do  not  doubt  it.  For  once,  ‘  The  Times’  spoke 
truly  ;  but  reverting  instantly  to  its  old  habit,  it  designates  as 
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‘  the  ablest  and  bravest  soldier/  the  man  of  whom  it  could  for¬ 
merly  speak  no  good.  Bern  is  unfortunately  dead,  and  we  sus* 
j>€ct  that  this  circumstance  has  much  to  do  with  the  appearance 
of  these  letters.  Certainly,  we  give  them  no  credit,  until  the 
originals  are  produced,  and  their  genuineness  established.  Mr. 
Pridham  gives  an  extended  account  of  the  views  of  Bern,  as 
expressed  freely  to  himself ;  and  from  another  gentleman  who 
had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him,  we  learn 
that  nothing  analogous  to  these  letters  ever  proceeded  from  his 
lips.  Further,  it  appears  in  the  last  degree  improbable  tliat 
such  atrocities  should  be  practised  by  the  civil  functionaries  of 
the  Government,  when  self-control  and  clemency  were  exercised 
by  its  armies,  as  we  have  noticed.  (P.  765.)  But  waiving  all 
this — suppose  the  letters  to  be  genuine,  and  the  picture  they 
give  correct — what  then,  so  far  as  Kossuth  is  concerned? 

In  such  case  they  merely  prove  that  at  a  distance  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  at  a  time  of  terrible  exigency,  when 
everything  was  out  of  course,  some  officials  disgraced  them¬ 
selves  and  injured  the  public  service  by  an  arbitrary  and  cruel 
exercise  of  the  powers  with  w  hich  they  were  entrusted.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  their  enormities  is  never  charged  on  Kossuth  ;  nay,  it  is 
evident  from  the  whole  tenor  of  the  letters  that  he  w^as  deemed 
ignorant  of  them.  And  further,  the  writer,  now  that  he  is 
brought  into  court  against  Kossuth,  ‘  the  ablest  and  best  soldier 
w  ho  figured  in  the  Hungarian  w'ar,’  pledges  himself  to  Kossuth 
against  all  competitors,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  he  thought 
he  had  personally  reason  to  complain.  Had  Bern  supposed 
Kossuth  to  be  a  party  to  the  alleged  enormities  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners,  he  would  never  have  done  this.  But  enough  :  we  repeat 
our  doubts  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these  letters,  and  ask  for 
proof.  We  arc  clearly  entitled  to  do  so,  as  the  parties  producing 
them  are  capable  of  any  forgery  which  wdll  serve  their  purpose. 

Here  we  stop  for  the  present.  It  is  matter  of  necessity,  or  we 
should  not  do  so.  Numerous  topics  crowd  upon  us,  but  wc 
must  defer  them.  Kossuth  is  now'  on  his  passage  to  America, 
w'here  he  wull  see  a  different  phase  of  society,  though  not  more 
freedom,  than  in  this  country.  His  return  may  be  speedily 
looked  for,  and  wc  pray  the  Ruler  of  the  Nations  that  the  time 
may  not  be  distant  when,  on  his  native  soil,  he  may  again  erect, 
under  more  favorable  auspices,  and  with  a  better  issue,  the 
standard  of  Hungarian  freedom.  It  is  not  often  that  wx*  meet 
with  such  a  man.  May  his  mission  be  accomplished  in  the  early 
and  complete  enfranchisement  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 
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Ranke's  History  of  the  Popes :  and  Gladstone  on  Church  atid  SteUe, 
By  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.  London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

A  Lady's  Voyage  round  the  World,  A  selected  Translation  from  the 
German  of  Ida  Pfeiffer,  By  Mrs.  Percy  Sinnett.  In  two  parts. 
Ijondon  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Essays  from  the  ‘  Times,*  Being  a  Selection  from  the  Literary  Papers 
which  have  appeared  in  that  Journal,  Reprinted  by  permission^ 
Ix)ndon :  J.  Murray. 

The  first  and  second  of  these  publications  belong  to  ‘The  Travellers’ 
Library.’  Of  the  former  we  need  not  speak.  It  forms  part  of  the 
justly  popular  Macaulay  reprints,  and  is  every  way  entitled  to  rank 
>vith  its  predecessors.  The  scheme  was  a  happy  one,  and  we  cannot 
doubt  but  that  it  has  proved  remunerative.  The  publication  of  such 
works  in  a  neat  and  cheap  form  was  a  national  sei^dce,  and  has  already 
gone  far  to  displace  much  of  that  trash  which  had  previously  been 
provided  for  travellers.  The  present  reprint  is  specially  acceptable  to 
us,  as,  apart  from  its  literary  excellences,  the  treatises  which  it  con¬ 
tains  enunciate  principles  of  the  highest  importance  which  do  not 
ordinarily  find  their  way  into  our  first-class  literature. 

The  second  publication  happily  varies  the  series  to  which  it  belongs. 
It  is  deeply  interesting,  and  unites  personal  anecdote  with  geographical 
and  other  information  in  a  more  than  usually  attractive  form.  It 
w'onld  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  agreeable  and  instructive  companion 
for  the  traveller.  The  translation  has  been  made  verbatim  from  the 
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4.  Bnried  Treasures :  The  Law  ot  Liberty.  By 

John  Locke. 

On  the  Civil  Power  in  Eeelesiastieal  Cannes ; 
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original  w’ork,  some  parts  of  which,  how’ever,  are  omitted,  as  dealing 
witn  matters  already  familiar  to  the  English  reader.  The  chief 
attraction  of  the  work  ‘will  most  likely  be  found  in  the  personal  nar-- 
rative,  and  in  the  singular  character,  of  the  authoress,  .  .  .  who  has 


emancipated  herself  in  earnest — not  from  the  fashions  of  gowns  and  , 
jietticoats,  but  from  indolence,  and  vanity,  and  fear— and  that,.t00i«  > 
without  deviating  for  a  moment  from  the  simplicity  and  housewifely . 
sobriety  of  her  sox,  her  age,  and  her  position  in  life.*  The  w'ork  wiU 
hare  many  readers,  all  of  whom  will  be  much  delighted  with,^. 
vivacious  and  picturesque  descriptions.  k.- 

The  Kssaj’s  from  the  *  Times  ’  constitutes  the  first  volume 
Mr.  Murray's  ‘Readings  for  the  Rail,'  which  has  been  commenced  in  ) 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  that  journal  on  the  9th  of  August. ^ 
last.  It  contains  eleven  papers  selected  from  the  ‘Times,*  the  topics 
of  which  arc  Tunous,  and  the  ability  displayed,  ivc  need  .nut,..ii^r  jtrp 
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first-rate.  We  often  dissent  from  the  judgments  pronounced  by  our 
dauy  contemporary  on  the  works  reviewed  in  its  columns,  but  no 
difference  of  opinion  can  exist  as  to  the  pre-eminent  talent  and  vast 
range  of  information  which  ite  literary  articles  betoken.  We  are  glad 
•  such  a  selection  as  the  present  volume  furnishes,  and  recom- 

Biend  our  >  travelling  friends  to  make  its  early  acquaintance.  It  is 
published  at  four  shillings,  while  Messrs.  Longman’s  series  is  issued 
at  one  shilling  each  part. 


The  IVesleyan  Almanack  Jor  \  S52 ^  comptled  far  the  Use  of  the  ]Vesleyan 
and  other  Branches  of  the  Methodist  Family.  Pp.  64.  London : 
John  Kaye  and  Co. 

The  Protestant  Dissenters'  Illustrated  Almanack  for  1852 ;  with 
Pictorial  Illustrations,  from  Designs,  by  Gilbert,  of  several  important 
Events  in  the  History  of  Nonconformity.  Pp.  84.  London  :  John 
■  Cassell. 

The  Reformers'  Almanack  and  Political  Year-book  for  1852.  Pp.  92. 
London  :  Aylott  and  Jones. 

The  Christian  Almanack  for  the  Year  1852.  Pp.  72.  London : 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

The  Scripture  Pocket-Book  for  1852  ;  containing  an  Almanack  ;  tdso 
a  Passage  of  Scriptur?  for  every  Day,  with  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  Bible  may  be  read  in  the  course  of  the  Year ;  and  a 
variety  of  Useful  Information.  London  :  Religious  Tract  Society. 

These  almanacks  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  each  other.  They 
are  designed  for  different  classes,  and  the  information  they  communicate 
is  adapted  to  the  position  and  requirements  of  these  several  parties. 
The  first  proceeds  from  the  reform  party  of  the  Wesleyan  body, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  pervaded  by  an  animus^  to  which  the 
friends  of  Conference  will  strongly  object.  Its  information — within 
the  circle  of  Methodism — is  extensive ;  and  its  general  views  arc 
indicative  of  jirogress,  though  the  temper  sometimes  evinced  savors 
more  of  personal  and  party  contention,  than  of  genuine  spirituality. 

Mr.  Cassell’s  almanack  has  a  new  feature  this  year,  which  will  com¬ 
mend  it  to  many  purchasers.  The  eye  is  addressed  by  means  of 
pictorial  embellishments,  which  are  employed  to  illustrate,  and  give 
vividness  to  the  conceptions  formed  of,  some  of  the  most  prominent 
events  in  the  history  of  Nonconformity.  ‘  It  was  thought,’  says  the 
editor,  ‘  that  to  select  a  few  of  those  occurrences,  with  a  brief  narrative^ 
and  a  well-executed  engraving,  might  tend  to  inspire  respect  for  those 
who  nobly  suffered  for  the  truth’s  sake  ;  and  a  determination  to  chenUi 
and  defend  the  great  principles  of  civil  and  religious  lil)ertv.’  This 
end  is  very  happily  attained  in  ‘  The  Protestant  Dissenters’  Illustrated 
Almanack,’  in  combination  with  a  large  amount  of  statistical  informa¬ 
tion,  and  a  forcible  exposition  of  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  basis 
of  religious  freedom. 

‘The  Reformer’s  Almanack,’  as  iU  title  indicates,  differs  from  the 
other  two  in  the  kind  of  information  supplied.  This  is  strictly  political, 
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and  cvinocfi  considerable  diligjence  and  pains-taking  on  the  part  of  ib* 
editor.  It  contains,  in  addition  to  the  usual  matter  furnislied  by  sucli 
publications,  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Lower  House,  with  their  votes 
on  important  questions ;  an  analysis  of  the  principal  statutes  of  1851  ; 
an  electoral  table,  and  a  variety  of  statistics  pertaining  to  the  taxes  on 
knowledge,  the  freehold-land  movement,  army  expenditure,  episcopal 
revenues,  and  other  kindred  topics.  The  whole  forms  a  volume,  emi  ¬ 
nently  ‘  worthy  of  being  the  text-book  of  reformers  in  Church  and 
State,’  and  to  such  we  cordially  recommend  it. 

‘  The  Christian  Almanack,’  and  ‘  The  Scripture  Pocket  Book,*  are 
sufficiently  described  by  their  title,  and  the  Society  by  which  they  are 
issued.  Their  character  is  distinctively  religious,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  furnish  a  variety  of  information  useful  to  all.  The  latter  is 
issued  in  the  form  of  a  pocket-book.  We  may  just  add,  that  each  of 
these  Almanacks  is  published  at  so  low  a  price,  that  nothing  but  a  large 
circulation  can  render  them  remunerative. 


The  History  of  Greece.  By  Connop  Thirlwall,  D.D.  •  Vol.  VI.  8vo. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

We  are  glad  to  receive  another  volume  of  this  admirable  work,  of 
which  we  have  spoken  so  frequently,  and  in  such  high  terms,  that  we 
need  add  nothing  now  to  a  simple  announcement  of  its  publication. 
Its  appearance  has  been  so  long  delayed,  that  we  began  to  fear  it  might 
not  be  forthcoming,  at  least,  in  our  time.  However,  here  it  is,  and  we 
give  it  a  right  hearty  welcome.  From  the  prefatory  notice  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  we  learn,  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  cannot,  at  present,  find 
leisure  to  complete  his  revision,  and  that  they  have  resolved,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  to  bring  out  the  remainder  of  the  work  without  it.  The 
bishop’s  revision  is  carried  to  page  161  of  the  volume  before  us,  and 
as  tlie  subsequent  portion  of  the  history  has  been  recently  published, 
it  is  thought  ‘  not  to  require  such  revision,  as  would  compensate  the 
subscribers  for  furtlier  delay.’  In  this  opinion  we  entirely  concur ; 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  regret  the  loss  which  the  world  of  letters 
W’ill  thereby  sustain.  The  present  volume  brings  down  the  history  to 
the  death  of  Callisthenes,  and  leaves  little  to  be  desired  save  the 
.speedy  appearance  of  its  successors. 


Buried  Treasures  :  The  Law  of  Liberty  ;  A  Letter  on  Toleration.  By 
John  T^kc.  With  a  Life  by  the  Editor.  Part  1. 

On  the  Civil  Power  in  Ecclesiastical  Causes  ;  and  on  the  Likeliest 
Means  to  Remove  Hirelinys  out  qf  the  Church,  By  John  Milton. 
With  a  Historical  Sketch  and  Notes.  Part  H.  London  :  Albert 
Cockshaw. 

These  are  issued  by  the  Anti-statc-church  Association,  as  specimens 
of  a  series  of  reprints  which,  if  judiciously  selected,  and  edited  with  the 
same  ability  as  those  before  us,  cannot  well  fail  to  be  popular ; 
and  will  certainly  conduce  to  the  diffusion  of  sound  view's  on  mat¬ 
ters  ecclesiastical.  The  literature  of  past  times,  and  the  periodical 
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press  of  our  day,  furnish  a  mass  of  very  valuable  treatises  which  ought 
to  be  put  into  a  more  permanent  fonn ;  and  the  Anti-state*church 
Association  will  greatly  enlarge  its  usefulness,  by  rendering  these  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  gener^  reader.  Locke’s  Letter,  and  Milton’s  Trea¬ 
tises,  constitute  the  first  and  second  parts  of  a  series  entitled— not 
very  happily,  as  we  think — ‘  Buried  Treasures.’  They  are  printed  in 
a  neat  and  cheap  form,  and  are  introduced,  the  one  by  a  brief 
memoir,  and  the  other,  by  a  historical  sketch.  Of  these  we  shall  merely 
say,  that  they  are  admirably  suited  to  their  purpose ;  arc  full  of  all 
requisite  knowledge ;  and  display  towards  the  illustrious  men  whose 
works  they  preface,  the  profoundest  respect  and  admiration.  We 
strongly  recommend  the  series  to  the  favor  of  our  readers.  It  promises 
to  supply  what  has  long  been  needed,  and  will  do  so,  if  the  two  before 
us  are  a  specimen,  in  the  very  best  way  possible. 

The  Talbot  Case.  An  Authoritative  and  Succinct  Account^  from  1839 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor^ s  Judgment.  With  Notes  and  Illustrations^ 
and  a  Preface.  By  the  Rev.  M.  Hobart  Seymour,  M.A.  London: 
Seeleys. 

The  Talbot  case  w^as  eminently  instructive,  and  its  occurrence  at  the 
precise  period  when  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  w'ere  urged  with 
especial  fervor,  and  in  a  mode  w^hich  aroused  the  conscientious  and 
alarmed  the  timid,  was  a  significant  and  highly  important  fact.  Hap¬ 
pily  the  chicanery  of  priests  was  speedily  exposed,  and  notwithstanding 
some  rather  extraordinary  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  highest  Icgcd 
functionary,  the  supremacy  of  English  law  was,  at  once  and  firmly, 
established.  All  who  were  interested  in  the  case  will  be  glad  to  pos¬ 
sess  an  authentic  record  of  it,  and  this  is  supplied  in  the  small  volume 
before  us.  Times  arc  coming  when  the  disclosures  of  this  narrative 
will  serve  an  important  end,  by  exposing  the  cupidity  and  checking  the 
presumption  of  an  intolerant  priesthood.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
that  pseudo-Protestantism,  which  w’ould  combat  Popery  by  weapons 
drawn  from  its  own  arsenal.  We  reprobate  coercion  in  matters  of 
religion,  under  wdiatevcr  guise  it  presents  itself :  but  cannot  express 
too  strongly  our  conviction  of  the  inherent  wickedness  of  the  Papal 
system,  and  of  the  mischiefs  w'hich  attend  its  rule.  Within  the  limit 
of  argument  and  persuasion,  it  cannot  be  opjwsed  too  firmly,  and  in 
such  opposition  Mr.  Seymour’s  volume  will  answer  an  important  end. 

Secret  Prayer and  its  Accompanying  Exercises.  By  Rev.  James 

McGill.  Glasgow :  Bryce. 

This  little  book  is  one  that  you  cannot  read  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
a  notice  of  it.  The  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs,  the  devotional, 
are  not  meant  to  be  criticized,  but  to  be  felt ;  and  we  should  as  soon 
think  of  taking  a  good  man’s  prayers  to  review,  as  of  coming  to  such  a 
volume  for  that  purpose.  W e  can  only  say  of  the  present  treatise  that 
it  is  universally  practical  and  prayerful,  simple  and  earnest,  likely 
therefore  to  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  large  class  who  seek  in 
reading  for  stimulus  to  their  religious  life  from  the  affectionate  reite¬ 
ration  in  familiar  words  of  familiar  truths. 
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The  Old  TcHlament.  Nineteen  Sermons  on  the  First  Lessons  for  the 
Sundays  from  Septuagessima  Sunday  to  the  Third  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
Preache<l  in  the  Chapel  of  Lincoln’s  Inn.  By  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
M.A. 

Stories  of  Scotland  and  its  Adjacent  Islands.  By  Mrs.  Thos.  Geldart. 

Dr.  Hobinson’s  Greek  Lexicon  to  the  New  Testament.  Condensed  for 
Schools  and  Students.  With  a  Parsing  Index,  containing  the  Forms  which 
occur,  and  showing  their  Derivations. 

The  Fair  Carew  ;  or,  Husbands  and  Wives.  3  vols. 

Chapman’s  Library  for  the  People.  Sketches  of  European  Capitals.  By 
Wm.  Ware,  M  l). 

Literature  and  Life.  Lectures,  by  Edwin  P.  Whipple. 

The  Advent  of  Charity,  and  other  Poems.  By  Thos.  Bailey. 

Motives  to  Faith.  By  Benjamin  Glazebrook. 

The  Young  Man’s  Friend  and  Guide  through  Life  to  Immortality.  By 
John  Angell  James. 

Babylon  and  Jerusalem.  A  Letter  addressed  to  Ida,  Countess  of  Hahn- 
Hahn.  F  rom  the  German.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Translator. 

Thoughts  for  the  Medical  Student.  An  Introductory  Address  delivered  at 
King’s  College,  London,  Oct.  1,  1851,  on  occasion  of  the  Opening  of  the 
20th  Session  of  the  Medical  Department.  By  William  Bowman,  F.H.S., 
F.K.C.S.  Second  Edition. 

'fhe  Connexion  of  Morality  with  Kcligion.  A  Sermon  preached  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Patrii  k,  at  an  Ordination  held  by  the  Lord  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  Sunday,  Sept.  21,  1851.  By  William  Fitzgerald,  A.M. 

Female  Infanticide  in  the  Doab. 

A  Hand'Book  of  the  English  Language,  for  the  use  of  Students  of  the 
Universities,  and  higher  classes  of  Schools.  By  H.  G.  Latham,  M.D.,  F.H.S. 

Headings  in  Science  and  Literature,  for  use  in  Senior  Classes.  By  Daniel 
Scry  m  geo  ur. 

Chronicles  and  Characters  of  the  Slock  Exchange.  By  John  Francis. 
8vo.  Second  Edition. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  France.  By  the  Right.  Hon.  Sir  James 
Stephen.  8vo.  2  vols. 

The  Jerusalem  Delivered  of  Torquato  Tasso.  Translated  in  the  Metre  of 
the  Original.  By  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Smith,  M.A.  2  vols. 

Some  Reply  to  ‘  Phases  of  Faith,  by  Francis  Newman.’  Designed  to 
assist  Christian  readers  who  may  be  staggered  by  its  tore  or  substance.  By 
Daniel  Walther. 

Christian  Resignation.  A  Discourse  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  Mrs. 
Cuthbert  G.  Young.  By  Samuel  Goodall.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  brief 
Memoir  by  her  Husband. 

Arctic  oea«Qhing  Expedition.  A  Journal  of  a  Boat  Voyage  through 
Rupert’s  Land,' and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  search  of  the  Discovery  Ships  under 
the  Command  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  With  an  Appendix  on  the  Physical 
Geography  of  North  America.  By  Sir  John  Richardson,  C.  B.,  F.R.8. 
2  v^s. 

little  Henry’s  Holiday  at  tlie  Great  Exhibition.  Bv  the  Editor  of 
‘  Pleasant  Pages.’ 
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Anti-State-Church  Association,  513; 

.  constitutiony^\5\  8pirit,519 ;  objec- 

.  lions  to,  521  ;  present  condition, 
524 ;  income,  525  ;  public  meet¬ 
ings,  526 ;  publications,  528  ; 

‘  Church  of  England  under  the 
Tudors  and  first  two  StuartSy*  530  ;  j 
*  John  Miltotiy  531;  ‘  Test  of  Ex~  ■ 
periencey  533;  ^Footsteps  of  Oar 
Forefathers y  534. 

Ap/uleiaSy  Metamorphoses  ofy  67 ; 
theory  of  happiness,  68 ;  society  in 
the  second  century,  70,  78  ;  narra¬ 
tive  of  Apuleius,  71 ;  ‘  Golden  Ass,* 
71;  opinions  on,  77;  Cupid  and 
Psyche,  81. 

Atkinson,  II.  G.,  Letttrs  on  the  Laws 
of  Mans  Naturcy  318  ;  false  philo¬ 
sophy,  318  ;  relation  of  the  Past  to 
the  Future,  320  ;  letter  on  the 
powers  of  maUj  321  ;  the  philosophy 
materialist,  322 ;  author's  defini¬ 
tion  of  philosophy,  323  ;  origin  of 
forcty  324;  on  frec^wdly  326;  on 
the  existence  of  a  persoiud  Gody 
327 ;  the  new  morality  and  the  new 
reUgioHy  330. 

Bailey,  P.  J.,  The  Angel  World,  447. 

Bailyy  E.  //.,  Works  of  Catalogue  ' 
N.  S. — VOL.  II. 


of  the  Royal  Academy y  146  ;  im¬ 
perfect  appreciation  of  sculpture, 
146;  connexion  of  poetry  and 
sculpture,  146;  Mr.  Bailey  as  a 
sculptor,  147;  early  life,  148; 
connexion  with  Flaxinan,  149; 
‘Eve  at  the  Fountain,*  150;  other 
works,  151;  ‘Sleeping  Nymph,* 
153 ;  want  of  artistic  education  in 
this  country,  154;  encouragement 
due  to  sculpture,  156. 

Baines,  E.,  The  Life  of  Edward 
Bainesy  203 ;  Mr.  Baines*B  ances* 
203 ;  his  Fathers  wrongs  in 
Prestony  204 ;  early  education,  204; 
starting  inlifcy  205  ;  liberal  ftrinei^ 
plesy  207 ;  *  Leeds  Mercury,*  208 ; 
its  principles  and  service,  208 ;  Mr. 
Baine8*s  literary  works,  210;  his 
election  to  parliament,  212 ;  prin¬ 
ciples  there,  213;  retirement  and 
death,  218;  respect  in  which  he 
was  held,  218  ;  moral  story  of  his 
life,  219  ;  character  of  the  biogra¬ 
phy,  221. 

Baptismal  RegeneratioHy  tested  Inf  the 
Scripturesy  ^c.,  371. 

Borland,  K.,  Son^  of  Consolationy  447. 

Bathgate,  W.,  ^ternitasy  500. 

Beecher,  II.  VV.,  Lectures  to  Young 
MeUy  372. 

Bedes  Ecclesiastical  History y  1 9*2 ; 
value  of  history,  192;  want  of  po¬ 
pular  history,  193;  time  of  Bede, 
194;  condition  of  the  Britons,  194 ; 
of  the  Saxons,  195  ;  visit  of  Papal 
missionaries,  UH>;  establishment  of 
monasteries,  197  ;  Bede*8  admission 
into  a  monastery,  198;  his  educa¬ 
tion,  199;  views,  200;  errors,  201; 
value  of  his  works,  202. 
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Bcke,  C.  T.,  An  Inquiry  into  M.  An- 
tainr  d*Abhadie*8  Journey  to  Kaffa^ 
374. 

Bible  Unreilefly  The^  ()4(). 

Binney,  Rev.  T.,  Life  and  Immor¬ 
tality^  243. 

Birch,  IL,  I'he  Great  Exhibition 
Spiritualized^  623,  624. 

Brasseur,  J.,  A  Grammar  of  the 
French  Laiifpuif^e^  5 01. 

British  Anti  State-Church  Associa¬ 
tion,  publications  of,  497,  528. 

Browning,  Mrs.,  Casa  Guidi  R7ri- 
dowM^  .306;  subject  of  the  work, 

306  ;  opening  of  the  jmem^  308 ; 
confidence  in  the  men  of  modem 
Italy ^  309  ;  scene  in  Florence^  311; 
eulogy  on  peace^  312 ;  cry  for  wary 
313;  disap^reement  of  the  two  sen¬ 
timents,  315  ;  hopeles.sness  of  mere 
physical  force,  316  ;  duty  of  Eng¬ 
land,  317. 

Cairns,  Rev.  J.,  Memoirs  of  the  late 
Rev.  John  Clark,  of  Glusgowy  1 12. 

Caleb  Field:  a  Tale  of  the  Ihiritan&y 

106. 

Campbell,  .1.,  Popery  and  Puseyism 
iinvttratedy  243. 

Carlyle,  T.,  Life  of  John  Stcrlingy 
71*7;  character  of  work,  718;  reli¬ 
gious  allusion.s,  718  ;  objections  to, 
719;  author’s  religious  sentiments, 
721  ;  narrative  of  work,  722  ;  dubi¬ 
ous  aspect  on  the  subject  of  religion, 
723 ;  facts  concerning,  725 ;  Times’ 
notice  of  work,  728. 

Christian  Almannckyl^X. 

Church  of  England  in  the  Reigns  of 
the  Ttulors,  and  of  James  L  and 
Charles  /.,513,  530. 

Clanssen,  Chevalier,  The  Flax  Move- 
mmty  729 ;  deficient  supply  of  cot¬ 
ton,  729  ;  objections  to  tW  growth 
of  flax,  730 ;  construction  of  the  planty 
730 ;  opinions  of  agriculturists, 
731 ;  preparation  of  flax -cotton, 
733  ;  its  importance,  735. 

Cobbin,  J.,  Scripture  Light  on  Popish 
DarknesSy  371. 

Collette,  C.  II.,  Ptpish  Infullibility. 
Letters  to  Vis  aunt  Fieldingy  on  his 
Secession  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
landy  84,  99. 

C\rmpani(ms  of  my  S*tlitudey  284 ;  con¬ 
nexion  with  Author’s  previous  | 


works,  284 ;  conjectures  respecting 
the  Author,  285  ;  moral  speculation 
in  living  literature,  286  ;  Authors 
introductioUy  288  ;  parenfs  duty  to 
a  criminal  child y  290;  reasons  which 
interfere  with  this  duty,  291  ; 

‘  FrietuLs  in  Council,  Autobiography 
of  Ellesmere,  292  ;  reflections,  295. 

Corner,  ]Miss,  The  History  of  Greece, 
376. 

Counsels  to  Christian  Parents,  500. 

Course  of  Eight  Lectures  on  the 
Great  Protestant  Reformers,  375. 

Cox,  G.  W.,  Poems,  legendary  and 
Historical,  447,  455. 

Cramp,  J.  M.,  A  Text-Book  of  Po¬ 
pery,  116. 

Crolv,  Dr.,  Scenes  from  Scriptures, 
447. 

Davis,  G.  II.,  Rome,  its  Temper  audits 
Teachings,  85,  98. 

De  Castro,  Senor,  The  Spanish  Pro¬ 
testants,  336 ;  description  o  f  perse- 
cutions,337 ;  comparison  of  Philip  1 1 . 
with  Nero,  338 ;  persecution  of 
Carranza,  339 ;  fearful  instance  of 
bigotry  and  cruelty,  340  ;  early  life 
of  Don  Carlos  of  Austria,  341  ; 
his  partiality  for  the  Protestants, 
342  ;  his  imprisonment,  343 ;  evils 
caused  by  the  reign  of  Philip  II., 
344 ;  English  works  relating  to 
Spanish  Protestants,  345. 

De  Lamartine,  A.,  a  Histoire  de  la  Re¬ 
storation,  385  ;  works  on  the  causes 
of  the  French  revolution  of  1848, 
385 ;  the  present  work,  386  ;  its 
poetical  style,  387 ;  political  tone, 
387 ;  sketch  of  Napoleon,  388 ;  sur¬ 
render  of  Paris,  393 ;  libel  on  Napo¬ 
leon,  395  ;  his  fall,  396 ;  succession 
of  the  Bourbons,  397  ;  Duke  of 
Wellington,  398  ;  Duke  of  Orleans, 
403 ;  eflfect  of  peace,  404,  408  ; 
Madame  de  Slael,  405  ;  M.  de 
Chateaubriand,  406  ;  M.  de  Talley¬ 
rand,  407 ;  English  translation  of 
work,  40?) ;  framls  on  foreign  au¬ 
thors,  409. 

Denison,  G.  A.,  Why  should  the  Bishops 
continue  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lordsl 
480. 

Descartes,  Historical  Position,  and 
Philosophical  Claims  of,  1;  condi¬ 
tion  of  metaphysics,  1  ;  influence 
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of  Descartes,  3;  first  innovators  upon 
tile  established  nuHles  of  thinking, 

4  ;  comparison  of  Ducon  with 
Descartes,  7  ;  life  of  the  latter,  7  ; 
influence  of  the  Cartesian  philoso- 
10;  argument  of  Descartes* 

‘  Discourse  on  Method,*  12 ;  also  of 
his  ‘  Drincipia,’  IG. 

D*Aubigne,  Kev.  J.  II.  :M.,  The 
Authority  of' Gody  84,  OG. 

Dixon,  Lieut.'Col.  Sketch  of'  Muir~ 
wuroy  C74;  description  of  country, 
G74 ;  custoiMS  of'  the  J\luirsy  675; 
character y  G7G;  improvements,  G77  ; 
construction  of  tanksy  G79  ;  honour 
due  to  Col.  Dixon,  G82 ;  want  of 
missionaries,  G82. 

Douglas,  .1.,  The  Structure  of'  Pro- 
pheci/y  499. 

IJoutilan's  Kn^lish  Grammary  501. 

Dutt,iDr.,  Mufs'omurtf  Addresses  ipcfore 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scot  la  mf  111;  Home  Orpanizu- 
t ion  for  Foreip;n  Missionsy  111. 

Eclectic  Review y  Letter  to  the  Editor 
ofy  23G. 

Edmonds,  C.  11.,  John  Miltony  513, 
531. 

Educator y  7  At,  113. 

Emerton,  Dr.  A.,  Guide  to  the  (  'treat 
Kihibitiony  G23,  G24. 

English  lUble,  its  singular  Introduc¬ 
tion  into  liritainy  i)C.y  111. 

Episcopal  Revenues,  see  llorsman. 

Eihibituoiy  Reliiiious  Aspects  ofy  G23; 
number  of  visitors,  G23 ;  the  close, 
G23  ;  publications  respecting,  G24  ; 
forebodings,  G25  ;  design,  ^  G2G  ; 
profusion  of  materials,  G29;  their 
merits,  631;  results,  G34 ;  moral 
ertects,  635  ;  peaceful  aspect,  637  ; 
diffusion  of  the  Scriptures,  638. 

Female  Jesuit,  They  85. 

Finny,  T.  H.,  The  llisloiy  of  John 
Bergany  374. 

Fletcher,  J.  VV.,  TryphenUy  646. 

Fox,  liev.  G.  J.»  A  Memoir  of  the 
Kev,  Henry  Watson  Fojy  107. 
Fox,»W.,  A  Br  'uj'  H  'lstory  of  the  H  Vs- 
Ityun  Missions  on  the  IVeaferw  Coast 
o  f  A  fr  'icay  240. 

Freeman,  E.  A.,  PoemSy  447,  455. 
Freeman,  J.  J.,  A  Tour  in  South 
Africuy  591 ;  object  of  missions, 

* 


591  ;  effects,  593  ;  inodes  of  action, 
595  ;  visit  to  Zuurhruuky  597  ;  native 
agency,  598 ;  llritish  Katfraria, 
598;  treatment  of  Mudoory  599; 
HottentotSy  600;  Rechuana  .mis¬ 
sions,  600  ;  Madagascar,  602  ;  lli- 
shop  of  Capetow  n's  tour,  603  ;  h» 
opinion  of  the  scctariesy  605  ;  Caffir 
w  ar,  606. 

Gavazzi,  Father,  Orationsy  84,91. 
Geblart,  Mrs.  T.,  EmiltCy  the  Peace- 
rnakery  242. 

Giltillan,  K.,  Songs  and  PoemSy  567. 
Gillies,  U.  1\,  Memoirs  rj  a  Literary 
Tetcraiiy  57  ;  absence  of  encourage¬ 
ment  to  autliors,  57  ;  description  of 
.school  in  Edinburgh,  58 ;  society 
of  former  times,  60 ;  disregard  of 
books,  62  ;  literary  men’s  wives, 
64 ;  literary  cliaracters,  65. 
GladsUme,  \V.  E.,  Letters  on  the  State 
I*rosccutions  of  the  Neapolitan 
Goeernmenty  462;  |K)liticul  views, 
463;  character  of  Neapolitan  peo¬ 
ple,  46«>  ;  government  persecution, 
464 ;  its  defenders,  465  ;  picture  of 
Neapolitan  AtnK'itieSy  465;  number 
of  victims,  466 ;  catechism  imptnedy 
467 ;  Ch.amber  of  Deputies,  469 ; 
jwrsonal  libertyy  469;  illegal  impri¬ 
sonment,  47 1 ;  l>erjury  and  forgery  at 
trialy  471 ;  coiuiition  ifpnsonSy  473; 
political  offenders,  475 ;  certain 
retribution,  479. 

Gray,  Dr.,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
591,  603. 

Greg,  \V.  K.,  The  Creed  of  Christ¬ 
endom  ;  its  Foundations  and  Struc- 
/wrf,  410;  inHdel  character  of  the 
iKMjk,  410;  attacks  on  the  Fenta- 
teuch,  412  ;  the  Prophetsy  415  ; 
origin  of  the  Theism  of  tlie  Jews, 
416 ;  ‘  Origin  of  tile  Gospels,’  416  ; 
sources  of  the  activity  of  the  inhdel 
school,  418;  luK^essity  of  action,  42 1 . 
Gregory,  \\ .y' Letters  to  a  Candid  In¬ 
quirer  on  Animal  Magnet itiOy  222. 

Hall,  H.  R.,  The  West  o  f  England  and 
the  ExhibitioUy  623,  025. 

Halley,  Dr.,  The  NacramentSy  696  ; 
office  of  a  Churchy  697  ;  harmony  oj 
the  Gosf>els,  699  ;  design  yf  the 
Lord's  Supper,  701 ;  views  respiK:t- 
ing,  702 ;  the  propitiatory  sacr  'ificey 
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‘  7(V) ;  hutorical  atonement,  705  ; 

'  doctrine  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ, 
707 ;  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  com¬ 
memoration,  709 ;  theory  of  Sacra¬ 
ments,  710;  objections  to,  710. 

Hmnwn  and  CtitaVy  645. 

Hargreaves,  C.,  Divine  Providence 
coMulered  and  iliustrated^  501. 

Hinton,  J.  U.,  The  Teat  of  Experience^ 
513,533. 

Home  Truths  Jor  Home  Peace,  646. 

Uorsman,  £.,  Five  Speeches  on  Eccle* 
aiastical  A^airs^  480 ;  object  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission,  482  ; 
account  of  in  1847, 482 ;  recklessnesa 
oJ\  4H3 ;  condition  of  benefices  in  1 836, 
483  ;  morale  of  the  Bishops,  486 ; 
incomes  cf,  488  ;  the  Horjield  Es- 
fate,  491  ;  the  Bishops  in  the  House 
cf  Lords,  494 ;  new  mode  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  accounts,  495. 

llovenden,  U.,  A  Tract  of  Future 
Times,  373. 

Hungary,  Correspondence  relative  to 
the  ojfairs  of,  748  ;  character  of 
Kossuth,  749 ;  Ancient  history  of 
Hungary,  751  ;  early  life  of 
Kossuth,  753;  Hungarian  revolution 
not  an  offshoot  of  that  of  Paris,  755 ; 
effect  of  latter,  757 ;  influence  of' 
Hungarian  revolution  on  that  of 
Fieri na,  758;  abolition  of  serfdom, 
759;  Jellachich,  760;  patriotism  of 
Kossuth,  761 ;  Austrian  invasion  of 
liungarv,  763 ;  vindication  of 
Hungarian  soldiers,  765 ;  interven¬ 
tion  of  Uussians,  766 ;  Declaration 
of  Independence,  767  ;  resignation 
of  Kossuth,  769  ;  demand  on 
Turkey,  770 ;  resisted,  771  ; 
Kossuth's  reception  in  England, 
772  ;  Corresfiondents  of  the  Times, 
774  ;  charges  against  )ios$uth,  775. 


Inquisition,  The,  85. 

Irish  Church,  657  ;•  exactions  of 
Homan  Church,  658 ;  treatment 
of  first  l^rotestants,  658  ;  alteration 
of,  659  ;  progress  of  Protestantism, 
660;  causes,  661  ;  effect  of  the 
Established  Church,  *  Irish  Mis¬ 
sions,*  663 ;  spirit  of,  664 ;  apos¬ 
tolic  succession,  666 ;  state  of 
clergy,  669;  Achilt  Herald,  671  ; 
divisums  in  the  Church,  672 ;  settle- 


went  of  the  alliance  of  Church  and 
State,  673. 

James,  J.  A.,  Practical  Sermons  to 
Young  3/rw,  108. 

Jardine,  D.,  A  Treatise  on  Equivoca¬ 
tion,  368. 

Kidd,  G.  B.,  The  Idolatiy  if  the 
Church  of  Rome,  ^'C.,  85. 

Kitto,  J.,  Daihf  Bible  Illustrations, 
109. 

Kitto,  Dr.,  The  Land  of  Promise,S47  • 
Knowles,  J.  S.,  The  Idol  DemMished 
by  its  oicn  Priest,  84. 

Kossuth  :  his  Life,  Times,  and  Speeches 
in  England,  H^c.  Sfc.,  748. 

Laing,  S.,  Journal  of  a  Residence  in 
Norway,  499. 

Lectures  before  the  Young  Mens 
Christian  Association,  643. 

Legg,  W.,  Historical  Memorials  if 
Broad-street  Chapel,  Reading,  242. 
Literary  intelligence,  127,  254,  384, 
511,  655, 784. 

Locke,  J.,  Buried  Treasures  :  The 
Law  if  Liberty  :  A  Letter  on 
Toleration,  782. 

Logic  for  the  Million,  642. 

Lower,  M.  A.,  The  Chronicle  if 
Battel  Abbey,  498. 

Macaulay,  T.  B.,  Rankes  History  if 
the  Popes;  and  Gladstone  (*n  Church 
and  State,  780. 

Mac  Farlane,  C.,  The  Ncajxditan 
Government,  462,  473. 

M*Farlane,  J.,  The  Mountains  if  the 
Bible,  644. 

M‘Gill,  Ri*v.  J.,  Secret  Prayer,  78.3. 
M^Glashen,  J.,  The  Ir  ’uh  Ecclesiasticul 
Journal,  657. 

Margoliontb,  Rev.  M.,  -4  Pilgrimage 
to  the  Land  of  my  Fathers,  181. 
Martineau,  Miss,  Letters  on  the  Laws 
of  Man*s  Nature  and  Dcvehpmait, 
see  Atkinson. 

Mary  Madeleine,  370. 

Maurice,  F.  D.,  Works  of,  Stirling’s 
reference  to,  258  ;  design  of  notice, 
259 ;  relation  of  his  opinions  to  the 
Church,  260;  Religiims  if  the 
World,  plan  of  ',  263 ;  view  oj 
Dissenters,  265 ;  Moml  and  Poli¬ 
tical  Philosophy,  266;  unintentional 
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witness  against  Statt  -Cfiurc/u's^  26!); 
Church  fonnuluries,  270;  religious 
forms,  272 ;  Nicenc  Greedy  274, 281 ; 
his  churchmanship,  276 ;  authority 
of  the  Churchy  277 ;  controversial 
unfairness,  27H,  283 ;  his  ritualismy 
279;  priest hoody  280;  sacramental 
opinions,  281 ;  prospects  of  the 
Church,  283. 

Mavhew,  II.,  London  Labour  and  the 
London  Poor,  424. 

Mazzini,  J.,  The  Po/w  in  Vie  Nine¬ 
teenth  Centuri/y  84,  85. 

Miall,  J.  G.,  Footsteps  of  our  Fore- 
fatherSy  513,  534. 

Milne,  U.  G.,  Homunisn  and  Congre- 
i^otionalism  contrasted^  85,  98. 

Alilton,  J.,  On  the  Civil  Power  in 
Etdesiustical  Causesy  782. 

^loir.  Dr.  M.,  Sketches  of  the  Poetical 
Literature  if  the  Past  Half  Cen- 
turify  129;  comparison  of  poetry 
and  nature,  130;  deHnitions  of 
poetry,  131;  its  source,  132; 
domain  of  poetry,  134;  origin  of 
poetic  feeling,  137 ;  his  character 
as  a  critic,  139;  as  a  Lecturer, 
143;  his  death,  144. 

Monteagle,  Lonl,  Letter  to  his  Grace 
the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dubliny  657. 

Muscutt,  E.,  The  History  if  Church 
Laws  in  England,  84,  97. 


Neale,  E.,  The  Earthljf  Resting  Places 
if  the  Justy  373. 

Neapolitan  Atrocities,  see  Gladstone. 

Newlight,  llev.  A.,  Historic  Certain¬ 
ties  respecting  the  Early  History  if 
Amer icily  238. 

Ntio  Testanienty  'The  ‘  Received  Test,* 
with  selected  various  Headings  from 
Griesbach,  SfC.y  208. 

Nichol,  J.  1*.,  The  Architecture  of  the 
HeavenSy  47 ;  the  religious  teaching 
of  nature,  47  ;  influence  of  astro¬ 
nomy  on  miidern  times,  48 ;  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  popular  U^aching 
of  the  science,  49;  the  great  de¬ 
sirableness  of  an  insight  into 
science,  50 ;  initiation  into  the 
marvels  of  astronomy,  51  ;  its  im¬ 
mensity,  52;  combination  of  poetry 
with  science,  54. 

Nisbet,  J.,  'The  Principal  Obstacle  to 
Christian  Harmony  Removedy  115. 
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Old  'Testament,  The  Greek  Septiiugint 
Version  if,  according  to  the  Vatican 
Edition^  367. 

Palace  of  Glass  and  the  Gathering  of 
the  People.  A  Htnik  for  the  Exhi¬ 
bition,  105. 

Papacy,  Italian  and  English  Views  of, 

85  ;  ‘  'Thoughts*  if  Masziniy  86 ; 
reception  given  to  Italian  refugees 
in  England,  87 ;  Mazzini  not  dis¬ 
couraged,  88 ;  his  religious  views, 

90;  Orations  of  Father  Gavazzi, 

92;  his  previous  career,  91  ;  charges 
against  Dr.  Achilli,  95 ;  cause  of 
his  imprisonment,  95  ;  various 
writers  opinions  on  the  Papacy, 

98 ;  duty  of  English  Protestants, 

99 ;  aporoaching  dissolution  of  the 
Papal  Power,  100. 

Peck,  U.  C.,  Recollections  of  Sydney, 

158;  cause  of  Australia  l)eing 
peopled  by  English,  159 ;  enor¬ 
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